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A  ^'ellicle  to  Give  Interest  to  the  Street 
Made  with  Xo.  lA  Kodak 


ALL  AROUND  TOWN 

BY    BAYARD    BREESE    SNOWDEN 

/Illustrated  by  the  Author 

EETiXG    me    on    my    return  "But  you  don't   any   more?"    I 

from    a    stroll    about    town  asked, 

not  long  ago,  a   friend  observed  "Xo,"    he    answered,    with    an 

the  Kodak  under  my  arm.     "I've  air  of  finality.      "You  see,  after 

been  through  all  that,"  lie  said.  a  while  one  gets  the  whole  place 

"Used   to   go   around   town    with  photographed." 

my  Kodak  a  lot."  His  remark  amused  me.    A  per- 
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A  Village  Home 

Made  with  No.  lA  Kodak 


son   must   have   a    funny   idea   of 
Kodaking  to  say  such  a  thing  as 
that.    I  have  been  photographing 
around  town  myself  pretty  stead- 
ily  during    the    past    five    or    six 
years,  and  Heaven  knows  that  I 
haven't  even  begun 
to  see  a  limit  to  the 
subjects.     In  fact, 
the  more  pictures  I 
make      around 
to^vn,     the     more 
others      suggest 
themselves.        The 
place  is  full  of  pic- 
tures.     To  anyone 
who    really    knows 
the  game,  there  is 
something     gro-         The  Dump-Cart 


tesque  about  the  thought  of  clean- 
ing up  a  town  photographically  in 
a  few  months  of  snapshotting. 

Of  course,  if  3'ou  begin  by  de- 
ciding that  there  are  only  six  or 
eight  objects  in  town  worth  pho- 


Mode  with  Xo.  lA  Kodak 
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The  Village  Blacksmith 
Enlarged  from  No.   lA  Kodak  Negative 


tographing,  and  that  one  view  of 
one  of  those  objects  is  as  good  as 
another,  so  long  as  it  gets  every- 
thing in,  then  it  is  possible  to 
exhaust  the  picture  material  of  the 
town  in  a  ver}^  short  time.  But 
anyone  who  proceeds  in  that 
fashion  is  a  long  way  behind  the 
times,  or  else  he  has  a  lot  to  learn. 
Pictures  are  to  be  had  every- 
where, and  not  all  of  them  on  the 
main  street,  either.  Also,  two  pic- 
tures of  the  same  thing  may  be  as 
different  as  night  and  day.  The 
season,    the    hour,   the    light,    the 


point  of  vieAV — any  of  these  things 
may  serve  to  change  entirely  the 
pictorial  effect,  or  to  make  a 
beautiful  picture  out  of  the  most 
unpromising  material. 

Look,  for  example  at  the  street 
scene  on  page  4,  showing  a  dump- 
cart  taking  its  leisurely  course  past 
a  row  of  very  modest  cottages. 
My  friend,  I  fancy, would  nothave 
paused  for  a  view  like  this.  "Too 
ordinary  to  be  worth  anexposure," 
he  would  have  said  at  once.  And 
yet  how  often  there  is  in  the  ordi- 
nary scene  an  appeal  that  is  al- 
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The   River  Road 

Made  with  No.  lA  Kodak 

most  poetic.      One  of  tJie  great-  laneby  the  river — that,  too.  carries 

est   mistakes    is    to   suppose   that  its  suggestion.    You  may  throw  up 

art  is  measured  in  terms  of  splen-  your   hands    and   say.   "There   is 

dor  or  magnificence  or  size.  nothing  like  that,  or  I  should  have 

Look   at   the   other   street   pic-  seen   it."      But   no   one   else,   ap- 

tures,  to  get  a  suggestion  of  what  parently,  saw  this.     All  saw  the 

you  may  do  in  your  own  town  or  river,  over  which  the  old  shanty 

village.      See   how  by  the  inclu-  hangs ;  all  saw  the  waterfall,  and 

sion  of  vehicles  and  other  figures,  the  little  power  plant  on  the  other 

and  by  the  choice  of  a  suitable  bank ;    but    this    view,    the    most 

time  of  day  or  year,  an  interest-  obvious  of  all.  was  evidently  not 

ing  composition  is  made  of  very  observed.      In   every   town   there 

simple  material.  are  such  things — old  landmarks, 

Then  glance  at  the  picture  of  picturesque    buildings,    beautiful 

the  blacksmitli,  presiding  over  his  effects   of   sunlight    and   shadow, 

anvil  at  tlie  drop  forge  with  un-  little    bits    here    and    there    that 

erring  skill.    x\sk  yourself  if  there  no     one     thinks     of  until     some 

are  not  many  such  subjects  in  your  one     points     them     out.        Why 

own  neighborhood,  waiting  to  be  not      be      the      one      to      make 

sought  out  by  the  Kodaker. as  this  a    picture    that    will    point    them 

was.    And  the  ])icture  of  the  quiet  out? 
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When  you  have  thought  over 
these  things,  look  at  the  town  you 
live  in  with  a  new  respect.  Banish 
the  thought  that  you  must  run  oft' 


to  Europe  in  search  of  the  pic- 
turesque. It  is  here,  all  around 
you — all  around  town.  He  that 
hath  eves  to  see,  let  him  see. 


In  the  Sand 
Made  with   No.  3A   Foldins:  Kodak 
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Fig.  1— Yellow  Sunset;  5  P.  M.;  Stop  16;  1/100  sec. 
Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak,  by  Edgar  I<.  Shuford 
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Fig.   5— Made   with   Stop   4    (/.8)  ;  i^g   sec. 


NIGHT  EFFECTS  FROM  DAYLIGHT  EXPOSURES 


THE  photographs  that  most 
efifectively  suggest  night 
scenes  are  usually  made  from 
negatives  that  were  exposed,  not 
at  night,  but  during  the  daytime, 
at  an  hour  when  the  strongest 
light  that  comes  from  the  sky  is 
much  nearer  the  horizon  than  tlie 
zenith,  and  this  strong  light  is  in 
front  of  the  camera  or,  in  other 
words,  behind  the  subject  photo- 
graphed. 

This  means  that  the  lens  must 
be  pointed  directly  toward  the 
light,  so  not  the  strongest  liglited 
side  but  the  shadow  side  of  tht- 
subject  will   face  the  lens. 

In  making  exposures  against 
the  light  the  lens  must  not  b>> 
pointed  toward  the  sun,  unless 
the  sun  is  behind  clouds  and  very 
near  the  horizon.    If  this  precau- 


tion is  not  observed  the  picture 
will  be  fogged. 

The  most  pleasing  night  effects 
can  usually  be  obtained  in  the 
late  afternoon  on  days  when  the 
sunlight,  coming  through  the 
clouds,  is  yellowish.  This  yellow 
light  acts  as  a  filter  wliieh  aids 
in  recording  the  clouds  and 
makes  it  unnecessary  to  use  a 
color  filter  in  front  of  the  lens. 

Pictures  intended  to  represent 
night  scenes  must  be  dark;  both 
the  foreground  and  the  sky  must 
show  more  dark  than  liglit  tones. 
A  dark  foreground  witli  a  white 
sky  may  resemble  a  silhouette, 
but  it  will  not  suggest  a  typical 
night  scene. 

When  making  typieal  night  pic- 
tures by  daylight  we  reverse  the 
rule  for  daylight  exposures;  that 
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Fig.  3— Storm  Clouds.     6.30  P.M.  in  August;  Stop  4   (/.8)  ;  1^5  sec. 
Made  with  a  Kodak    by   W.  R.  George 


is,  we  expose  for  the  highlights 
and  let  the  shadows  take  care  of 
themselves.  This  is  done  that  the 
picture  may  show  the  lights  in  the 
sky  but  not  the  detail  in  the  promi- 
nent objects  on  the  landscape. 

To  make  this  subject  as  clear 
as  possible  we  will  analyze  our 
illustrations: 

Fig.  1  suggests  moonlight  on  the 
water.  The  late  afternoon  sun, 
which  is  shown  in  the  picture, 
was  partly  obscured  by  clouds 
and  its  light  was  decidedly  yellow. 

Fig.  2  represents  a  scene  that 
can  be  observed  at  sunset  wher- 
ever large  and  impressive  shapes 
are  outlined  against  the  western 
sky.  Whether  the  foreground  con- 


sists of  land  or  water  the  silhouette 
effect  will  be  the  same.  The  ex- 
posure for  such  a  subject  should 
be  about  %5  of  a  second  with 
stop  4  (/.8)  within  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  or  after  sunset. 

While  the  outline  of  the  sun  i? 
not  visible  in  Fig.  3  its  position  is 
clearly  indicated.  Such  a  picture 
can  be  planned  wherever  pleasing 
landscape  outlines  are  seen  across 
any  broad  stream  or  other  water- 
way, with  the  sun  behind  them, 
at  either  sunrise  or  sunset.  To 
complete  the  picture  story  a  boat 
may  be  placed  in  position  when 
the  light  conditions  are  favorable. 

Fig.  4  rejjresents  a  type  of  pic- 
ture  that  can  be  made  where  there 


Fig.  2 — A  Striking  Combination:     Water  and  Sky  in 
Detail,  with   Land  and   House  in  Silliouette 
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Fig.  4 — A  Pastoral 


Fig.  6—1  P.M. ;  Stop  16 ;  1^5  sec. 
Made  with  a  Kodak,  by  Glen  C.  Smith 


are  hills  or  a  group  of  trees. 
While  we  have  no  data  regarding 
this,  it  is  evident  that  the  exposure 
was  made  while  the  sun  was  high 
above  the  horizon.  A  very  strik- 
ing picture  of  such  a  subject  may 
be  obtained  with  the  camera  fac- 
ing the  setting  sun,  when  the  sun 
is  near  or  partly  below  the  hori- 
zon and  its  rays  no  longer  reach 
the  ground  but  still  rest  on  the 
backs  of  the  sheep.  The  exposure 
for  such  a  sunset  scene  would 
probably  be  Vio  of  a  second  with 
stop  4   (f.8). 

In  Fig.  5  the  sun  is  shown 
near  the  horizon.  Since  even  the 
h  o  r  s  e's  hoofs  are  silhouetted 
against  the  sky  i[,  is  evident  that 
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horse  and  rider  were  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  hill.  There  are  many 
places  along  the  roads  in  liilly 
sections  where  similar  pictures  of 
pedestrians,  horses,  cattle,  horse- 
drawn  vehicles,  etc.,  can  be  ob- 
tained at  the  sunset  hour. 

Fig.  6,  made  at  1  P.  M.,  tells 
us  we  can  make  outdoor  silhou- 
ettes at  any  hour  when  the  sky 
is  dark  overhead,  with  a  strong 
light  at  the  horizon,  toward  which 
the  camera  faces. 


All  of  the  pictures  we  have 
described  can  be  made  with  any 
kind  of  camera  that  will  permit 
giving  the  exposures  stated  with 
the  stops  mentioned.  They  can 
be  made  with  cameras  that  have 
neither  these  shutter  speeds  nor 
stop  markings  by  placing  the 
camera  on  a  tripod  or  other  rigid 
support  and  giving  a  time  ex- 
posure by  opening  and  closing 
the  shutter  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
when  the  smallest  stop  is  used. 


The  Cowboy's  Supper 

Made  with  a  No.  4A  Folding  Kodak 
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Jingling  Cluud 
Made  with  a  Cycle  Graphic,  by  David  M.  Krick 

THE  BROWNIE  EN  LARGER 


BY   DAVID    M.    KRICK 


JINGLING  CLOUD  ncver  forgave 
US  for  the  way  we  took  that 
picture.  He  is  intelligent  and  in- 
telligent-looking,   a    graduate    of 


Haskill  Institute,  and  now  taking 
a  post-graduate  course  in  a  New 
York  college.  But  one  day  when 
he  put  on  his  war  togs,  we  posed 
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him  in  the  open,  making  him  look 
squarely  into  the  hazy  sun  so 
there  would  be  just  squint  enough 
to  take  the  intelligence  out  of  his 
face  and  give  us  the  expression 
we  wanted.  The  camera  we  used 
was  a  Folmer  &  Schwing  R.  B. 
Cycle  Graphic  with  extension  bel- 
lows. We  set  the  diaphragm  of 
the  lens  at  U.  S.  32  and  gave  a 
%  second  exposure.  We  devel- 
oped the  negative  with  pyro,  as 
per  formula.  It  was  fully  devel- 
oped and  proved  just  the  thing 
for  making  an  enlargement. 

I  might  say  that  when  we  were 
packing  our  trunk  for  camp  we 
had  a  few  inches  of  space  left ; 
some  one  had  told  us  of  the 
Brownie  enlarger  and  we  decided 
to  take  one  along,  so  into  the  few 
inches  of  space  it  went.  At  the 
camp  we  worried  over  it  a  while, 
trying  one  thing  and  then  an- 
other. I  told  the  boys  that  no 
photo  supply  manufacturer  could 
turn  out  goods  that  were  entirely 
fool-proof,  but  a  guarantee  by  a 
good  firm  could  be  depended  on 
and  if  the  enlarger  did  not  work 
it  was  up  to  us.  Soon  we  learned 
how  to  use  it  and.  of  course,  when 
the  Indian  negative  was  dry,  we 
must  try  that — it  looked  so  very 
good.  We  cut  a  cardboard  mask. 
fastened  the  negative  to  it  with 
adhesive  tape,  put  it  in  the   En- 


larger, and  an  8  X  10  sheet  of 
double  weight  developing  paper 
in  the  other  end,  then  we  set  it 
out  to  the  clear  north  light  for  a 
six-minute  exposure.  We  devel- 
oped the  enlargement  in  M.  Q. 
and  found  it  just  right,  fixed  it  in 
acid  fixer  and  laid  it  in  the  brook 
to  wash.  Was  it  good?  Well, 
we  could  never  get  the  beauty, 
softness  and  detail  out  of  the 
negative  by  contact  printing  the 
way  that  little  enlarging  camera 
did. 

Jingling  Cloud  had  to  admit  it 
was  a  beautiful  picture,  but  did 
not  know  he  looked  so  much  like 
an  Indian  after  having  fallen 
into  the  ways  of  the  paleface. 


SiinshiiK- 
Made  with  Vest  Pocket  Kodak 
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Pasture  Portraits 


OUTDOOR  SI 

THERE  is  an  interval  of  time, 
both  before  sunrise  and  after 
sunset,  during  which  the  contrast 
between  the  light  in  the  sky  and 
the  light  on  the  landscape  is 
much  greater  than  at  any  other 
time  of  day — due  to  the  fact  that 
during  this  interval  the  sun's  rays 
do  not  reach  the  landscape, 
though  they  do  reach  and  bril- 
liantly illuminate  a  considerable 
part  of  the  sky. 

All  of  us  have  observed  the 
changing  colors  of 
the  sky  after  sunset 
as  the  sun's  rays 
are  first  partly  then 
wholly  withdrawn, 
and  many  of  us 
have  also  observed 
the  sky  changing 
from  dull  to  bright 
and  ever  brighter 
colors  during  the 
period  just  pre- 
ceding sunrise. 


LHOUETTES 

Now  it  is  during  these  periods 
— very  shortly  before  sunrise  and 
very  shortly  after  sunset,  when 
the  sky  is  free  from  clouds — 
that  outdoor  silhouettes  can  most 
easily  be  made  with  the  camera, 
and  tlie  method  is  as  simple  as 
it    is    certain. 

Any  object,  not  too  liglit  in 
color,  tliat  is  clearly  outlined 
against  the  most  brightly  lighted 
part  of  the  sky  can  be  photo- 
graphed in  silhouette.     When  the 
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sun  is  just  below  the  horizon  an 
exposure  of  Mr^  of  a  second,  with 
stop  8  (/.ll),  will  usually  give 
the  desired  result.  With  single- 
lens  cameras,  that  have  no  No.  8 
stop,  and  witli  cameras  of  tlie 
box  type  that  have  neither  stop 
nor  shutter  speed  markings,  the 
largest  stop  should  be  used  and 
a    snapshot   made. 

No  rule  can  be  given  for  ex- 
posures when  the  sun  is  several 
minutes  (in  time)  below  the  hori- 
zon,   since    the    strength    of    the 


The  Semaphore 


light  is  then  changing  rapidly  and 
is  as  di liferent  for  different  lati- 
tudes and  for  different  seasons 
of  the  year  as  is  the  duration  of 
dawn  and  twilight. 

Silhouette  negatives  must  be 
contrasty,  that  is,  the  highlights 
must  be  dense  and  the  shadows 
almost  transparent.  They  should 
be  developed  20  minutes  in  the 
tank,  with  two  tank  powders, 
when  the  temperature  of  the  de- 
veloper is  65  degrees.  The  prints 
should  be  made  on  a  "contrasty" 
paper,  like  Contrast  Vclox. 
Sliould  undesired  detail  sliow  in 
the  silhouette  it  can  be  etched 
from  the  negative  by  gently 
scraping  it  off  the  emulsion  side 
with  a  sharp  penknife. 

Our  illustrations  are  straight 
prints  from  straight  UiCgatives 
that  were  neither  etched  nor  man- 
ipulated in  any  way.  They  were 
made  exactly  according  to  the 
instructions  we  have  given. 

Every  prominent  object  on  the 
landscape  that  stands  clearly  out- 
lined against  the  sky  is  a  subject 
for  a  silhouette.  Every  movable 
object,  including  of  course, 
horses,  cattle  and  other  animals, 
as  well  as  all  types  of  humanity, 
can  be  photographed  in  silhouette. 
When  making  silhouette  portraits 
a  full  profile,  tliat  is,  a  straight 
side  view  of  the  face,  usually  gives 
the   most    characteristic   likeness. 
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AXASTIGMATS  AND  ACHROMATS 

BY    DR.     C.    E.     K.    MEES 


\^ 


the  yellow  rays  wliicli  you  use  tor 
focusing  do  not  come  to  a  focus 
in  the  same  place  as  the  blue 
rays  which  most  strongly  affect 
the  film^  since  the  blue  rays  are 
bent  more  than  the  A'ellow  ones. 


Thex  you  want  to  buy  a 
Kodak  and  you  look  at  the 
list,  you  will  find  some  of  the 
cameras  listed  with  several  differ- 
ent kinds  of  lenses;  some  are  said 
to  have  "Meniscus  Achromatics," 
which  cost  the  least;  others  have 
"Rapid  Rectilinears"  (R.  R.). 
which  cost  more ;  while  still 
others   have   "Anastigmats,"   and 

these   cost   the   most.      Probablv 

tig.  1 

most  people  choose  by  paying  as 

much  as  they  can  afford  and  get-  In  1752,  Dollond  showed  that 

ting  what  they  can  for  the  money.  by  combining  two  different  kinds 

and  it  can  be  generally  assumed  of  glass  to  make  a  lens  he  could 

that  they  get  what  they  pay  for  get  the  blue  rays  to  focus  at  the 

and  that  the  expensive  lenses  arc  same   point    as    the   yellow   rays, 

worth  wliat  thev  cost.  and  lenses  made  in  this  way  were 

A   lens   made   out   of   a    single  called     achromatics,      from     the 

piece  of  glass  can  be  used  in  a  Greek  words   "a,"   meaning   not, 

camera  in  which  the  position  of  and     "chroma,"     meaning    color. 

the  lens  is  fixed  by  the  maker  so  The  best  shape  of  achromatic  lens 

that   the   photographically-active  to  use  is  shown  below,  and  since 

blue  rays  are  focused  sharply  on  this  is  of  a  "menis- 

the  film;  and  the  lenses  fitted  to  cus"     or     crescent 

the    lowest  -  priced,    fixed -focus.  shape     the     lenses 

cameras  are  of  this  tyjDe.     But  if  are  called  meniscus 

vou  take  such  a  lens  and  use  it  in  achromatics. 


a   focusing  camera  you  will  find 

that  however  carefully  you  focus 

the  picture  the  negatives  will  not 

be   sharp.      This    is   because   the 

lens   bends   the   different  colored      only  a  small  portion  of  the  lens 

rays  of  which  white  light  is  com-      is   used,  because  the  rays   wliicli 

posed  to  differ  iut  extents;  so  that,     come   through   the   edges   do   not 


If  a  single  ach- 
romatic lens  is 
uesd,  it  is  neces- 
sary to    "stop   it   down"    so   that 
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focus  together  as  well  as  those 
which  come  through  the  center, 
and  so  the  image  is  not  quite 
sharp  if  the  whole  lens  area  is 
used. 

This  stopped-down  meniscus 
lens  has  the  effect  of  producing 
slight  curvature  of  the  edges  of 
the  jjicture,  which  does  not  mat- 
ter in  landscape  work  or  por- 
traiture; but  if  subjects  contain- 
ing straight  marginal  lines  are 
photographed  with  such  a  lens 
their  outer  lines  appear  slightly 
curved — so  slightly,  however,  that 
the  effect  is  negligible  unless  the 
image  of  the  subject  so  crowds 
the  picture  area  that  its  outer 
lines  are  very  near  the  margins 
of  the  picture,  as  shown  by  fig- 
ures 3  and  4,  which  represent  a 
window  sash  photographed  with 
a  meniscus  lens  at  short  range. 

If  the  stop  is  in  front  of  the 
lens  the  curvature  is  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  if  it  is  behind  the  lens 
the  curvature  is  in  the  opposite 
direction,  so  that  if  we  put  two 
achromatics  together  with  the  stop 
between  them  the  curvature  is 
neutralized  and  we  get  a  lens 
which  gives  no  curvature  at  all. 

Such  a  lens  is  called  a  "Rapid 
Rectilinear" — rectilinear  because 
it  gives  straight-line  images  and 
rapid  because,  having  a  focal 
length  half  that  of  either  of  the 
component    achromatics    with    a 


stop  of  the  same  diameter,  it 
passes  four  times  as  much  light 
and  only  requires  one  quarter  of 
the  exposure.  Rapid  Rectilinears 
are    sometimes    called    bv    other 


] 


Fig.  3 
Made  with  Stop  reliiiul  Meniscus  I.,ejis 


1 

1 

! 

I 

\ 
■i 

Fig.  4 
Made  witli  Stop  in  Krijnt  of  Meniscus  l<ens 
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Fig.   0 
Hade  witli  Rectilinear  I,ens 

names,  such  as  "Rapid  Aplanats," 
"Planatographs/'   and  so  on. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  the 
two  kinds  of  glass  used  in  an 
achromat  must  fulfil  certain  con- 
ditions to  bring  the  blue  and  the 
yellow  rays  to  the  same  focus  and 
must  fulfil  certain  other  condi- 
tions to  get  a  picture  which  is  flat, 
that  is,  a  picture  that  is  sharp  on 
a  flat  plate  or  film;  and  the 
ordinary  glasses 
which  are  used 
for  making  ach- 
romats  will  not 
fulfil  all  these 
conditions  at 
once,  so  that  the 
lenses  made  with 
these  "old"  ach- 
romatics  will  not  ^'^  '■ 

Design  of  Rectilin- 
give      flat      field  ear  I,ens 


images,  the  image  being  saucer- 
shaped.  These  lenses  are,  there- 
fore, said  to  be  "astigmatic," 
which  means  that  they  do  not 
give  sharp-point  images  of  points. 

About  30  years  ago  Professor 
Abbe  and  Mr,  Otto  Schott,  work- 
ing together  at  Jena,  in  Germany, 
found  out  how  to  make  new  kinds 
of  optical  glass  from  which  lenses 
could  be  made  which  would  give 
flat  field  images  with  the  blue  and 
yellow  rays  at  tlie  same  focus. 

By  the  use  of  these  new  glasses 
the  opticians  have  been  able  to 
make  lenses  that  give  sharp 
images  on  a  flat  field  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  picture  and,  therefore, 
these  lenses  are  called  "Anastig- 
mats,"  meaning  not  "astigmatic," 
but  this  better  defining  power 
can.  however,  only  be  obtained 
by  the  most  careful  and  skilled 
work  in  making  the  lens,  this 
work  being  of  a  far  higher  quality 
than  that  employed  on  the  older 
types  of  lenses,  which  accounts 
for  the  liigher  cost  of  anastigmats. 

Anastigmat  lenses  can  be  used 
with  larger  stops  than  any  of  the 
older  lenses,  so  that  if  an  Achro- 
matic working  at  /.1 6  requires 
^5  second  exposure,  a  Rapid 
Rectilinear  working  at  /.8  will 
require  ^/4o  second  exposure, 
and  an  Anastigmat  working  at 
f.6.3  will  require  Vs-^  second 
exposure. 
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Giviixg  Ear  to  the   Kodak 

The  African  on  the  left  has  inserted  into  the  distended  lobe  of  his  ear  a  discarded 

Kodak  filtn  box.     The  man  on  the  right  wears  a  hea\-y  piece  of  wood 


EASTMAN   FILM   IX  TROPICAL  AFRICA 


BY    STEWART    EDWARD    WHITE 

DURING  an  exploration  trip 
lasting  all  told  some  twenty- 
two  months  in  Central  Africa,  I 
carried  with  me  two  cameras ;  a 
SA  Kodak  and  a  Graflex  taking 


diplomatic  negotiations  with  new 
tribes.  A  great  many  of  these 
people  had  never  seen  a  white 
man.  With  them  it  was  necessary 
to  open  friendly  relations.      The 


the    same   size    film,    and    having      dijjlomatic  proceedings  would  in 


anastigmat  lens  equipments  with 
suitable  color  screens.  Films  were 
all  packed  in  sealed  tin  boxes  with 
the  addition  of  a  calcium  chloride 
tablet  to  absorb  moisture.  With 
this  outfit  I  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied, and  got  all  the  different 
kinds  of  photographs  I  wanted. 
Besides  the  legitimate  uses  of 
these  instruments.  T  used  tlic 
Graflex    constantly    to    help    my 


each  case  occupy  several  days, 
and  besides  endless  talk  would 
also  include  various  sorts  of  white 
man's  magic,  such  as  disappear- 
ing coin  tricks,  and  other  feats  of 
legerdemain,  turning  water  into 
blood  by  means  of  permanganate 
of  potash  crystals,  cutting  out 
paper  dolls,  etc.,  etc.  All  of  it  ap- 
]iarently  childish  and  silly,  but 
in   reality  extremely  valuable  in 
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impressing  the  natives  with  the 
fact  that  the  white  man  is  a 
great  and  glorious  creature. 

A  view  into  the  focusing  hood 
of  the  Graflex  always  proved  more 
wonderful  than  almost  anything 
else.  The  native  African  is  not 
trained  to  see  things  pictorially. 
He  has  no  picture  writing  as  va- 
rious other  savage  tribes  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  have,  and  he  is 
often  unable  to  make  out  even  a 
portrait  of  himself  because  of  the 
reduced  size  and  his  lack  of  a 
trained  eye.  The  pictures  on  the 
Graflex  ground  glass,  however, 
showing  properly  colored  moving 
figures  in  miniature  were  per- 
fectly recognizable,  and  also,  per- 
fectly marvelous.  Whenever  the 
other  entertainment  began  to 
drag  we  could  always  trot  out 
the  Graflex  and  get  a  "hand." 

The  photograph  accompanying 
this    article    was    taken    about    a 


hundred  miles  from  Lake  V^ic- 
toria  Nyanza.  I  had  refilled  the 
camera  and  thrown  awa}^  the 
bright  yellow  pasteboard  box  in 
which  the  tin  box  containing  the 
film  had  been  packed.  Its  color 
and  shape  aroused  the  interest  of 
the  man  in  the  picture.  He  picked 
it  up  and  put  it  in  the  lobe  of  his 
ear,  discarding  to  make  room  for 
it  an  ornament  of  ivory.  The  lobes 
of  the  natives'  ears  in  this  part  of 
the  country  are  stretched  to  in- 
credible dimensions.  The  stretch- 
ing process  is  begun  in  early 
childhood  and  carried  on  until  it 
is  nothing  unusual  for  the  lobe  of 
the  ear  to  be  stretched  sufiiciently 
to  admit  of  a  jam  pot  or  even  a 
vegetable  can  being  inserted. 


^ 


Write  the  date  on  the  film — at 
the  time. 


On  an    English   Beach 


Made  with  Xo.  3A   Folding  Kodak 
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TO  OUR   READERS 


You  read  Kodakery  because 
3^ou  are  interested  in  making 
pictures.  We  publish  Kodakery 
because  we  wish  to  assist  you  in 
making  good  and  then  still  better 
pictures. 

If  you  are  a  beginner  in  pho- 
tography Kodakery  will  start 
you  right — will  tell  you  how  to 
obtain  specific  results  without 
experimenting,  thus  saving  you 
both  time  and  money. 

If  you  are  an  advanced  worker 
Kodakery  will  add  to  your 
knowledge  of  photographv,  thus 
assisting  you  in  advancing  still 
farther. 

Many  months  ago  we  began  in- 
viting our  readers  to  submit  their 
photographic  problems  to  us  for 
solution.  We  requested  them  to 
send  us  negatives  and  prints  for 
criticism  and  offered  to  furnish, 
by  correspondence,  information 
regarding  all  amateur  photo- 
graphic processes — these  services 
being  rendered  free  of  charge. 

Kodakery  correspondence  has 
steadily  grown  until  it  has  be- 
come an  important  educational 
factor.  Many  of  our  readers 
have  informed  us  that  our  an- 
swers to  their  questions,  our  criti- 
cisms and  our  suggestions  have 
proven  of  great  help  to  them. 


We  have  available,  and  place 
at  your  disposal,  the  knowledge 
many  specialists  have  acquired 
from  laboratory  research.  We 
are  also  in  possession  of  the 
knowledge  gained  by  a  host  of 
practical  workers  whose  labors 
have  been  confined  exclusively  to 
photography  for  many  years. 

If  you  wish  to  profit  from  this 
knowledge  correspond  with  us 
freely.  We  will  take  pleasure  in 
answering  your  letters. 

When  sending  prints  for  criti- 
cism, be  sure  also  to  send  the  nega- 
tives from  which  the  prints  were 
made.  We  wish  to  tell  you 
whether  the  negatives  were  rightly 
or  wrongly  exposed,  rightly  or 
wrongly  developed,  and  whether 
the  prints  were  rightly  or  wrongly 
made.  Give  complete  data,  when 
possible,  regarding  each  negative 
and  print.  We  wish  to  know  tlic 
month,  the  time  of  day,  the  con- 
dition of  light  when  the  exposure 
was  made,  the  stop  and  shutter 
speed  used,  whether  the  negative 
was  developed  in  the  tank  or  in 
the  tray  and  the  kind  of  developer 
used.  We  also  wish  to  know  the 
name  and  grade  of  paper  on 
which  the  print  was  made.  Both 
negatives  and  prints  will,  of 
course,  be  promptly  returned. 


ADDRESS    ALL    COMMUNICATIONS, 

KODAKERY,  Canadian  Kodak  Co.,  Limited, 
Toronto,  Canada. 
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Greeting  Cards 


A  problem  that  takes  a  good 
deal  of  thought  to  solve  is  that 
of  remembrances  to  one's  friends 
at  the  Holiday  Season.  Gifts  are 
inappropriate  in  so  many  instan- 
ces, quite  apart  from  the  expense 
that  an  infinite  number  of 
small  yet  suitable  gifts  would  in- 
volve. Could  anything  be  more 
in  place  in  such  circumstances 
than  a  neat  card  carrying  a  snap 
shot  of  some  person  or  scene  of 
interest  to  the  sender  and  his 
friend  ? 

The  illustration  does  not  do 
justice  to  the  cards  your  dealer 
can  supply  for  the  coming  Holi- 


days. They  are  made  on  the 
slip-in  or  insert  style,  the  whole 
giving  a  folder  effect.  The  cover 
is  of  cream  antique  stock,  carry- 
ing an  embossed  floral  design  in 
colors ;  around  the  edge  of  the 
cover  board  runs  a  neat  border  of 
red,  which  throws  the  design  into 
jjrominence.  The  insert  under 
which  the  print  is  slipped,  is 
made  of  white  stock,  the  aperture 
for  the  print  being  surrounded 
by  a  sunken  margin,  broken  by 
a  narrow  line  of  red.  Attention 
is  called  to  the  depressed  name 
space,  which  is  so  placed  as  to 
go  well  with  either  vertical  or 
horizontal  pictures. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


At  vour  dealer's. 


TORONTO,  CANADA 
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How  i 


;  to  nva.Ke 


GoodPiciures 


<A  Book  for 

iKc^maieur 

ji^KotograpKer 


Published  by 

Canadian  Kodak  Co^  Limited 

TORONTO.   CANADA 


7/  yo/i  don  t 
k/iow  hoK'  to 
make  good  pic- 
tures, this  hook 
ivill  help  yon. 


If  you  do,  it 
will  aid  you  iu 
making  good 
pictures  better. 


"How  to  ]Make  Good  Pictures''  is  authoritative 
and  written,  as  it  is,  in  a  practical,  simple, 
straightforward  manner,  the  valuable  informa- 
tion it  contains  may  be  easil}'^  assimilated. 
Profusely  illustrated. 


THE  PRICE 

"How  to  Make  Good   Pictures."  paper  covers. 
Library  edition,  cloth  bound. 


.25 
1.00 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,  CANAD.4 


At yout  dealer's. 
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The  Kodak 
Portrait  Attachment 

You  can  work  within  arm's 
length  of  your  subject  with  this 
handy  little  attachment  slipped 
on  over  the  regular  lens  equip- 
ment and  it  is  obvious  that  at 
such  close  range  the  image  will 
assume  goodly  proportions  — 
almost  an  enlargement  direct. 

A)id  the  Kodak  Portrait  Attachment 
costs  but  fifty  cents. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealtr'i. 
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For  out-of-the-ordinarv  work 


Premo  No.  10 


Copj-ing,  enlarging,  telephoto  work,  portraiture  without  the 
need  of  portrait  attachments,  architectural  and  wide  angle  lens 
photography  are  provided  for  in  the  long  bellows  draw,  drop  bed 
and  swing  back  construction. 

The  ground  glass  offers  the  advantage  of  that  shaip  focusing 
and  accurate  composttion  which  such  work  requires.  The  camera 
takes  films  or  plates  with  equal  facility,  and  while  designed  to 
cover  the  most  special  requirements  in  amateur  photography,  is 
yet  so  convenient,  so  simple  and  so  comparativel}^  li^iit  and 
compact  thai,  it  is  easih'  used  as  a  "snap  shot"  camera  for 
ordinary  amateur  photography. 

Makes  5x7  pictures.  Regularly  furnished  with  Kodak  Auto- 
matic shutter,  Rapid  Rectilinear  lens,  carr^-ing  case  and  one 
plate  holder,  for  S60.00.  Is  also  listed  with  various  anastigmat 
lens  equipments. 

Described  in  the  Premo  catalogue,  a    copy    of    which    can    be 

had  for  the  asking  from  your  dealer  or  from  us  direct. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,  CANADA 


At  your  dealer's. 
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Simplicity  and  effic- 
iency, in  smallest 
compass,  are  realized 
to  the  full  in  the 

Premoette 

Juniors 
Nos.  I  and  I A 


They  measure  but 
an  inch  and  a  half 
longer,  three  quar- 
ters   wider,    than    the 

pictures   they    take    and    are    one    and    three    quarters 
thin — the  very  model  of  compactness. 

SPECIFICATIONS. 

JVo.  /.  Capacity:  12  film  pack  exposures  without  reloading. 
Weight:  12  ozs.  L,ens  :  Meniscus  Achromatic.  Shutter:  Kodak 
Ball  Bearing.  Finder:  collapsible,  reversible,  brilliant.  Tripod 
Sockets,  two. 

Aic.  /A.  Capacity:  12  film  pack  exposures  without  reloading. 
Weight:  18  ozs.  Lens:  Meniscus  .Vchromatic.  Shutter:  Kodak 
Ball  Bearing.  Finder:  reversible,  collapsible,  brilliant.  Tripod 
Sockets,  two. 


Illustration  shows  Camera  with  K.A.f.j.y  lens. 

With  Single  or  Planatograph  Lens, 

Shutter  has  trigger  release. 


PRICES 

Premoette  Jr.  with  Meniscus  Achromatic  Lens 

Ditto,  with  Planatograph  Lens 

Ditto,  with  Kodak  Anastigmat  Lens,  /".j.j 


No.  1 

2Kx3M 

I  5-00 

7.00 

12.00 


No.  l.\ 
2Ux4J< 

I7.00 
9.00 

14.00 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,  CANADA 


At  rour  dealer's. 
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GRAFLEX 

Camera 


— shows  you  tne  picture 
IN  FOCUS  as  you  take  it 


VV  ait  'til  the  sun  comes  out  again" 


No!  Not  with  a  Graflex— don't  need  to 
Sun  or  .shadow  makes  little  difference  with  a 
Graflex.  It  makes  the  most  of  the  n>ht  and  sub- 
ject. It  gets  the  pictures  .sharp  in  everv  detail 
because  U  gives  exact  focus  and  Fri.I,Y-timed 
exposures.  ,^,,,,^  ^,,,.  ,,^^  ^ .^  ^^^  ^.  ^^^^ 

If  photograph}'  is  more  than  a  plaything  for 
you,  the  Graflex  Book  will  surelv  interest  you 
with  Its  story  of  this  camera  that'has  freed  the 
photographer  from  dependence  on  the  suns 
presence— and  helped  him  take  pictures  under 
conditions  impossible  with  cameras  of  the  usual 
'yP*^-  Write  Joy  the  Grafttw  Book  „o:.: 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO. 
LTORONTO,  CAN. 


LIMITED 
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HERCULES  ALBUM 

Two  features  of  the  album  recommend  it  at  once — 
the  large  pocket  for  prints  ready  for  mounting  and  the 
flap  with  clasps  which  holds  the  covers  flat.  Tlie 
Hercules  can  never  bulge. 

Attractiv^e  in  appearance  with  flexible,  genuine  leather 
covers  of  blended  gray  and  black.  Furnished  with 
fifty  black  leaves  bound  inside  of  cover  with  silk  cord. 

THE   PRICE 

A,  5x8    .     .      .      .      $3.25      B,  TxH.  $4.00      C,   10x12,  $5.40      D,   9x14,  $(5.25 
Pkg.  12  extra  leaves      .18  .25  .50  .tiO 


A  novel  effect  and  yozi' II 
like  it. 

The 
WOODMAT 

a  new  mount  medium 


gives  the  effect  of  a  finished  picture — frame  and  all.     It   will 
help  to  make  a  "photographic  masterpiece"  look  the  part. 

Priced  fro tn  six  to  trine  cents  according  to  size. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


At  your  dealer's 


TORONTO,  CANADA 


KODAK 

EASTMAN  FILM 

VELOX 

The  dependable  trio    of    amateur    photography. 

\'elox  is  a  photograi)hic  paper  made  espe- 
cially for  the  amateur — it  best  fits  any  amateur 
negative. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


At  vour  dealer's. 


The 

No.  3^ 

Folding 

Autographic 

Brownie 


(inakint;  pictures  SUxo,' 
post  card  size) 


A  Brownie  that  is  new  in  a  double  sense — not  only  is  it 
the  latest  model  from  the  Kodak  factories,  but  many  of  its 
features  are  absolute  innovations  as  far  as  the  old  type 
Brownie  is  concerned.  The  autographic  back,  the  striking 
compactness  and  slimness  of  construction,  the  rounded 
camera  corners,  the  improved  loading  feature — it's  a  new 
and  better  Brownie  through  and  through. 

See  it  at  your  dealer's.     That's  the  best  way. 

PRICE. 

No.     3A    Folding    .•Vutographic    Brownie,     meniscus  acliroiuatic 

lens  and  Brownie  Ball  Bearing  shutter,    ------    $10.00 

Ditto,  with  Rapid  Rectilinear  lens,   --------       12.00 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,  CANADA 


A I  your  dea!e)'s. 


KODAKERY 


MAGAZINE  7^^  AMATEUR. 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


DECEMBER,  1916 


CANADIAN    KODAK    CO.,  Limited 

TORONTO,     CANADA 


THE    KODAK 
AMATEUR    PRINTER 

A  printing  frame,  a  printing  liglit,  a  dark 
room  light  and  an  automatic  masking  device 
all  rolled  into  one  compact  little  box — that's 
the  Kodak  Amateur  Printer. 

THE   PRICE.    • 
Kodak  Amateur  Printer,         .         .         .         _         ;^6.oo 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,   CANADA 


At  your  dealer's. 
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Mmmr^_ 


If  it  isn't  an  Eastman 
It  isn't  a  Kodak 


-a 


A  Cheerful  Pyramid 
Made    with    No.    3A    Folding    Pocket    Kodak 


^^i^K^^^g^i;]! 


KODAKERY 


T Journal  for  Amateur  Thcioqraphers  ^^^ 


PcBLtsKED  MoKTKLT — Yeahi-y   Scbscriptiox,  50  CEsrrs;   SiNGtE  Copies,   5  Cevts. 


\oi.   I\" 


DECEMBER.  1916 


No.  i 


Til 


Bright  Sun:  Xoon,  September  2S. 


ai.d  Kcdak  ?ky   Filter 
p,  lt3 :  1-25  second 


THE  CLOUDS  ABOVE  THE  LANDSCAPE 


"^X'^HEX  white  clouds  are  float- 
f  f  ing  in  a  blue  sky  and  we 
wish  to  make  a  picture  that  will 
^how  both  the  clouds  and  the  de- 
tail in  objects  that  are  on  the 
landscape  within  a  few  hundred 
tect  of  the  camera,  we  must  use  a 
color  dltcr  for  changing  the  color 


of  tlie  light  that  reaches  the  film. 
This  makes  it  necessary  to  in- 
crease exposure. 

The  Kodak  Color  Filter  changes 
the  color  of  all  the  light  that 
passes  through  it.  When  used  with 
Eastman  roll  film  or  Premo  Fihu 
Pack  Film  the  exposure  "ihonld  be 
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Made  by  John  Haberstroh  with  No  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak  and  Kodak  Sky  Filter 
Hazy  Sun;   3.30  P.M.,  October  8;  Stop,  f.ll:   1-25   second 


about  ten  times  as  long  as  it  would 
be  were  no  filter  used.  For  in- 
stance, should  the  correct  expos- 
ure, with  stop  16.  be  ^ir,  of  a  sec- 
ond without  a  filter,  it  would  be 
about  ¥2  a  second,  with  the  same 
stop,  when  the  Kodak  Color  Fil- 
ter is  used.  A  Mi  .second  exposure 
requires  a  tri])od,  or  some  other 
rigid  support  for  the  camera. 

The  Kodak  Sky  Filter  only 
changes  the  color  of  the  light 
that  passes  through  its  upper 
half,  the  lower  half  of  the  filter 
being  colorless.  This  permits 
obtaining  a  fully  timed  negative 
with  only  twice  as  long  an  ex- 
posure as  would  be  needed  if  the 
sky  filter  was  not  used. 

There  are  two  ways  of  doubl- 


ing the  exposure:  by  halving  the 
sliutter  speed  without  changing 
the  stop,  as,  for  instance,  giving 
an  exposure  of  Vio  second  instead 
of  ^•2."i  second  with  the  same  stop, 
or,  by  doubling  the  area  of  the 
stop  without  changing  the  shutter 
speed,  as,  for  instance,  using  stop 
8  (/.ll)  instead  of  stop  16,  with 
the  same  shutter  speed. 

This  latter  method  permits  a 
snapshot  to  be  made,  when  the 
sun  is  shining,  witli  tlie  camera 
held  in  the  hands. 

Our  illustrations  are  from  neg- 
atives that  were  made  by  using  a 
Kodak  Sky  Filter,  with  a  3A  Ko- 
dak. Thi-  appended  data  explain 
how  tlie  results  were  obtained. 

In    examining    these    pictures 
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note  especially  the  light  on  the 
sheep  shown  in  the  picture  on 
page  3.  This  tells  us  that  the  sun 
was  at  nearly  right  angles  to  the 
camera,  giving  a  cross  lighting. 
Now  it  was  this  cross  lighting  that 
cast  the  shadows  in  the  depres- 
sions on  the  mountain  and  made 
prominent  the  inequalities  in  the 
clouds.  Had  the  sun  been  behind 
the  camera  the  picture  would  have 
lacked  these  shadows,  and  with- 
out them  both  clouds  and  land- 
scape would  have  appeared  flat. 
Remember  you  can  neither  ob- 
tain striking  pictures  of  clouds 
when  the  sun  is  behind  tlie  camera. 


nor  when  white  clouds  are  faintly 
outlined  against  a  bluish-white  or 
gray  sky.  JVhite  clouds  in  a  blue 
sky,  with  the  sunliglit  casting 
sliadows  to  the  riglit  or  left  of  the 
camera,  constitute  tlie  ideal  con- 
ditions for  recording  clouds  in 
your  negatives.  It  is  under  these 
conditions  that  a  filter  will  best 
demonstrate    its    value. 

Watch  for  clouds  when  the  air 
turns  cold  after  a  summer  or 
autumn  storm.  Then  tlie  atmos- 
phere is  usually  clear,  the  sky  a 
deep  blue  and  the  clouds  often 
break  up  and  float  away  in 
groups. 


Pi  f.T.r. 
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FICTLRES  THAT   FAILED.  AND  WHY 

BY    DORA     STUART 

Illustrated  by  the  Author 

UNSUCCESSFUL  Competitors  for  one's  own  work,  particularly  dur- 
the  annual  Eastman  cash  ing  the  enthusiasm  of  production, 
prizes  are  probably  asking,"Why  But  later,  when  the  photographs 
were  my  photographs  returned?"  are  at  last  resurrected  from  the 
each  one  feeling  sure  that  his  own  limbo  of  disappointed  hopes  to 
are  just  as  good  as  the  prize-  which  they  were  consigned — often 
winners.  without  removing  the  wrappings 

But  arc  tluv  r  It  is  not  ditiieult  in  wliich  they  were  returned  from 
to  make  an  assertion,  but  it  is  tlie  heartless  judges — an  impar- 
quite  difficult  and  often  impossible  tial  and  even  a  merciless  criti- 
to    make    a    critical    analysis    of      cism    becomes   possible. 

For  example,  lapse 
of  time  has  reduced 
Fig.  1  froiu  a  National 
appeal  to  "Take  a 
Kodak  with  You"  to 
its  proper  proportions 
— mereh"  a  memento 
of  a  pleasant  day  with 
friends.  True,  Ko- 
daks are  in  evidence, 
but  primarily,  this 
picture  is  one  that 
possesses  significance 
only  for  those  person- 
ally  concerned. 

The  slogan,  "All 
Out-doors  Invites 
your  Kodak."  which 
Fig.  2  was  intended  to 
illustrate,  is  like  the 
title  of  many  books, 
more  attractive  than 
the  subject  it  is  sup- 
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posed  to  illuminate  or  suggest. 
Considered  as  a  picture  of  a  rock 
'gainst  a  vast  gray  waste,  with  a 
figure  in  the  foreground  ostensibly 
recording  the  loneliness  of  it  all, 
it  is  a  huge  mccess ;  but  as  an 
"invitation"  to  Kodak  the  Out- 
doors, it  is  a  libel  on  the  "great, 
wide,  beautiful,wonderful  world." 
Like  Fig.  1,  Fig.  3  has  no 
special  value  beyond  its  personal 
appeal  as  a  souvenir  that  records 
the  joy  of  two  children  in  the  re- 
cent acquisition  of  a  not-too-well- 
fed  pony.  To  be  sure,  the  general 
interest  of  the  picture  will  increase 
as  the  final  extinction  of  the  genus 


equus  draws  nearer;  but  at  the 
present  time,  older  citizens  still 
remember  when  traffic  was  not 
conducted  by  the  horseless  vehicle. 
So  far,  nothing  has  been  said 
regarding  the  merits  of  the  pho- 
tographs from  the  viewpoint  of  a 
photographer.  Indeed,  they  now 
appear  to  my  time-clarified  vision 
as  being  so  hopeless  otherwise, 
that  further  comment  would  be 
superfluous.  But  Fig.  t,  in  my 
opinion,  is  not  of  that  type.  In 
that  photograph  tlif  more  im- 
portant defects  might  have  been 
partially  eliminated,  at  least,  by 
selecting  a  more  suitable  hour  for 
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making  the  exposure.  The  build- 
ing seen  through  the  arch  is  the 
famous  Stanford  Chapel.  The  sun 
being  behind  the  chapel,  the  in- 
laid figures  over  the  doorway  are 
thrown  into  shadow.  Also,  the 
child's  figure  has  the  appearance 
of  a  silhouette  against  a  sun  patch 
on  the  pavement.  Had  the  light- 
ing been  reversed,  the  picture,  as 
a  photograph,  would  have  been 
much  improved,  though  it  is 
doubtful  if  another  and  more  im- 
portant difficulty — that  of  divided 
interest  due  to  poor  composition 
— could  have  been  overcome  by 
merely  changing  the  lighting.    In- 


stead of  illustrating  the  slogan, 
"Write  it  on  the  Film — At  the 
Time,"  this  picture  j^l'^ces  em- 
})hasis  on  some  details  of  a  beau- 
tiful building.  The  figure  and  the 
Kodak  do  not  instantly  command 
attention.  Thej'^  are  discovered 
later.  In  fact,  one  unconscious!)' 
wonders,  even  before  the  discov- 
ery, what  they  are  doing  there, 
anyway.  This  picture  tries  to  tell 
two  stories.  This  is  a  mistake, 
because,  to  be  of  advertising 
value,  a  picture  must  forcibly 
convey  but  one  definite  idea,  and 
that  idea  must  be  the  one  the 
advertiser  wishes  to  impart. 


Fig.  3 
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Fig.    4 


NEVER  OIL  THE   SHUTTER 


THE  shutter  on  your  camera  order.  The  only  care  a  photo- 
should  necer  be  oiled.  It  is  graphic  shutter  needs  is  pro- 
designed  to  work  without  lubrica-  tection  against  du??t.  moisture  and 
tion.     Oil  will  r///;'(///.v  put  it  out  of  violent  injury. 
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MAKING  PICTURES   IN  RAVINES 

THE    surest    way   of   obtaining       small  stop  and  giving  a  time  ex- 
sharp  and  fully-timed  nega-       posure.      A   snapshot,   even   with 
tives  in  deep  ravines  is  by  using  a      the  largest  stop,  will  rarely  give 
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results,  because  there  is 
never  as  much  light  in  a 
gorge  as  there  is  on  the 
level   above   it. 

Ravincj  are  often  very 
narrow,  and  there  are 
usually  prominent  ob- 
jects, such  as  boulders 
or  ledges  of  rock,  so  near 
the  camera  that  the  focus 
must  be  set  for  less  than 
100  feet,  and  a  sto^J  too 
small  for  snapshot  work 
must  be  used  if  both 
near-by  and  distant  ob- 
jects are  to  be  sharply 
rendered  in  the  picture. 

A  rocky  ravine  has  a 
rugged  aspect  and  a  pic- 
ture of  such  a  subject 
should  show  its  rugged 
nature.  In  most  cases  this 
can  best  be  shown  when 
the  view  is  up  the  glen. 

The  most  pleasing  light  effects 
are  usually  obtained  when  the 
gorge  is  partly  in  sunlight  and 
partly  in  shadow.  Should  the  light 
in  the  gorge  be  ejctremely  con- 
trasty,  however,  the  best  pictures 
can  be  made  on  cloudy  days. 

The  problem  that  confronts  the 
photographer  is  to  record  the  con- 
trast that  exists  between  the  light 
and  dark  parts  of  the  subject, 
without  having  the  light  parts 
rendered  as  blank  masses  of  white 
and  the  dark  parts  as  blank  masses 


Fig.   2 
Stop.  32    (.f.22);   6  seconds;   y  A.M. 


of  black.  This  can  only  be  done 
by  giving  an  ample  exposure,  and 
an  ample  exposure  in  a  ravine  is, 
in  nearly  all  cases, atime  exposure. 

Our  illustrations  are  from 
photographs  made  with  a  No.  3 
Folding  Pocket  Kodak,  in  Wat- 
kins  Glen. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  result  of  a 
snapshot  exposure. 

Pig.  "2  represents  the  same  sub- 
ject photographed  at  another 
hour,  from  nearly  the  same  point 
of  view  as  Fig.  1.    This  shows  the 
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focus,  while  the  light  was 
so  weak  that  an  ex})osure  ot 
.'>()  seconds  was  needed. 

The  lighting  of  the  sub- 
ject shown  in  P'ig.  -i  was 
very  contrasty.  A  snapshot 
exposure  with  a  small  stop 
would  have  given  a  hope- 
lessly under-exposed  nega- 
tive, while  had  a  large  stop 
l)een  used  much  of  the  pic- 
ture would  have  been  out 
of   focus. 

Had  Fig.  5  represented 
water  tumbling  over  rocks, 
on  a  hillside  that  received 
the   light  from  right  and  left 


Fig.  3 

Stop,   32    {/.22)  ;    30   seconds 
9    A.M. 

result  of  a  time  exposure 
Fig.  3  is  a  splendid 
rendering  of  an  especiallj 
difficult  subject.  The  onli, 
point  from  which  this  pic 
ture  could  be  made  was  so 
close  to  the  rocks  in  tht 
foreground  that  even  so 
small  a  stop  as  U.  S.  Stl 
(/.22)  could  not  bring 
both  the  nearest  and  far- 
thest   objtcts    into    sharp 


Stop,   32    (/.22)  :    8 
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and  front  and  top.  an  exposnre 
of  V2r,  second  with  stop  8 
(/.1 1 )  would  have  been  ample, 
in  sunshine,  but  in  the  ravine, 
where  the  light  came  almost 
solely  from  above,  a  35-second 
exposure   was    required. 

The  camera  was  in  a  tunnel 
when  Fig.  6  was  made.  All  the 
detail  in  this  picture,  together 
with  detail  in  the  rocks  within 
the  tunnel,  could  have  been 
recorded  had  one  No.  3  flash 
slieet  been  ignited  above  or  to 
one  side  of  camera  innuediate- 


Slop,    16;    35    seconds:    tj.80    P.M. 


Fig.    rt 
Stop.  32    (/.22);   8  seconds:   9.3U  A.M. 

\y  niter  exposing  by  dayliglit. 
Wliile  no  rule  that  will  apply  to 
all  cases  can  be  gi\  en  for  making- 
photographs  in  such  dimly  lighted 
places  as  deep  ravines,  it  is  evi- 
dent tliat  snapshots  should  not  be 
undertaken.  The  surest  way  of 
obtaining  good  results  is  to  make 
three  negatives  of  each  subject, 
giving  the  first  the  exposure  you 
tliink  is  correct,  the  second  nega- 
tive one-third  the  exposure  of  the 
first  and  the  third  three  times 
tlie  exposure  of  the  first.  For  in- 
stance, try  12,  4  and  36  seconds 
with  stop  32  (f.22).  When  using 
a  single  lens  camera  with  stops 
marked  1,  2  and  3,  use  stop  No. 
2  and  give  the  exposures  stated, 
witli  the  camera  on  a  trijjod. 


u 
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"Kodak  tlie  Cliildren" — Tlu'  Wimiinii-  Pic-ture 


WHY  THIS  PICTU 

THE  illustration  on  this  page 
represents  one  of  the  photo- 
graphs that  was  entered  in  the 
19 15  Kodak  Advertising  Contest, 
for  illustrating  the  slogan,  Kodak 
THE  Children.  This  picture 
proved  a  prize-winner.  Do  you 
wonder   why  ? 

Let  us  briefly  analyze  it:  It 
contains  human  interest  and  sug- 
gests action — and  the  action  it 
suggests  is  that  which  the  slogan 
implies. 

Note  the  simplicity  of  the  com- 
position.    The  eye  goes  directl}'  to 


RE  WON  A  PRIZE 

the  objects  of  interest.  There  is 
nothing  within  the  picture  to 
divert  the  attention  from  the 
figures.  There  is  no  divided  in- 
terest. You  are  compelled  to  look 
at  the  group,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  a  story-telling  group,  and  the 
story  this  grouj?  tells  is  well  and 
briefly  told.  It  is  the  story  of  the 
slogan.  That  is  why  it  won  a  prize. 


^ 


\\'hen   in  doubt  take  your  Ko- 
dak with  vou. 
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ANIMAL    FRIENDS    All 


INTRODUCED   BY  THE   KODAK 


ACQUAINTANCES 
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From  an  Old  Engraving  —  The  Camera  Ohscura 

LIGHT  PICTURES  BEFORE  PHOTOGRAPHY 

HE    sun    made    pictures     be 


fore  there  were  any  lenses — 
it  photographed  itself  in  true 
circles  on  the  ground  through  be- 
tween-leaves,  and  men  long  ago 
discovered  that  a  pin-hole,  ad- 
mitting light  into  a  darkened 
chamber,  could  make  a  sun  pic- 
ture (inverted)  of  a  landscape. 

Lenses,  too,  made  pictures  be- 
fore there  was  any  photography, 
images  on  mirrors  or  oiled  paper ; 
and  when  a  box  was  constructed 
to  shield  and  emphasize  such  an 


image  it  was  called  a  camera 
obscura.  These  were  "all  the 
fashion"  early  in  the  last  century. 
Sometimes  summerhouses  were 
built  with  a  lens  set  above  the  root 
so  that  a  mirror  might  deflect  the 
image  of  the  surrounding  garden 
or  landscape  to  the  surface  of  a 
table  within.  The  contrivance 
shown  in  the  picture  above  was 
called  a  camera  obscura.  Often  a 
device  of  this  kind  was  used  in 
making  traced  drawings,  which 
were  greatly  prized. 
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Path  of  an  Illuminated  Aeroplane 
Made   with    a    Graflex 


ALL  KODAK  FILM 

WHEN  we  began  the  manu- 
facture of  "speed"  film  it 
was  decidedly  faster  than  our 
regular  X.  C.  film.  There  were, 
however,  some  conditions,  such 
as  uniformity  and  keeping  qual- 
ity, which  were  more  difficult  to 
control  in  the  "speed"  than  in  the 
old  reliable  "N.C."  emulsion.  In 
order  to  protect  our  customers,  we 
did  not  give  the  speed  film  as 
long  a  dating  as  was  given  the 
N.  C.  We  were  inclined  to  make 
haste  slowh^ 

Meantime    w^e    have    gradually 
increased  the  speed  of  our  X.  C. 


XOW  SPEED  FILM 

film  until  it  has  come  up  to  that  of 
the  speed  film — and  this  without 
loss  of  its  keeping  qualities,  or 
other  good  qualities.  So,  now,  all 
Kodak  film  is  speed  film  and  the 
special  speed  emulsion  has  been 
discontinued. 

Owing  to  the  wide  latitude  of 
Eastman  film  there  is  little  danger 
of  spoiling  negatives  by  over-ex- 
posing. It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  practically  all  negative  emul- 
sions will  not  stand  for  much  less 
than  the  normal  exposure  and 
still  give  good  results,  but  they 
will   stand   for   a    lot  of  over-ex- 
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posure.  A  l;irge  percentage  of 
the  amateur's  failures  are  tlie  re- 
sult of  under-exposure.  There 
are  very  few  failures  from  over- 
exposure. Therefore,  if  you  will 
keep  on  giving  the  same  exposures 
as  heretofore,  not  giving  shorter 
exposures  on  account  of  speed 
film,  the  average  results  will  be 
greatly    improved. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  a  nor- 
mal exposure,  it  would  always 
have  been  difficult  to  detect  any 
difference  between  the  speed  and 
the  regular  film.  On  under- 
exposures of  the  same  subject, 
with  the  same  light,  same  sto]) 
and  same  shutter  speed,  the  dif- 
ference in  favor  of  speed  film  was 
formerly  very  marked.  You  might 
have  difficulty  in  proving  this  fact 
to-dav,  because,  as  above  stated. 


we  have  been  gradually  bringing 
up  the  N.C.  film  to  the  speed  film 
speed — and  the  film  you  have  re- 
cently used  was,  therefore,  prac- 
tically as  fast  as  the  film  now 
marked  "speed." 

Speed  film  will  help  out  a  bit 
on  cloudy  days,  but  you  need  not 
cut  down  on  bright  days  for  fear 
of  over-exposure.  Within  very 
wide  limits,  over-exposure  can 
mean  nothing  worse  than  a  slow 
printing  negative.  Under-expos- 
ure frequently  means  total  failure. 

Speed  film  will  give  you  better 
results — will  help  out  when  the 
light  is  weak,  will  give  the  same 
kind  of  a  negative,  with  the  same 
exposure,  wht^n  the  light  is  strong. 
These  are  some  of  the  advantages 
you  obtain  in  the  film  we  are  now 
sui)plying. 


A  French  Windiiiil 


Made  with   No    3A   Fdldins!:   Kodak 
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GETTING  SHARP  PICTURES 

BY    DR.    C.  E.    K.    MEES 

IF  we  take  a  photograph  with  a  posure    the    attention    should    be 

Kodak,  and  find  that  it  is  not  concentrated  on  this  point.     The 

sharp  after  being  developed,  one  camera  should  be  held  firmly  and 

of     three     different     things     was  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to 

wrong:  jerk  the  camera  in  releasing  the 

(1)  We    failed    to    hold    the  shutter.    A  little  practice  in  this, 
camera  still,  or  without  a  film  in  the  camera,  is 

(2)  The  subject  of  the  photo-  advisable.      It   will   probably   be 
graph  was  moving  too  quickly,  or  found  at  first  that  in  releasing  the 

(3)  The   camera   was   not    fo-  shutter  there  is  a  tendency  to  give 
cused  correctly.  a  jerk  to  the  camera  as  a  whole. 

Most  people  fail  to  pay  sufficient  but  with  a  little  practice  the  cam- 
attention  to  holding  the  camera  era  can  be  supported  partly  by 
still.     Just  at  the  moment  of  ex-  the   fingers   of   the   hand   that   is 
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used  to  release  the  shutter  so  that 
no  jerk  results.  So  many  pictures 
are  spoiled  by  not  holdiiKj  tJie 
camera  still  that  attention  to  this 
point  will  be  well  repaid.  It  is 
not  possible  to  hold  a  camera  still 
at  arm's  length,  nor  immediately 
after  running  or  walking  fast.  If 
any  exposure  longer  than  ^25  of  a 
second  is  to  be  given,  the  camera 
must  be  placed  on  a  tripod  or  on 
some  other  firm  support.  Many 
people  who  always  jerk  the  cam- 
era when  pressing  down  the  shut- 
ter trigger  can  avoid  all  difficulty 
by  the  use  of  the  cable-releast-. 
Not  many  pictures  are  spoiled 
by  the  movement  of  the  subj  ect  so 
long  as  the  camera  is  not  used  for 
photographing  rapidly  -  moving 
objects.  Figures  in  the  distance 
will  be  sharp  with  an  exposure  of 


^^5  second,  but  for  children  play- 
ing near  at  hand,  in  bright  sun- 
light, the  shutter  should  be  set  at 
-i-j.  second;  while  for  cyclists, 
autos,  and  any  racing  or  sports, 
such  as  tennis,  golf,  or  baseball, 
no  speed  below  the  highest  of  the 
Optimo  or  Compound  shutters 
will  be  effective  unless  the  sub- 
jects are,  say.  100  feet  from  the 
camera.  For  such  special  sub- 
jects a  Graflex  with  a  focal  plane 
shutter  is  far  mere  suitable  than 
any  other  camera.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  attempt  subjects  be- 
yond the  scope  of  the  camera  be- 
ing ustd.  A  Brownie,  which  will 
make  excellent  pictures  of  land- 
scapes and  groups,  will  fail  to 
get  anything  but  a  blur  if  it  is 
used  to  photograph  a  locomotive 
rushing  past. 


\     (   nn\     I  )r,n;., 
Made  with   Xo.  3   Folding  Brownie 
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A  frequent  cause  of  unsharp 
pictures,  however,  is  inaccurate 
focusing.  Fixed  focus  cameras, 
such  as  the  box  Brownies,  are 
focused  on  the  nearest  point  to 
the  camera  which  will  still  enable 
the  extreme  distance  to  appear 
sharp  in  the  picture.  In  tliis  way 
objects  in  the  middle  distance  are 
perfectly  sharp  and  even  near 
objects  are  sharp,  jirovidtd  tli.it 
they  are  not  too  near. 

TIu-  following  table  of  the 
nearest  object  which  is  sharp 
with  these  fixed  focus  cameras 
may  be  useful: 

Vest  Pocket  Kodak    ...     9  ft. 

Xo.   0    Brownie 9  ft. 

No.    1    Brownie 11  ft. 

Xo.   2   Brownie i:?ij  ft. 

X'^o.  2 A  and  Xo.  8  Brownie  l.J  ft. 

If  we  are  using  a  Xo.  1  Brownie, 
for  instance,  as  long  as  every- 
thing is  farther  off  than  1 1  feet 
we  can  rely  on  getting  a  picture 
with  everything  focused  sharply. 

With  the  focusing  Kodaks  we 
niu^t  judge  the  distance  of  the  ob- 
ject on  which  we  wish  the  focus 
to  be  sharpest  and  set  the  scale  to 
that,  then  we  shall  find  tliat  ob- 
jects somewhat  nearer  and  also 
objects  a  good  deal  farther  from 
the  camera  are  also  sharp,  and 
the  smaller  the  stop  used  the 
deeper  the  zone  of  sharpness  is. 

It  may  be  asked:  Wliy  not 
always  use  a  small  stop  and  avoid 


all  difficulty  about  focusing.''  The 
reason  is  that  a  small  stop  lets 
through  less  light  and  by  using  it 
we  run  the  risk  of  under-exposure 
when  making  snapshots.  More 
Kodak  pictures  are  spoiled  hi/ 
under-exposure  than  bij  anytliinq 
else  so  that  we  must  be  careful 
about  this  risk. 

Another  reason  is  that  we  do 
not  always,  or  indeed  often,  tvani 
everything  in  the  picture  .sharp. 
In  a  portrait,  for  instance,  the 
figure  itself  should  be  shar]).  but 
the  background  and  surrountlings 
will  be  much  better  out  of  focus 
so  that  interest  is  centered  on  the 
portrait  alone.  But  when  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  scene  is  required 
to  be  sharp  the  best  procedure  is 
to  be  very  careful  to  focus  the 
camera  on  the  principal  object 
and  then  to  give  a  time  exposure 
with   the   smallest   stop. 

The  stops  that  give  the  most 
generally  ])leasing  degrees  of 
sharpness  when  hand  cameras 
are    used   are : 

U.S.  16  (/.!())  for  hiiidseapes. 
F.  S.    8  (/".ll)  for  groujis. 
U.S.    4  (/".S)     for   portraits. 

The  rule  is  to  use  no  stop 
smaller  than  16  for  snapshots 
f^^.-.  second  exposures)  across  a 
landscajje.  If  this  rule  is  ignored 
the  negative  will  usually  be  un- 
der-exposed. 
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SOLVING 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROBLEMS 

A  THING  that  is  worth  the  doing  is  worth  doing  well.  When  we 
.make  pictures  we  should  try  to  make  the  best  pictures  we 
are   able   to   produce. 

The  more  experience  we  possess  in  picture-making  tlie  surer 
we   are   of   obtaining   the   results    we    seek. 

Experience  is  a  competent  teacher,  but  experience  teaches 
slowly.  The  most  economical  and  most  ra})id  way  of  learning  is 
by  profiting  from  the  experience  gained  by  others.  We  have  avail- 
able the  knowledge  that  scientists  and  practical  workers  have 
acquired    from   many   years   of   experience   in  photograj^hic  work. 

If  you  care  to  profit  from  this  knowledge  submit  vour  photo- 
graphic problems  to  us.     We  will  take  pleasure  in  assisting  you. 

If  you  wish  us  to  criticise  \our  negatives  and  prints  be  sure  to 
send  the  negatives  with  the  prints.  Give  all  the  data  you  can 
furnish.  We  can  offer  the  most  comprehensive  criticisms  when  we 
know  the  month,  the  time  of  day,  the  light  conditions  that  existed 
and  the  stop  and  shutter  speed  used  when  the  exposure  was  made. 
We  also  wish  to  know  the  name  and  grade  of  paper  on  which  each 
print  was  made.  Negatives  and  prints  will,  of  course,  be  promptly 
returned. 

These  services    will   be    rendered  free   of  charge. 


ADDRESS    ALL    COMMUNICATIONS 

"KODAKERY" 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO..  LIMITED 
Toronto,  Canada 
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KODAK  DRY 
MOUNTING   TISSUE 

onl}'  becomes  sticky  when  you  say  the  word  — 
while  you  are  handling  it,  it  is  simply  paper. 

But  when  the  print  is  in  position  and  a  hot  flat- 
iron  is  applied,  Kodak  Dry  Mounting  Tissue 
out-glues  glue  and  there  can  be  no  cockling  or 
curling  on  even  the  thinnest  album  leaf. 

PRICE." 


Size,  33^2  X  33-2 

3  dozen   . 

.  $0.10 

Size, 

4      x5. 

2  dozen   . 

.  $0.10 

Size,  3M  X  4M. 

3  dozen    . 

.        .10 

Size, 

4M  X  Oli 

1  dozen    . 

.       .10 

Size,  314  X  5}4. 

2  dozen    . 

.10 

Size, 

.5      x7. 

1  dozen   . 

.10 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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HERCULES  ALBUM 

Two  features  of  the  album  recommend  it  at  once — 
the  large  pocket  for  prints  ready  for  mounting  and  the 
flap  with  clasps  which  holds  the  covers  flat.  The 
Hercules  can  never  bulge. 

Attractive  in  appearance  with  flexible,  genuine  leather 
covers  of  blended  gray  and  black.  Furni.?hed  with 
fifty  black  leaves  bound  inside  of  cover  wnth  silk  cord. 

THE   PRICE 

A,  5x8    ....      $3.25     B,  7x11,  $4.00      C,  10x12,  $5.40     D,  9x14,  $6.25 
Pkg.  12  extra  leaves      .18  .25  .50  .60 


A  novel  effect  mid  you' II 
like  it. 

The 
WOODMAT 

a  new  mount  medium 


gives  the  effect  of  a  finished  picture — frame  and  all.     It  will 
help  to  make  a  "photographic  masterpiece"  look  the  part. 

Priced  from  six  to  nine  cents  according  to  size. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


At  your  dealo's 


TORONTO,  CANADA 
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How  { 


0  make 


Good  Pictures 


"A  Book  for 
fK^'Amakur 
J^Koto^^rapKcr 


PubllsheJ  by 

U,nadian  Kodak  Co,  Limited 

TOSuNTu,  CAMAOA 


If  you  don  t  know 
how  to  make  good 
pictwes,  this  book 
will  help  you. 


If  you  do,   it   will   aid   you  in   making  good 
pictures  better. 

"How  to  Make  Good  Pictures"  is  authoritative 
and  written,  as  it  is,  in  a  practical,  simple, 
straightforward  manner,  the  valuable  informa- 
tion it  contains  may  be  easily  assimilated. 
Profusely  illustrated. 


THE  PRICE 

"How  to  Make  Good  Pictures,"  paper  covers,     . 
Library  edition,  cloth  bound,  .... 


S     .25 
1.00 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,  CANADA 


At  rout  dealer's 
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Compact  and  Complete 


-j^'- 


Premo  No.  12 

The  latest  Premo  for  2J4.  x  3)4'  pictures,  so  carefully  designed 
and  cleverly  constructed  as  to  offer  the  highest  degree  of  photo- 
graphic efficiency  in  a  camera  that  is  only  a  trifle  larger  than  the 
picture  it  makes. 

It  takes  films  or  plates  with  equal  facility,  offers  the  advantage 
of  ground  glass  focusing  with  either,  and  is  constructed  to  accom- 
modate lenses  of  any  desirable  type  from  the  Rapid  Rectilinear  to 
they'.4.5  anastigmat  with  high  speed  ultra  rapid  Optimo  Shutter. 
And  it  accommodates  anastigmat  lenses  with  no  sacrifice  of  focal 
length. 


A  thin,   smooth,   handsomely  finished  camera- 
equipment  of  any  amateur  photographer. 


-a   notable    acquisition  to  the 


Ptemo  catalogue  free  at  the  dealer's  or  mailed  by  us  on  request. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


Ai  your  dealer's. 


TORONTO,  CANADA 
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TWO  KODAK  HELPS: 


Kodak  Maskit 
Printing  Frame 

With  the  Maskit  the  neg- 
ative and  mask  are  held 
firmly  in  proper  register — 
they  can  not  slip — and  the 
resulting  prints  have  uni- 
form white  margins. 


THE   PRICE. 

Kodak  "Maskit,""  3 '4  x4}4,  opens  two-thirds,  .  .  $0.40 

Kodak  "  Maskit,"'  3  "j^  X  5/'2,  cpens  two-thirds,  .  .        .45 

Kodak  "IVIaskit,"  5      x  7,      opens  two-thirds,  .  .       .50 


The  Kodak 
Portrait  Attachment 


You  can  work  within  arm's  length 
of  your  subject  with  this  handy  little  attachment  slipped 
on  over  the  regular  lens  equipment,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
at  such  close  range  the  image  will  a.ssume  goodly  pro- 
portions— almost  an  enlargement  direct. 

And  the  Kodak  Portrait  Attachment  costs  but  50  cents. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


A/  vnitr  dealer's. 


TORONTO,  CANADA 
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GRAFLEX 

Camera 


— shows  you  thepictureIN 
FOCUS  as  you  take  it 


FINER  pictures  than  the  usual  camera 
takes — pictures  that  other  cameras 
NKV'KR  get— there's  the  story  of  Graflex 
briefly.  For  details,  see  the  Graflex  Book 
that's  yours  for  a  postal. 

The  book  goes  into  full  details — tells  you  all  the 
IIow  and  Why — explains  how  the  Graflex  does 
away  with  the  finder — how  it  makes  sure  of  focus 
and  exposure.  Write  for  the  Graflex  Book. 

Graflex  is  the  camera  that  makes  the  most  of  the 
light,  and  the  subject.  What  other  camera,  for 
example,  can  catch  the  kiddies  at  play  indoors,  or 
moving  objects  in  the  dull  gray  light  of  a  rainy 
day — and  get  them  vSharp  in  detail  as  a  midday 
snap-shot  ?  This  book  tells  why  the  Graflex  does. 
Write  for  it  now. 

CANADIAN   KODAK  CO.,   LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANAD.A. 
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It's  never  too  late  to  Kodak.     Night  pictures 
are  easily  obtained  through  the  medium  of 


Eastman  Flash  Sheets  and 
the 

Kodak 

Flash  Sheet 

Holder 


Kodak  Flash  Sheet  Holder 
$1.00 


The  flash  sheets  burn  without  undue  glare 
and  the  holder  gives  the  amateur  absolute 
control  over  his  illumination — he  can  direct  it 
as  he   will. 

The  informal  festivities  of  the  season,  for 
example  —  there's  a  chance  for  flash  light 
pictures. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


At   VOH)    dfuUi's. 


TORONTO,  CANADA 


If  it  isn't 


VELOX 


it  isn't  the  amateur's  own  paper. 

The  best  print  you  can  get  on  A'elox 
is  the  best  print  you  can  get. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 


v^ 


Write  it  on  the  film— 

at  the  time. 

Record  the  "Who,  When,  Where,"  on 
ever}^  negative.  It's  the  work  of  an  in- 
stant with  an  Autographic 

KODAK 


All  folding  Kodaks  and  folding  Brownies 
are  now  autographic. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


KODAKERY 


MAGAZINE  7^^  AMATEUR. 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


JANUARY.  1917 


CANADIAN    KODAK    CO.,  Limited 


TORONTO,     CANADA 


"KODAK 


is  onr  registered  and  coninion- 
law  Trade  Mark  and  cannot  be 
rightfully  applied  except  to  goods 
of  our  manufacture.  When  a 
dealer  tries  to  sell  you  under  the 
Kodak  name  a  camera  or  films 
or  other  goods  not  of  our  manu- 
facture you  can  be  sure  that  he 
has  an  inferior  article  that  he  is 
trjang  to  market  on  the  Kodak 
reputation. 

If  it  isn'  t  an  Eastman,  it  is)i'  t  a  Kodak. 
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If  it  isn't  an  Eastman 
It  isn't  a  Kodak 


Ready  for  the  Hike 

Knlarged  from  a  Kodak  Negative 
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JANUARY,  191- 


Xo.  3 


Fig.  1  — -Made  at  3  P.  M.  in  March  ;  stop  16  ;  1-25  sec;  cloudy. 

PICTURIXG  SXOW  SCENES 

After  the  fir.st  snow.storm  of  not  necessary  to  go  afield  in 
.x!A_the  season  there  are  abun-  seareh  of  them.  Riglit  about 
dant  opportunities  for  picturing      your  own  lioine,  along  the  streets 

you    travel    daily,    a    big    snow- 
storm will  make  manv  wondrous 


the    varied    scenes    that    only    a, 
snowy  winter  can  create. 

The  camera  will  record  winter 
scenes  as  readih^  as  it  will  make 
pictures  in  summer  time,  and 
splendid  winter  pictures  can  be 
found  almost  evcrvwhere.      It  is 


changes  that  snapshot  exposures 
will  translate  into  interesting  pic- 
tures. 

To  demonstrate  this  statement 
we  reproduce,  among  our  illustra- 
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Fig.  2. — ^lade  at  3  P.  M.  in  March  ;   stop.  Iti ;  1-25  sec  ;  cloudy. 


tion.s,  four  photograpli.s  of  the 
same  gateway,  all  of  which  were 
made  during  the  same  week. 
Since  these  pictures,  with  their 
appended  d.ata,  tell  us  much  about 
the  photography  of  snow  scenes 
we  will  discuss  them  in  detail. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  result  of  select- 
ing a  point  of  view  from  which 
the  foreground  appears  as  an  un- 
broken mass  of  newl}'  fallen  snow. 
This  was  made  on  a  cloudy  day 
when  no  shadows  were  visible. 
The  lack  of  detail  in  the  snow  and 
the  desolate  appearance  of  the 
scene  suggest  the  dreary  side  of 
winter.  This  picture  would  be  far 
more  interesting  if  the  foreground 
showed  footprints  or  a  path 
tramped  through  the  snow. 

Fig.  2  shows  only  a  ])art  of  the 


gateway.  It  was  made  from  a 
dift'erent  angle  and  a  much  nearer 
viewpoint  than  Fig.  1 .  While  this 
is  a  more  forceful  picture  than 
Fig.  1 ,  because  it  shows  prominent 
snow  banks,  the  foreground  also 
lacks  detail  and  the  scene  likewise 
suggests  a  monotonously  cloudy 
winter's  day,  and  worse  than 
that — poor  photography. 

In  Fig.  a,  which  was  made  from 
nearly  the  same  point  of  view  as 
Fig.  2,  we  have  a  wholl}'  different 
type  of  picture.  The  shadows  tell 
us  that  the  sun  was  shining.  ]\Iost 
of  tlie  snow  had  been  cleared 
from  the  walk,  across  which  the 
snow  water  was  flowing.  The 
picture  contains  abundant  detail 
and,  instead  of  suggesting  a 
dreary  day,  speaks  of  brightness. 
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I-'ig.  3. — Mnde  at  4  P.  M.  in  :\Iarcli,  with  sunsbiiie  ;  stop,  /.Sii  ,   1    .  ,^lc. 

Fig.    i  is   still  another  type  of  and  sliglitly  in   front  of  thr  lens 

winter  picture.      This   was   made  to  sliield  it  from  the  sun,  which 

immediately    after  P'ig.  3,  with  tlie  was  just  above  the  field  of  view, 

lens  pointed  against  the  light.    A  In  Fig.  5  the  shadows  indicate 

pocket  note  book  was  held  above  that  the  sun  was  on  the  left  side 


Fig,  J. — Made  at  4  P.  M.  in  March,  with  sunsliine  ;  stop,/.3-  ;   1-3  sec. 
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of  the  camera.  Those  snow  banks 
that  are  made  by  slioveling  paths 
always  show  more  ])ronounce(l 
inequalities,  after  a  few  warm 
days  have  made  the  snow 
"spongy,"  tlian  can  be  found  in 
wind-blown  drifts. 

The  shadows  in  the  foreground 
of  Fig.  6  suggest  a  way  to  add 
interest  to  such  scenes  as  Figs.  1 
and  2  portray,  when  the  sun  is 
shining  and  there  are  nearby 
trees  to  cast  shadows  across  the 
foreground. 

To  appreciate  more  fully  what 
our  illustrations  teach  we  must 
also  consider  the  data  under 
these  pictures : 

The  exposures  given  Figs.  1  and 
2  were  too  short  for  recording  de- 
tail in  the  tree  trunks.  These 
represent  dull-day  winter  scenes. 


Since  there  was  no  detail  in  the 
foreground  to  be  recorded  nothing 
of  interest  could  have  been  added 
to  either  picture  by  exposing  long 
enough  ('b  second)  for  recording 
detail  in  the  tree  trunks. 

The  ^j  second  exposure  with 
stop  f.32  (U.S.64.)  that  Fig.  3  re- 
ceived is  practically  equivalent  to 
the  y2r,  second  exposures  with  stop 
16  that  were  given  Figs.  1  and  2, 
but  Fig.  3  shows  that  instead  of 
being  made  on  a  cloudy  day  it 
was  made  when  the  sun  was  shin- 
ing brightly  across  the  field  of 
view.  This  explains  the  detail 
that  Fig.  3  contains. 

The  same  stojD  and  the  same 
shutter  speed  were  used  when 
making  Figs.  3  and  4.  The  former 
shows  ample  detail  in  the  stone 
wall    while    the    latter    does    not. 


I'    M    in  March,  with  s\nishine  ;  stop  10  ;   1-25  sec. 
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-Made  at  :j  P.  M.  in  March,  witli  ^nnshiu 


p,  V'> :  1-25  see. 


Pig  S  shows  that  the  side  of  the 
subject  on  which  the  sun  was 
shining  faced  the  lens,  while  Fig. 
4  shows  that  the  lens  was  pointed 
toward  the  shadow  side  of  the 
subject,  that  is,  the  sun  was 
shining  on  the  side  of  the  wall 
that  is  not  shown  in  the  picture. 
Note  the  stop  used.  Both  sub- 
jects were  close  to  the  camera, 
the  nearest  part  of  the  foreground 
in  each  being  only  about  six  feet 
from  the  lens.  The  focus  was  set 
at  twenty-five  feet.  When  work- 
ing very  close  to  any  subject,  it 
is  necessary  to  use  a  small  stop 
if  both  nearby  and  distant  objicts 
are  to  be  focused  as  sharj^ly  as 
possible. 


Figs.  5  and  6  were  made  with 
the  same  snapshot  exposures  we 
would  give  in  summer  time,  be- 
cause the  sun  was  shining  bright- 
ly and  the  shadows  were  receiv- 
ing  light   reflected   b}-   the   snow. 

Pictures  of  snow  scenes  can  be 
made  with  any  hand  camera,  by 
giving  a  snapshot  exposure  be- 
tween the  hours  of  10  and  S. 

If  the  day  is  bright  without 
sunshine  the  pictures  will  record 
the  snow  and  the  prominent  ob- 
jects within  the  field  of  view,  but 
the}'  will  not  record  detail  in  dark 
objects  that  are  near  the  camera. 
Figs.  5  and  6  show  what  a  snap- 
shot will  yield  when  the  winter 
sun  sliine.s  briyhtlv. 
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To  make  such  pictures  as  Figs,  and  closing  the  shutter  as  quickly 

3  and  4  represent,  with  cameras  as  possible, 
that     have     neither     the     shutter 

speeds    nor    the    stop    markings  I)i  a  later  number  tre  will  ed- 

mentioned,  place  the  camera  on  a  plain  and  illustrate  how  to  mahe 

trijjod,  use  the  smallest  sto})  and  .striKiiuj  pictures  of  paths  throutjJi 

make  a  time  exposure  by  ojjening  snoir  drifts.    . 
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AIR  BUBBLES  IX  ANASTIGMAT  LENSES 

r  may  seem  strange  tliat  anas-      ly  corrected  lenses  have  none,  but 
tigmat   lenses    should   contain      the  fact  of  tlie  matter  is  that  these 
small  air  bubbles  when  less  high-      bubbles  cannot  be  wholly  gotten 

rid  of  during  tlie  process  of  manu- 
facturing the  special  glass  which 
nuist  be  used  for  making  anastig- 
mats,  without  impairing  tlie  op- 
tical  qualities  of  the  glass. 

While  these  bubbles  usually 
have  the  appearance  of  tiny  discs 
tliey  do  not  affect  the  definition 
of  the  lens  in  any  way.  They 
merely  prevent  a  part  of  the  light 
that  reaches  the  lens  from  passing 
through  it.  This  loss  of  light  is 
so  extremely  small  that  it  can 
only  be  measured  with  the  most 
delicate  instruments  and  it  has  no 
appreciable  effect  on  exposure. 

^^'hile  it  may  occasionally  hap- 
])en  that  a  small  anastigmat  is 
wholly  free  from  air  bubbles  this 
fact  does  not  indicate  that  the 
lens    is    in    any    way    superior   to 

,  ,.  ,,,.,■  ,  one   in   which   a    few   bubbles   are 

A  (,  Di'iiw  all  r  isluuii  .Smack 

r^hiiU'  Willi  Xci.  lA  Foi.iing  Kodak  present. 
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SHOWING    HOW   THE    KODAK 


SOME  yi-ars  ago  H.  Ci.  Wells 
wrotf  a  story  wliicli  lit-  called 
"The  New  Accelerator."  The 
idea  was  that  a  drug  was  found 
which,  when  a  man  drank  it. 
made  him  ahlr  to  think  and  move 
and  live  a  thousand  times  as 
quickly  as  he  normally  did,  so 
that  every  movement  of  his  was 
a  thousand  times  as  rapid,  and 
by  contrast  all  other  movements 
seemed  a  thousand  times  as  slow. 
The  wink  of  an  eye,  for  instance, 
observed  by  the  man  who  had 
taken  the  drug,  seemed  a  ]iain- 
fully  slow  closing  of  the  lid  and 
then  a  long  period  during  which 
the  eye  was  closed,  and  tlien  an 
opening    as   slow   as    the   closing. 

Of  course,  such  a  drug  exists  in 
the  realm  of  imaa'ination  only,  but 
an  instrument  has  been  made 
which  can  take  its  ])lace  for  some 
special  purposes.  Such  an  instru- 
ment is  the  shutter  tester  used  in 
the  Kodak  Research  Taboratory. 

This  instrument  can  take  a 
thousand  pictures  a  second  of  the 
movement  of  a  shutter,  so  that  in 


the  one-riftieth  of  a  second  in 
which  the  sluitter  is  opening  and 
closing  twenty  pictures  can  be 
taken.  Moreover,  each  picture  is 
taken  in  so  short  a  time,  only 
,^^__th  of  a  second,  that  the 
shutter  leaves  are  represented  as 
standing  still. 

If  we  take  the  shutter  out  of  a 
Kodak  and  ])ut  it  in  the  testing 
instrument,  our  first  picture  will 
show  the  leaves  just  beginning  to 
open  and  letting  a  spot  of  light 
through  in  the  middle;  in  the 
second  picture  the  leaves  are  suffi- 
ciently open  to  begin  to  show 
their  form,  and  then  in  each  suc- 
cessive picture  they  open  more 
until  finally  the  whole  aperture 
of  the  lens  is  shown,  and  then  the 
leaves  begin  to  close  until,  finallv. 
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SHUTTER   OPENS   AND    CLOSES 


they  are  completely  shut  and  we 
get  no  more  record. 

It  might  seem  that  it  is  of  no 
great  interest  to  a  pliotographer 
to  know  how  his  shutter  opens 
and  closes,  since  he  only  requires 
to  know  that  he  can  rely  uj)on 
getting  the  approximate  exposure 
which  is  marked  on  tlic  shutter: 
but  when  we  say  that  a  shutter 
gives  ^/ooth  of  a  second  exposure, 
we  mean,  of  course,  that  the 
shutter  is  open  for  V5oth  of  the 
time  that  it  would  be  open  if  we 
gave  an  exposure  of  one  second. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  no 
shutter  can  open  instantaneously. 
and  for  part  of  the  /5oth  of  tiie 
second  the  shutter  is  only  partly 
opened  and  for  part  of  it  it  is 
closing  again.  The  amount  of  light 


which  a  shutter  lets  through  in  an 
exposure  which  lasts,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  ^hotli  of  a  second  is, 
therefore,  less  than  Vsoth  part  of 
an  exposure  of  one  second  because 
of  the  time  taken  by  the  shutter 
to  open  and  close  again. 

The  camera  maker  is  constantly 
striving  to  make  the  shutter  open 
and  close  more  quickly  so  that  it 
can  remain  entirely  open  during 
as  great  a  part  as  possible  of  the 
very  brief  time  in  Avhich  it  has  to 
do  its  work,  and  the  invention  of 
the  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  Slnitter 
represented  a  very  noticeable 
progress  in  tliis  direction. 

In  the  Kodak  Ball  Bearing 
Shutter  the  leaves  which  open 
and  close  are  fitted  with  ball 
bearings  and,  just  as  the  ball 
bearing  turned  cycling  from 
hard  work  into  recreation  so  the 
ball  bearing  of  the  shutter  en- 
ables the  leaves  to  oj)!!!  and  shut 
far  more  (luickly  than  in  the  older 
types  and  so  gives  a  greater  ))ro- 
])ortion  of  the  exposure-  with  tlu> 
lens   fullv  uncovered. 
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SAME  F.  VALUE,  SAME  EXPOSURE  WITH 
ALL  LENSES 

THE  f.  valuf  of  a  knis  is  the 
relation  that  exists  between 
the  diameter  of  its  effective  aper- 
ture and  its  focal  length.  If,  fin- 
instance,  this  diameter  is  1  incli 
and  the  focal  length  is  8  inches 


common 


Iv 


the    f.    value    is 
written  /.8. 

In  speaking  of  tlie  so  called 
"speed"  of  a  lens  we  refer  to  th-.- 
/.  value  of  its  largest  stop.  The 
speed  at  which  a  lens  works  is 
determined  by  tlu-  amount  of 
light  that  passes  tlirough  it.  and 
while  the  amount  of  liglit  that 
passes  through  a  lens  depends  on 
several  factors,  some  of  it  being- 
absorbed   and   some   reflected   bv 


\'olendan  Fisher 
Made  with  No.  3  Foldiiis; 


the  lens,  yet  for  jn-actical  jjur- 
poses  we  regard  it  as  being  chief- 
ly determined  by  the  /.  value  of 
the  stop  used.  The  larger  the 
stop  the  more  light  the  lens  will 
pass  and  the  shorter  the  exposure 
that  need  be  given. 

The  largest  stop  on  a  meniscus 
lens  is  smaller  than  the  largest 
stop  on  a  rectilinear — the  largest 
stop  on  a  rectilinear  being  /'.8. 
(U.S.i).  An  /.7.7  anastigmat  is 
nearly  8%  faster  than  a  recti- 
linear, an  f.Q.S  anastigmat  is 
about  6'2%  faster  and  an  /.ka 
anastigmat  (which  can  be  fitted 
to  the  No.  1  Autographic  Kodak 
Special,  the  No.  12  Premo  and 
to  all  models  of  Graflex  cameras) 
is  about  three  times  as  fast  as  a 
rectilinear,  but,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  when  any  anastig- 
mat is  stop^jed  down  to,  say,  /.8, 
it  works  at  /.8  sjjeed  and  it  then 
requires  the  same  exposure  that 
any  other  lens  requires  with  stop 
/.8.  The  safe  rule  is,  to  give 
the  same  exposure  with  all  kinds 
of  lens  when  the  stop  used  on 
each  has  the  same  f .  value.  When 
you  wish  to  give  shorter  expos- 
ures with  an  anastigmat  than 
with  other  lenses  you  must  use 
the  anastigmat  with  a  larger  stop 
than  you  would  use  with  other 
lenses. 


Aix-li  of  N'espasian  in  Konu- 
Made  with  No   3A  Fokiiiig  Pocket  Kodak.     Stop./.3-:   '2  >cc. 
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Fellow  I>aborers 
Made  with  No.  1  Kodak  Junior 


1A  EMEMBER  that  Preiiio  Tank 
V)  Powders  should  be  used  for 
developing  Film  Pack  Films  in 
the  Premo  Film  Pack  Tank. 
Should  they  be  develo])cd  with 
Kodak    Tank    Powders,    lor    '20 


FILM   PACK  DEVELOPER 

minutes  at  65  degrees,  they  will 
be  under-developed.  The  reason 
for  this  is,  that  while  both  Kodak 
Roll  Film  and  Premo  Film  Pack 
Film  have  exactly  the  same  emul- 
sion. I'ilin  Pack  Film  is  specially 
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Fellow  Players 

Made    with    No.    2    Brow'nie 


treated  to  prevent  abrasion  wlien 
drawing  out  tlie  tabs  after  the 
exposures  have  been  made.  Tliis 
special  treatment  in  no  way  af- 
fects tlie  speed  or  the  quality.  l)ut 
it  does  affect  tlie  development  of 
the  film. 

While  Film  Pack  Film  can  be 


correctly  developed  with  Kodak 
Tank  Powders  —  by  increasing 
the  time  of  development  25% — it 
is  best  to  avoid  confusion  by  al- 
ways developing  Film  Pack  Film 
in  the  Film  Pack  Tank  with 
Premo  Tank  Powders — for  20 
minutes  at  6.")  des;rees. 
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The  Toiiili^  i)t  Assiut 
Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 


HOW  MUCH  EXPOSURE  SHOULD  WE  GIVE? 


BY   DR.    C. 

WHEN  negatives  are  defec- 
tive it  is  more  often  due  to 
incorrect  exposure  than  to  any 
other  cause. 

The  exjiosure  to  give  depends 
on  two  factors :  ( 1  )  the  strength 
of  the  light,  and  (2)  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  fihn ;  but  since  tlie 
sensitiveness  of  the  fihn  always 
remains  the  same,  we  need  only 
consider  tlie  liglit  wliicli  reaches 
the  film  througli  the  lens. 

In  order  to  find  out  how  nuieli 
light  is  reaching  the  film  during 
exposure  we  must  consider  ( 1 ) 
liow  nuieli  liglit  tliere  is  coming 
from  the  sky,  C^)  wliat  sort  of 
subject  we  are  photographing,  so 


E.    K.    MEES 

tliat  we  can  know  how  mucli  of 
the  liglit  it  will  reflect,  and  (.") 
how  big  a  lens  opening  is  being 
used. 

THE    LENS    OPENING 

Let  us  assume  that  the  exposure 
is  made  at  /.8 — the  stop  which  is 
marked  4  in  the  Uniform  (L  .S.) 
System.  We  can  then  calculate 
the  exposure  for  any  other  stop, 
sincestopf.il  or  L".S.  8  requires 
twice  the  time  of  exposure  that 
stop  t  does;  /.1 6  or  stop  16  re- 
quires four  times,  and  so  on. 

DIFFERENT  SUBJECTS 

If  we  take  as  the  standard  sub- 
ject an  ordinary  landscape  show- 
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The  Torrent 

Made  with  No  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak,  by  A.  C.  Smalley 


ing  the  sky,  without  any  heav}^ 
foreground,  groups  and  street 
scenes  and  landscapes  with  dark 
foregrounds  will  need  twice  as 
much  exposure  as  this  standard 
subject,  and  portraits  and  scenes 


in  the  shade  of  trees  or  houses 
will  want  four  times  as  much  ex- 
posure, while  sea  or  open  beach 
or  snow  scenes  will  want  only 
half  the  exposure  of  the  standard 
subject.    This  rule,  then,  will  en- 
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able    us    to    deal    with    different 
kinds  of  subjects. 

But  there  is  one  subject  for 
which  no  rule  is  really  satisfac- 
tory, and  that  is  a  photograpli 
taken  inside  a  room,  whether  it  is 
a  photograph  of  the  room  itself 
or  of  a  person  sitting  in  the  room. 
Onh'  experience  or  some  method 
of  measuring  the  light  inside  the 
room  will  enable  the  exposure 
under  such  circumstances  to  be 
judged  accurately,  but  for  a  first 
trial  about  lOO  times  the  exposure 
sliould  be  given  tliat  would  be 
given  on  the  standard  landscape 
out-of-doors. 

THE    LIGHT    FALLING    OX    THE 
SUBJECT 

The  liglit  falling  on  the  subject 
depends  on  what  one  may  call  the 


light  conditions  at  the  time,  and 
these  depend  on  tliree  factors — 
the  time  of  year,  the  time  of  day 
and  on  the  weather. 

If  we  take  as  our  standard  time 
the  middle  of  the  day — 10  to  2 — 
in  the  late  spring  and  summer, 
then  during  the  middle  of  the  day 
in  the  fall  and  winter,  or  during 
the  hours  between,  say,  8  and  10 
and  S  and  5  in  spring  and  sum- 
mer, twice  as  much  exposure 
should  be  given,  while  during  the 
same  hours  of  the  morning  and 
afternoon  in  the  fall  and  winter 
the  exposure  should  be  four  times 
as  long. 

Turning  to  the  weather,  we  may 
call  bright  sunlight  the  standard. 
When  it  is  cloudy  bright,  that  is, 
when  there  are  light  clouds  over 
tile  sun,  double  the  exposure  will 


The  Picnic 

Made  with  No.  3A  1  oldiiia:  Pocket  Kodak 


1  lie  Bridge  of  Sighs,  Wnice 
Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak:  stop  /".ll  :    ],i  sec. 
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be  I'cquirt'd.     When  it  is  cloudy  Now^  liaviii<;'  elassifii'd  the  thiie 

dull  we  shall  have  to  give  four  and  the  weather  and  the  subject, 

times,  while  when  the  clouds  are  we  can  best  put  the  whole  matter 

very  dark  and  the  day  is  gloomy  in    the   form   of  tlie   table   given 

eight  times  will  be  needed.  below: 

EXPOSURE  GUIDE 


Figure 

Exposure  Table 

Subject 

Index 
No. 

Shutter 

stop 

Snow,  sea  and  beaeh  scenes      

Ordinary  landseajies  showing  sky  .... 
Ciroups,  street  scenes,  landscape  no  sky    . 
Portrait  (outdoors)  shaded  scenes     .    .    . 
Interiors,  portraits  indoors,  etc 

TIME  OF  YEAR  AND  DAY 

Sprino;  and  summer — middle  of  da\-  .    .    . 

Morning  and  late  afternoon 

Fall  and  winter — middle  of  day 

Morning  and  afternoon 

V2 
1 
0 

4 

400 

1 
2 

4 

1 

4 

8 

V2 
1 
0 

4 

8 

16 

32 
400 
800 

50 
50 
50 
25 
*B 

*B 

*B 
tT  4  Sees. 
tT  8  Sees. 

16 
8 
4 
4 

16 

8 
4 
4 
4 

WEATHER 

Above  800  give  propor- 
tionate extra  time. 

Cloudv,  dull 

Heavy  clouds,  very  dull 

*  Use  a  tripod  or  place  the  camera  on  .something  rigid  to  hold  it  still,  press  and  release 
shutter  quickly  (^  .second). 

t  Use  a  tripod  and  give  exposure  indicated. 

For  sharp  results  take  care  to  judge  distance  correctly. 


In  order  to  use  this  table  find 
the  figure  given  for  the  subject, 
the  figure  given  for  the  time  and 
the  figure  given  for  the  weather 
and  multiply  them  all  together. 
The  number  obtained  by  multi- 
]ilying  them  together  we  can  call 
an  index  number,  and  then  if  we 
look  at  the  exposure  table  on  the 
right  we  shall  see  given  there  the 
shutter  speed  to  use  and  the  stop 
number  at  which  the  diaphragm 
sliould  be  set.    It  will  be  remem- 


bered that  Stop  4  means  /.8,  Stop 
8  means  /.ll  and  Stoj)  16  means 
/.1 6. 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen 
that  when  the  index  number  is 
greater  than  4  we  cannot  give  an 
instantaneous  exposure  and  the 
only  safe  thing  to  do  is  to  use  a 
tripod  or  place  the  camera  on 
something  rigid,  to  hold  it  still. 
When  the  index  number  is  either 
8,  16  or  32  set  the  shutter  to  B 
and  press  the  shutter  trigger  and 
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An  Egyptian  Canal 
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release  it  as  quickly  as  possible. 
When  the  index  number  is  400  or 
800  set  the  shutter  to  T  and  use 
a  watch  for  timing  the  exposure. 
Remember  that  in  indoor  pho- 
tography it  is  always  essential 
to  use  a  tripod  and  give  a  time 
exposure. 

Let  us  take  an  exauiple  of  the 
use  of  this  table:  Suppose  that 
we  are  photographing  at  the  be- 
ginning of  July  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  day.  tlien  the  figure  for 
the  time  will  be  1.  but  if  the  wea- 


ther is  cloudy  and  dull  the  figure 
for  tlie  weather  will  be  4.  and  if 
we  are  taking  an  ordinary  land- 
scape the  index  number  will  be 
1.  1x4x1  =  1.  Tlie  numbers  in 
the  Exposure  Table  opposite  4 
tell  us  we  must  set  our  diaphragm 
at  Stop  4  (f.S)  and  the  shutter 
at  25. 

By  using  this  litth'  calculating 
table,  we  shall  be  able  to  get  a 
much  better  proportion  of  good 
exposures  than  we  could  possibly 
ffct  bv  guess  work. 


Made  with  a  Graflex,  by  J.  E.  Alibe 
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STOP  QUARRELING 


THE  Autographic  Kodak  is  a 
long  step  toward  an  ideal 
every  amateur  should  hold — the 
ideal  of  orderl}'  memoranda. 
Very  often  nothing  could  be  more 
disappointing  than  not  to  know 
just  where  and  just  when  a  pic- 
ture was  taken.  We  think  at  the 
time  we  take  it  that  we  will  re- 
member everything — it  may  all 
seem  so  vivid.  We  think  we  will 
remember  which  of  the  baby's 
birthdays  it  was.  or  which  stop 
it  was,  or  that  it  was  cloudy,  or 
that  this  was  the  town  hall  of 
So-and-So.  But  very  often  we 
don't. 

Only  the  other  day  I  heard  that 
baby  dispute,  and,  would  you 
believe  me,  it  was  the  child's 
mother  and  father  who  could  not 


showed  him  at  seven  or  eight 
months. 

"I  remember,"  said  Mother, 
"because  I  had  just  bought  that 
dress." 

"And  I  remember  it,"  insisted 
Father,  "because  I  had  just 
bought   the   SA." 

There  was  no  settling  it  at 
all.  It  never  will  be  settled.  The 
baby  won't  remember — and  the 
camera  can't  tell  because  Father 
had  failed,  with  his  first  roll,  to 
j)rovide  the  autographic  film. 

The  autographic  record  is  not 
to  help  the  art  of  the  picture — 
for  it  does  not  appear  in  the  print 
— but  it  does  wonderfully  help 
the  meaning  of  the  picture,  since 
by  reference  to  the  negative  all 
the  facts  that  are  autographically 
recorded   on    the   margin    of    the 


agree  as   to  whether  the  picture       film  become  instantly  available. 
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CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

•{  HOULD      vou      change      your       address  you   will   fail   to   receive 


^       address    be   sure   to   notify  the  magazine  after  moving  from 

us    promptly,    giving    both    your  the   address  we   liave   on   file,  as 

old  and  new  addresses,  tor/ether  the    post-office    department    for- 

with   th's   date    i/our  subscription  wards   none   but   first-class   mail. 

expires.  from  one  address  to  another,  free 

Should    you    fail    to   notify    us  of  charge.      Please  protect  your- 

promptly  when  you  change  your  self  in  this  regard. 
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SOLVING 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROBLEMS 

A  THING  tliat  is  worth  tlie  doing  is  worth  doing  well.     When  we 
make  pictures  we  should  try  to  make  the  best  j^ictures  we  are 
able  to  produce. 

The  more  experience  we  possess  in  picture  making  tliL'  surer  we 
are  of  obtaining  the  results  we  seek. 

Experience  is  a  competent  teacher,  but  experience  teaches  slowly. 
The  most  economical  and  most  rapid  way  of  learning  is  by  profiting 
from  the  experience  gained  by  others.  We  have  available  the 
knowledge  that  scientists  and  practical  workers  have  acquired  from 
many  years  of  experience  in  photographic  work. 

If  you  care  to  profit  from  this  knowledge  submit  your  photo- 
graphic problems  to  us.     We  will  take  pleasure  in  assisting  you. 

If  you  wish  us  to  criticise  your  negatives  and  prints  be  sure  to 
send  the  negatives  with  the  prints.  Give  all  the  data  you  can 
furnish.  We  can  offer  the  most  comprehensive  criticisms  when 
we  know  the  month,  the  time  of  day.  the  light  conditions  that 
existed  and  the  stop  and  shutter  speed  used  when  the  exposure  was 
made.  We  also  wish  to  know  the  name  and  grade  of  paper  on 
which  each  print  was  made.  Negatives  and  prints  will^  of  course, 
be  promptly  returned. 

These  services  will  he  rendered  free  of  charge. 


ADDRESS   ALL   COMMUNICATIONS 

"KODAKERY" 
CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 
Toronto^  Canada 
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Yon  can  make 
flashlight  pic- 
tures of  parties 
and  other  home 
functions  with 
simplicity-  a  n  d 
convenience  by 
using 

Eastman 
Flash 
Sheets 

with  the 

Kodak  Flash  Sheet  Holder 

Affords  the  surest  and  most  eft'ective  method 
of  setting  oft'  the  flash. 


EASTMAN  FLASH  SHEETS 

No.  I,  per  package  of  6  sheets,  3x4  inches 

No.  2,  '  4x5 

No.  3,  "  "  "  5x7 

Kodak  Flash  Sheet  Holder       -         -         - 


?o.35 
■56 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


A/  voiir  dealer'' s. 


TORONTO,  CANADA 
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Eastman 
Photo   Paste 

Xot  a  common  paste — a  high 
grade  adhesive  prepared  especial!}- 
for  photographic  purposes. 

THE  TRICE. 

3-oiince  tube,  -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        $0.15 

5-ouiice  tube,  -- .25 


Flexo 
Print  Roller 


By  means  of  this  roller  the  print  is  not  only 
smoothed  out  in  position  but  proper  adhesion 
between  print  and  mount  is  assured.  A  real 
necessity-  when  paste  is  the  mounting  medium. 

THE  PRICK. 
Flexo  Print  Roller,       -  ...---        Jo  20 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

Af  your  dealrt's. 
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Inipromptu  head  and 
shoulder  portraits  of 
relatives  and  friends  — 
portraits  made  at  home, 
without  fuss  or  for- 
malit}' — are  quite  with- 
in reach  of  your  Kodak 
when  fitted  with  a 


Kodak  Portrait  Attaclirient 

This  tiny  lens  slips  on  in  front  of  the  regular 
lens,  and  does  not  in  any  way  complicate  the 
working  of  the  camera.  All  you  haye  to  do  is  to 
follow  the  simple  directions  that  go  with  the 
attachment. 

The  price  is  only  fifty  ceiits. 
CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,  CANADA 


At  your  dealei  's 
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A  Versatile  Camera 


Premo  No.  g 


Suitabh"  equipped  for  practically  any  work. 

It  is  exceptionalh-  desirable  for  interior  work,  as  it 
has  a  long  draw  of  bellows,  so  that  it  ma}^  be  used  for 
portraiture  or  close  up  work  without  the  need  of  por- 
trait attachments.  For  such  work  its  ground  glass  for 
sharp  focusing  will  be  found  very  convenient. 

The  camera  takes  films  or  plates  with  equal  facil- 
ity, and  considering  its  capabilities,  is  extremely  light 
and  compact. 

Piicis:  Premo  No.  9  with  Rapid  Rectilinear  lens 
and  Kodak  Automatic  Shutter,  4x5,  S28.00;  2>% 
X  5^,  $28.00;  5x7,  I33.00. 

Premo  catalogue  free  at  the  dealer's,  or  mailed  on  request. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


At  your  dealer's. 


TORONTO,  CANADA 
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The  KODAK  FILM  TANK 


makes  anybod}'  an  expert  as  far  as  film 
developing  goes. 
All  b}^  daylight. 

PRICES. 
Brownie  Kodak  Film  Tank,  for  use  with  No.  1,  No.  2  and  No.  2  Fold- 
ing Pocket  Brownie  cartridges,  complete S2.75 


Vest  Pocket  Kodak  Film  Tank,  for  Vest  Pocket  cartridges,  complete, 

2}^-inch  Kodak  Film  Tank,  for  use  with  all  Kodak  or  Brownie  car- 
tridges having  a  film  width  of  2J^  inches  or  less,  complete,     . 

3J^-inch  Kodak  Film  Tank,  for  use  with  all  Kodak  and  Brownie  car- 
tridges having  a  film  width  of  3%  inches  or  less,  complete,     . 

5  inch  Kodak  Film   Tank,  for  n.>^e  with  all   Kodak  and  Brownie  car- 
tridges having  a  film  width  of  5  inches  or  less,  complete, 

7-inch    Kodak    Film    Tank,  for    use  with    No.  5   Cartridge    Kodak  or 
shorter  film  cartridges,  complete 


6.50 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


A/  vour  dealer's. 


TORONTO,  CANADA 
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GRAFLEX 

vCllllCiCi 


-makes  SURE  of  the 
focus  and  picture! 


THOSE  "now  or  never"  pictures  that  you 
only  have  one  chance  at : 

— get  them  with  a  Graftcx. 
Pictures  you  can't  take  with  the  usual  cam- 
era, kiddies  at  play  indoors,  street  scenes  in 
a  dull  light,  snapshots  in  the  shade  : 

— take  them  -with  a  Graflex. 
Pictures  other  cameras  lose  thro'  the  finder's 
uncertainty  or  guessing  at  distance  : 

— make  sure  of  them  with  a  Graflex. 
The  Graflex  difference  in  principle  makes 
SURE  of  the  focus  and  shows  you  the  picture 
Fri,I„-SIZH  until  the  shutter  snaps. 
Send  for  the  Graflex  Book 
Tells  in  full  detail  what  the  difference  is 
and  how  and  why  a  Graflex  results  in  finer 
pictures. 

CANADIAN   KODAK  CO..  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 


.Si> 
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Belt  Case 

for 

Vest  Pocket 

Kodak 


When  pockets  are  at  a  premium  and  there 
doesn't  seem  room  for  even  such  a  compact 
little  instrument  as  the  V.  P.  K.,  this  belt  case 
qualifies  as  "just  the  thing." 

Made  of  tough  russet  sole  leather  tan  color, 
with  a  broad  loop  through  which  the  belt 
is  slipped. 


THE    PRICE 
Belt  Case  for  carr3'ing  Vest  Pocket  Kodak, 


$1.50 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,  CANADA 


At  voiti   dealer's. 


-^^ 


iJP 


Contrast 

Velvet 

Velox 

is  the  paper  that  will  give  3'ou  snappy 
prints  ■  from  flat,  over-exposed  films  of 
snow  scenes  as  well  as  from  thin,  under- 
developed negatives. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


At  your  dealer's. 


No.  1 

Autographic 

KODAK, 

Special 


A  Kodak  in  its  simplicity  and  compactness— eas}- 
to  operate  and  fits  the  pocket. 

A  Special  in  its  lens  and  slintter  equipment — 
high  speed  Anastigmat  lens  and  Optimo  shutter 
with  adjustable  speeds  ranging  from  1-300  of  a 
second  to  one  second. 

And  then  too,  there  is  a  nicety  of  finish,  a  perfec- 
tion of  workmanship,  an  attention  to  detail  that  do 
their  full  part  in  making  this  model  a  Special  in 
every  sense  of  the  word. 


PRICE 

No.  1  Autographic  Kodak.  Special.  Bausch  &  I,oiub  Kodak  Anas- 
tigmat lens.y'e.S.  Optimo  shutter,  (^Formerly  listed  as  the  Zeiss 

Kodak  Anastigmat)       ----------  $-15.00 

Ditto,  with  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens. /.6.3.  4 J^  inch  focus,      -        -  40.0(1 

Ditto,  with  Cooke  Kodak.  Anastigmat  lens, /6.3,  4J^  inch  focus.  30. 00 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,   CANADA 


yj/  youy  dt-al^'r's. 


KODAKEBY 


MAGAZINE  7^>- AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


FEBRUARY,  1917 


CANADIAN    KODAK    CO.,  Umited 

TORONTO,     CANADA 


The  ncivest  of  the  Kodak  helps 


KODAK  AUTO-MASK 
PRINTING  FRAxME 

A  mask  that  ma}-  be  adjusted  as  the  amateur 
wills  within  the  limits  of  the  regular  amateur 
sizes. 

Especially  convenient  for  duplicate  prints,  as 
the  negative  is  held  firmh'  in  proper  position 
for  one  print  or  a  hundred  without  the  necessity 
of  re-masking. 

THE   PRICE. 
Kodak  Auto-Mask  Printing  Frame         .  .         $1.'»0 

CANADIAN   KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,    CANADA 


At  your  dccilci 


If  it  isn't  an  Eastman 
It  isn't  a  Kodak 


'^»^ 


^' 


(r  -  Vi    "---•-  V. 


"Good  Bye !" 

From  No.  3A  Special  Kodak  Negative 
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Fig.  1. — Made  in  bright  sunlight  at  4  P.  M..  in  March;  stop,  lb;   1-25  sec. 

THE   PATH  THROUGH  THE  DRIFT 

HEN   the  snow  is  piled  so      fashioned  winter" — such   a  storv 


high  alongside  the  path 
that  it  suggests  rugged  masses  of 
whitened  rocks,  and  when  the  sun- 
light, coming  at  any  angle  from  in 
front  of  us,  places  highlights  on 
the  summits  of  the  lumps  and 
ridges  of  the  snow,  we  hare  before 
us  the  subject  and  the  light  con- 
ditions for  making  pictures  that 
will  tell  the  story  of  a  "good  old- 


as  is  told  by  our  illustrations. 

When  the  method  of  their  mak- 
ing is  understood  it  becomes  just 
as  easy  to  obtain  such  pictures 
with  snapshot  exposures  as  it  is 
to  make  snapshot  pictures  of 
summer  landscapes. 

We  make  snapshots  of  summer 
landscapes  with  the  sun  behind  or 
to  the  right  or  left  of  the  camera, 
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I'lg.  J. — Madr  in  bright  sunlight  at  3  P.M.,  in  March;  stop.  16;   1-25  sec. 


but  we  can  only  make  striking 
pictures  of  paths  through  snow- 
drifts when  the  sun  is  either  di- 
rectly in  front,  or  somewhat  to  the 
riglit  or  left  of  directly  in  front  of 
the  camera,  because  it  is  only 
when  snow  pictures  are  made 
from  a  point  from  which  we  can 
see  the  shadows  on  the  snow  that 
the  shadows  can  be  recorded  in 
the  picture,  and,  unless  these 
shadows  are  recorded  the  snow 
will  appear  as  a  blank,  uninter- 
esting mass  of  white. 

When  the  sun  is  in  front  of  the 
camera  we  are  working  against 
the  light,  and  when  working 
against  the  light  a  hat  or  some 
other  opaque  obj  ect  must  be  lield 
in  such  a  position  that  it  will  cast 
a  shadow  on  the  lens  without  its 
being  visible  when  looking  in  the 


finder,  to  prevent  the  sun  from 
sliining  in  the  lens  and  fogging 
the  film. 

Our  illustrations  were  made  by 
the  metliod  we  have  described. 

The  shadows  on  the  snow  in 
Fig.  ]  show  tliat  the  picture  was 
made  directly  against  the  light. 
Tile  sun  was  just  far  enough 
above  the  building  not  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  field  of  view.  Note 
the  light  on  the  building.  This  is 
not  direct  sunlight,  for  the  sun 
was  shining  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  house.  It  is  light  that 
came  from  the  northern  and 
eastern  sky,  and  light  that  was 
reflected   by   the    snow. 

Fig.  2  represents  the  same  sub- 
ject photographed  from  a  differ- 
ent point  of  view,  at  an  earlier 
hour  of  another  day,  the  sun  be- 
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ing  ill  front  and  slightly  to  tlif 
left  of  the  camera. 

The  path  shown  in  Fig.  3  ex- 
tends nearly  east  and  west.  The 
sun  was  just  above  the  tree  at 
the   extreme   left   of   the   picture. 

The  exposures,  ^i-.th  of  a 
second  with  stop  16.  were  ample 
for  recording  the  shadows  on  tlie 
snow  but  were  too  short  for  re- 
cording detail  in  the  darker  ob- 
jects. Had  a  Kodak  Sky  Filter 
been  used,  upside  dotvn  (that  is. 
yellow  part  at  the  bottom  and 
clear  glass  part  at  the  top  of  the 
lens),  so  the  light  from  the  snow 
would  have  been  subdued  in  pass- 
ing through  the  yellow  part  of  tlie 
filter  and  a  ^Aa  second  exposure 
given  with  stop  8  (f.  11  on  anas- 
tigmat  lenses)  the  shadows  on  the 


snow  would  have  been  even  better 
rendered  and  the  same  amount 
of  detail  would  have  been  re- 
corded in  the  other  parts  of  the 
subjects. 

Snapshot  pictures  of  sun  lighted 
snowbanks  can  be  made  with  all 
kinds  and  all  sizes  of  hand  cameras 
between  the  hours  of  10  and  3  in 
January  and  February,  or  be- 
tween 9  and  4  in  ^Marcli.  With 
cameras  having  the  shutter  speed 
marking  and  the  stop  markings 
we  have  mentioned  give  the  ex- 
posures stated.  With  all  other 
kinds  of  hand  cameras  that  have 
more  than  one  stop  use  the  second 
stoji  wlien  the  Kodak  Sky  Filter  is 
not  used,  and  the  largest  stop 
when  the  Sky  Filter  is  used,  and 
make  a   siinpsliot   exposure. 
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EXPOSE   FOR  THE  SHADOWS 

G^  KADATioxs  of  light  and  sli.idt 
^  illuminate  nearly  everv  sub- 
ject we  wish  t(i  ph()to<ira})li. 
Unless  we  desire  to  make  silhou- 
ettes our  pictures  will  most  faith- 
fully represent  the  subjects  por- 


as  possible  of  these  gradations. 
The  lights  and  shades  of  a 
picture  are  broadly  classified  as 
liighlights.  halftones  and  shadows. 
Tile  strong  lights  in  the  picture 
are  known  as  the  highlights,  the 


trayed  wlirn  tliry  record  as  many      dark   parts   the   shadows   and   the 

middle  tones,  which 
are  neither  very  light 
nor  very  dark,  are 
called  the  halftones. 
Detail,  which  consists 
of  minor  gradations 
of  light,  should  be  re- 
corded in  all  but  the 
strongest  lights  and 
deepest  shadows. 

Now  in  order  to 
record  tlir  detail  in 
the  liighlights,  half- 
tones and  shadows  of 
a  photograph  w  e 
must  expose  for  the 
shadows  and  let  the 
highlights  take  care 
of  themselves. 

But.  it  may  be  in- 
(jiiircd.  will  not  this 
riMilt  in  over-expos- 
ing the  highlights?  It 
will  not  unless  there 
is  great  contrast  be- 
twrcn  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  the  sub- 
ject, and. even  should 
17-      1      c.        ic    1  -n  o»      r,  -n  \i    'i^r.t  the  contrast  be  great, 

Fig.    1.      Stop.    16;   l-oOsec:  3   P.M.   hept.  o  ' 
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the  latitude  of  the  film  will  take 
care  of  considerable  ovcr-exposurr 
without  impairing  the  quality  of 
the  negative. 

Our  illustrations  represent  a 
scene  that  contained  very  strong 
contrasts  of  light  and  shade. 
These  are  reproductions  from 
straight  prints  that 
were  m  a  d  e  from 
straight  negatives. 
By  this  we  mean  that 
neither  negatives  nor 
))rints  were  manipu- 
lated in  any  way 
whatever.  The  nega- 
tives were  cut  from 
the  same  roll  of  film. 
which  was  developed 
for  20  minutes  at  6.3 
degrees  in  a  Kodak 
Film  Tank  with  the 
Film  Tank  Developer 
Powders. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  re- 
sult of  exposing  for 
the  highlights  only. 
Fig.  2  shows  the  re- 
sult of  exposing  for 
the  shadows  and  let- 
ting the  highlights 
take-,  care  of  them- 
selves. The  data  un- 
der Fig.  2  tells  us  that 
a  %  second  exposure 
with  stop  16  (which 
requires  a  tripod)  was 
needed  for  recording 


detail  in  the  picture.  Though  the 
sun  was  shining  briglitly  when  the 
exposure  was  made  the  greater 
part  of  the  subject  was  in  the  shade 
of  tall  trees.  Such  a  subject  always 
requires  a  longer  exposure  than  i^ 
needed  for  an  open  landscape. 
Remember  tliat  the  darker  the 


Stop,   16,    1-.5   sec.;  3   P.M.   Sept. 
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shadows  the  longt-r  the  exposure  become  so  dense  tliat  the  high- 
needed  for  recording  detail  in  the  liglit  detail  will  not  print.  The 
shadows,  and  that  only  by  ex-  surest  way  to  guard  against 
])osing  for  the  shadows  can  ample  over-development  is  to  develoj) 
detail  be  recorded  throughout  the  the  negatives  in  the  tank,  ex- 
))icture.  actly  according  to  the  instruc- 
Do  not  over-develo])  your  tions  that  are  furnished  with  the 
iitgatives.   or   the   highlights   will  tank. 


phc)to(;raphixg  interiors 


I  ^LAciN'(;  the  camera  on  a 
J^  tripod  and  making  time  ex- 
posures by  the  daylight  that  en- 
ters through  doors  and  windows 
is  the  simplest  way  of  photo- 
graphing rooms   in  the  home. 

Those  who  have  observed  that 
the  light  is  strong  in  some  parts  of 
a  room  and  weak  in  other  parts 
may  doubt  that  gooct  results  can  be 
obtained  by  so  simple  a  method. 

The  secret  of  success  lies  in  con- 
trolling the  light  by  raising  or 
lowering  the  window  shades  and 
opening  or  closing  doors  so  the 
light  will  be  as  uniform  as  possible 
in  those  parts  of  the  room  that  are 
to  be  photographed,  and  in  always 
having  the  light  come  from  behind 
the  camera  or  from  any  one  or 
more  sides  ed-cepfinr/  that  side  of 
the  room  toward  tvhich  the  lens  is 
pointed.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
give  an  exposure  that  is  long 
enough  for  recording  detail  in  all 
l)ut   the  darkest  shadows. 


Our  illustrf.tions  are  from  pho- 
tographs that  were  made  by  this 
method.  The  rooms  were  photo- 
graphed on  a  day  of  bright  sun- 
shine. The  only  change  made  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  rooms  was 
the  removal  of  such  furniture  as 
was  too  near  the  camera. 

Fig.  1  was  made  at  10  A.M. 
The  walls,  ceiling  and  woodwork 
were  light  colored.  The  light  came 
from  the  east,  through  one  window 
and  one  open  door,  both  of  which 
were  behind  the  camera.  The 
south  wall  is  shown  on  the  left  side 
of  the  picture.  The  staircase  is 
along  the  west  wall.  Though  the 
shades  on  the  staircase  windows 
were  drawn  down  they  were  so 
light  colored  that  the  outlines  of 
the  window  sashes  could  be  seen 
through  the  shades. 

Fig.  2  shows  another  view  of  the 
same  room.  The  open  doorway  is 
in  the  north  wall.  The  light  came 
from  the  riaht  side  of  the  camera. 
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Tilt'  strongest  light  tliat  entered 
the  room  beyond  the  doorway 
came  through  windows  at  the  left, 
which  could  not  be  seen  from  the 
position  of  the  camera. 

The  walls,  ceiling  and  furnish- 
ings recorded  in  Fig.  3  were  very 
dark.  The  sun  was  shining  di- 
rectly against  the  windows  shown 
in  the  picture,  thus  casting  shad- 
ows of  the  window  bars  on  the 
dark  colored  shades.  This  picture 
was  made  by  the  light  that  came 
through  two  large  bay  windows 
that  were  ojjposite  each  other. 
The  shadows  on  the  floor  show 
that  a  much  stronger  light  came 


through  the  windows  on  the  left 
than  through  those  on  the  right 
side  of  the  camera. 

r'ig.  i  shows  parts  of  three 
rooms.  The  view  is  looking  east. 
The  farthest  room  was  lighted  by 
windows  on  the  north,  east  and 
south  sides  and  the  other  rooms 
by  north  and  south  windows. 
The  shrubbei-y,  faintly  seen  above 
the  fern,  was  outdoors  in  the 
shade  and  very  close  to  the  build- 
ing. 

The  ui!i(|ue  etlects  shown  in 
Figs.  5  and  6,  which  were  made 
on  a  dull  day,  were  obtained  by 
making   an   exposure    indoors   for 
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tlif  outdoor  \  irw  that  is  seen 
througli  tlif  closed  windows. 

When  photographing  ijiteriors 
it  is  imperative  to  observe  the 
following  rules. 

The  camera  must  be  placed  on 
a  tripod  or  other  rigid  support  for 
making  time  exposures.  If  time 
exjiosures  are  made  with  the 
cam':'ra  held  in  the  hands  the  pic- 
ture will  be  blurred,  and  if  snap- 
shots are  made  the  negatives  will 
be  under-exposed- 


riic  camera  luu'^t  be  level,  so 
the  vertical  lines  of  the  walls,  as 
seen  in  the  finder,  are  parallel 
with  the  sides  of  the  finder,  or 
the  picture  will  show  the  walls 
tn])ering. 

More  of  the  floor  than  of  the 
ceiling  must  be  shown,  or  the  room 
will  api^ear  to  be  top-heavy. 

Before  making  the  exposure 
place  your  head  squarely  in  front 
of  the  lens  and  look  for  reflections 
in   pictures   or  mirrors    (note  the 
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-Made  at  .■■  i'.  M.  ;  >tiip,  16;  10  minutes 


reflection  in  the  2)ictiire  above  the 
mantle  in  Fig.  3)  and,  if  any  are 
seen,  place  a  wad  of  paper  be- 
hind one  corner  of  the  frame, 
thus  changing  its  angle.  A 
slight  change  of  angle  will  not 
be  noticed  in  the  picture.  Never 
use  a  large  stop  or  i)art  of  the 
picture  will  be  out  of   focus. 

Never  place  f-urniture  in  the 
foreground  near  the  camera,  or 
it  will  appear  too  large  in  com- 
parison with  the  furniture  that 
is   farther   from   the   lens. 

Do  not  include  a  lot  of  furni- 
ture within  the  field  of  view,  or 
the  jjicture  will  suggest  that 
the  room  is  crowded.  Make  dif- 
ferent views  of  the  same  room, 
with  each  piece  of  furniture  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  its  accus- 
tomed place. 


I-ig.  4. 


-Made  at  4  P.  M.;  -top,  /. 
2  minutes 
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To  determine  the  exposures  for 
interiors  we  must  know  whether 
our  camera  has  a  double  or  a 
single  lens.  The  front  combina- 
tion of  a  double  lens  is  in  front  of 
the  shutter  and  is  visible  whether 
the  shutter  is  open  or  closed, 
while  a  single  lens  is  placed  be- 


hind thf  shutter  and  is  not  visible 
when  the  shutter  is  closed. 

With  all  double  lens  hand 
cameras  use  stop  16,  and  with  all 
single  lens  cameras  that  have  no 
stop  marked  16  use  the  second 
stop  and  give  the  exposures 
recommended    in    the    following: 


EXPOSURE   TABLE   FOR   PHOTOGRAPHING   INTERIORS 

White  walls  and  more  than  one  window: 

bright  sun  outside,  t  st-foiuls ; 
hazy  sun,   10  seconds; 
cidiuly  l)rif>ht,  -20  seconds^; 
cloudy  dull,  40  seconds. 

White  walls  and  only  one  window: 

bright  siui  outside,  (>  seconds; 
hazy  sun,  1.5  seconds; 
cloudy  bright,  30  seconds; 
cloudy  dull,  60  seconds. 

Medium  colored  walls  and  hangings  and  more  than  one  window: 
bright  siui  outside,  8  seconds; 
hazy  sun,  20  seconds; 
cloudy  bright,  40  seconds; 
cloudy  dull,  SO  seconds. 

INIedium  colored  walls  and  hangings  and  only  one  window: 
bright  sun  outside,  1^  seconds; 
hazy  sun,  150  seconds; 
cloudy  bright,  60  seconds; 
cloudy  dull,  1^0  seconds. 

Dark  colored  walls  and  hangings  and  more  than  one  window: 
bright  sun  outside,  -20  seconds; 
hazy  sun,  40  seconds; 
cloudy  bright,  80  seconds; 
cloudy  dull,  2  minutes,  40  seconds. 

Dark  colored  walls  and  hangings  and  only  one  window: 

bright  sini  outside,  40  seconds; 
iiazy  sun,  80  seconds; 
cloudy  bright,  2  minutes,  40  seconds; 
cloudv  dull,  .■>  minutes,  20  seconds. 
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This  table  is  calculated  for 
rooms  whose  windows  receive  the 
unobstructed  light  from  the  sky, 
and  for  exposures  made  not 
earlier  than  three  hours  after 
sunrise  or  later  than  three  hours 
before  sunset. 

When  the  next  smaller  stop 
than  the  one  mentioned,  on  either 
single  or  double  lens  cameras  is 
used,  give  twice  the  exposure 
stated  in  the  table. 

If  in  doubt  whether  the  walls 
and  hangings  of  the  room  should 
be    classed    as    medium    or    dark 


1  ^n^ 

1811 :» 

i 

I    a  H  J:^ 

^^^H^^^p^^^^        "--..,.    ^^^^1 

Fig.  6.— Made  at  10  A.  ^1.;  clou.Iy  Ai, 
stop,  f.2J:  10  sec. 


Fig.  5. — Made  at  10  .\.  M. :  very  cluiidy; 
stop,  f.22  ;  5  sec. 

colored  give  the  exposure  recom- 
mended for  dark  colored  walls 
and  hangings. 

Conditions  will  vary  greatly  in 
ditl'erent  rooms,  but  no  matter 
wliat  the  conditions  may  be,  if 
the  rooms  contain  one  or  more 
windows  you  can  make  good  pic- 
tures of  i^arts  of  such  rooms  by 
the    method    we    have    described. 
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The  Random  Copyright,  1916,  by  L.  Stanger 

Made  by  I^.  Stanger,  with  1-550  sec.  Kxposure,  on  a  Seed  Graflex  Plate 


WHY  A  GRAFLEX? 


WHAT  are  the  advantages  of 
using  a  Graflex?  Mr. 
Stanger's  picture  "The  Random," 
reproduced  above,  gives  one  of 
the  answers  to  this  question. 

Mr.  Stanger  informs  us  that 
this  represents  a  /u50  of  a  second 
snapshot  exposure,  on  a  Seed 
Graflex  Plate,  made  while  the 
horses  were  trotting,  about  noon 
on  a  cloudy  day.  To  those  who 
have  never  made  pictures  with  a 
Graflex  under  similar  conditions 
this  statement  may  seem  in- 
credible. 

Let  us  consider  this  statement 
and  see  if  it  will  bear  analysis : 
The  shadows  on  the  ground  are 
faint.  They  are  vertical  shadows, 
appearing  directly  underneath  the 
horses  and  the  cart.  In  the 
United  States  the  sun  is  never 
directly  overhead,  so  we  never  ob- 


serve vertical  sun  shadows.  These 
are  exacth'  the  kind  of  shadows  we 
ma}'  see  on  a  cloudy  day  under 
objects  that  are  a  few  feet  above 
the  ground  out  in  an  open  field. 

Note  the  detail  in  the  picture. 
This  indicates  ample  exposure. 
To  secure  ample  exposure  in  %50 
of  a  second  on  a  cloudy  day  a 
lens  of  large  aperture,  an  un- 
usually efficient  shutter  and  a  re- 
markably fast  plate  must  be  used. 

Lenses  of  /.4.5  aperture  are 
fitted  to  Graflex  cameras.  These 
are  large  aperture  lenses.  They 
are  about  twice  as  fast  as  f.Q.S 
lenses  and  about  three  times  as 
fast  as  rectilinears. 

The  Graflex  Focal  Plane  Shut- 
ter is  built  in  the  body  of  every 
Graflex  camera.  It  consists  of  a 
curtain  having  rectangular  aper- 
tures of  various  widths,  extending 
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entirely  across  the  focal  j^lane,  in 
front  of  and  very  close  to  the  film 
or  plate.  This  shutter  will  make 
automatic  exposures  ranging  from 
_i_  to  jj^jfjj  of  a  second  and  time 
exposures  of  any  duration.  In- 
stead of  considerably  reducing  the 
amount  of  light  tliat  passes 
through  the  lens,  as  happens  dur- 
ing the  opening  and  closing 
of  between-the-Iens  shutters,  the 
Graflex  P'ocal  Plane  Shutter  al- 
lows nearly  all  the  light  that 
passes  through  the  lens  to  act  on 
the  film  or  plate  during  the  entire 
period  of  exposure.  This  makes 
the  Graflex  Shutter  more  efficient 
than  other  shutters. 

For  regular  work  and  for  all  but 
work  that  must  be  done  under 
most  adverse  conditions,  the  Gra- 
flex, with  its  fA.5  lens  and  its  focal 
plane  shutter,  when  used  witii 
film,     will     prove     an     adequate 


equipment,  while  for  emergency 
work,  when  conditions  are  most 
adverse,  the  extremely  rapid  Seed 
Graflex  Plate  will  record  the  sub- 
ject if  it  can  be  recorded  at  all. 

These  are  the  special  features 
that  make  the  Graflex  more 
efficient  than  any  other  camera 
for   snapshot   Avork. 

While  Mr.  Stanger's  picture 
shows  what  can  be  done  with  a 
Graflex  under  very  adverse  con- 
ditions, we  wish  to  impress  the 
fact  that  extremely  short  exposures 
should  not  be  made  when  it  is 
permissible  to  give  more  ample  ex- 
posures. Even  when  photograph- 
ing rapidly  moving  objects  it  is 
always  best  to  give  the  most  ample 
exposures  that  will  arrest  move- 
ment. A  special  Graflex  exposure 
chart,  which  explains  the  shutter 
speeds  needed  for  doing  this,  is 
furnishedwith  all  Graflex  cameras. 


Winter  Joys 
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This  Uircli  Bark  Letter  to  the  publishers  of  Kodakerv  speaks  for  it-elf.  It 
speaks  also  in  eloquent  terms  of  the  Kodak  as  a  companion  adventurer  in 
the  far  and  fascinating  places  of  the  earth.  Perhaps  we  should  say  that 
it  speaks  above  all  of  that  love  of  life,  that  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  which 
elicits  from  nature  and  from  implements  like  the  Kodak  the  best  that 
is  in  them. 
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WHAT  HAPPENS  IN  DEVELOPMENT 


BY    DR.    C.    E.    K.    MEES 


A  FTER  a  film  has  been  exposed 
J~\  in  the  camera  it  must  be 
developed  to  get  the  picture.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  while  the 
exposure  does  not  make  any 
visible  change  in  the  film  it  does 
produce  an  invisible  change  in  it 
which  makes  it  possible,  by  means 
of  a  chemical  solution,  to  obtain 
an  image  corresponding  to  the 
scene  to  which  it  was  exposed. 
This  chemical  solution  is  called 
the  developer. 

The  sensitive  part  of  the  film, 
which  is  called  the  emulsion,  con- 
sists of  a  thin  layer  of  gelatine  in 
which  are  imbedded  the  sensitive 
grains  of  silver  bromide.  Silver 
bromide  is  a  chemical  which  can 
be  attacked  by  the  developing 
solution  and  turned  into  black 
metallic  silver. 

If  we  watch  a. film  developing 
and  see  the  image  gradually  ap- 
pear, it  seems  as  though  the  de- 
veloper was  adding  something  to 
the  film  to  produce  the  image,  but 
this  is  not  what  is  happening  at 
all.  A  developer  is  what  is  called 
in  chemistrj-  a  "reducing"  solu- 
tion, and  it  plays  the  same  part  for 
the  exposed  silver  bromide  that 
the  coke  of  a  blast  furnace  plays 
for  the  iron  ore.  When  iron  ore  is 
smelted    with    coke    in    a    blast 


furnace,  the  coke  takes  away  the 
chemical  substances  which  are 
combined  with  the  iron  and  leaves 
only  the  metallic  iron,  and  this 
process  is  called  the  "reduction" 
of  the  ore;  in  the  same  way  the 
developer  takes  away  from  the 
silver  bromide  the  bromine  which 
is  combined  with  the  silver  and 
leaves  behind  the  metallic  silver. 

The  grains  of  metallic  silver 
which  are  left  in  the  film  appear 
black  because  they  are  small  .iiul 
irregular  in  shape. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  of 
silver  as  a  bright,  white  metal,  but 
if  we  take  silver  and  break  it  up 
into  very  small  particles  they  will 
appear  gray,  and  the  grains  of 
silver  in  the  film  are  so  spongy 
in  their  nature  that  they  appear 
quite  black. 

There  are  many  reducing  agents 
known  in  chemistry  but  only  a 
very  limited  immber  are  available 
for  use  in  photography,  because, 
while  the}^  must  be  strong  enough 
to  reduce  exposed  silver  bromide 
under  the  proper  conditions,  yet 
if  they  are  too  strong  they  will  be 
able  also  to  reduce  the  silver 
bromide  which  has  not  been  ex- 
posed to  light,  so  that  we  have  to 
choose  just  those  few  substances 
which   will    remove    the    bromine 
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from  the  exposed  silver  bromide, 
but  will  not  alTect  the  unexposed 
grains. 

If  they  are  used  alone,  most  of 
the  developing  substances,  like 
pyro  and  hydrochinon,  are  not 
strong  enough  to  reduce  even  the 
exposed  silver  bromide,  but  they 
can  be  made  stronger  by  putting 
in  alkali,  so  that  a  developer  al- 
most always  contains  alkali  in 
addition  to  the  developing  agent 
itself.  This  alkali  is  usually 
added  in  the  form  of  carbonate, 
though  for  some  developers  caustic 
alkali  is  required  in  order  to  give 
them  sufficient  reducing  power. 
A  reducing  substance  such  as  a 
developer  has  a  great  affinity  for 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  so  when 


a  developing  solution  is  kept  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  will  oxidize  it 
and  spoil  its  reducing  power.  In 
order  to  stop  this  there  is  put  in 
aaiother  substance  which  lias  a 
great  eagerness  for  the  oxygen  of 
the  air;  this  is  sulphite  of  soda, 
which  retards  the  oxidation  of 
the  developer  without  hindering 
its  work  in  reducing  the  silver 
bromide.  Lastly,  a  developer  con- 
taining the  developing  substance 
and  alkali  and  sulphite  may  be 
so  strong  that  there  is  some  dan- 
ger that  it  wall  attack  not  only 
the  exposed  silver  bromide  but 
some  of  the  silver  bromide  which 
has  not  been  exposed  to  light,  and 
so  to  restrain  its  activity  and  to 
keep  it  to  its  proper  work  a  little 
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bromidf  of  })ota.sli  is  .sometimes 
added.  Often,  however,  the  bro- 
mide of  potash  is  unnecessary  and 
is  omitted.  No  bromide  of  potasli 
is  used  when  fihns  are  developed  in 
the  tank  with  the  tank  developer. 

The  typical  developer,  there- 
fore, consists  of  the  developing 
agent,  which  may  be  ])yro  or 
metol  or  hydrochinon  or  a  mix- 
ture of  them,  together  with  some 
alkali,  usually  in  the  form  of  car- 
bonate, some  sulphite,  to 
act  as  a  preservative,  and 
perhaps  some  bromide,  to 
restrain  the  action  of  the 
developer  and  to  prevent 
chemical  fog,  which  is  the 
develoijment  of  unexposed 
grains  of  silver  bromide. 

When  the  film  is  put  into 
such  a  developing  solution 
the  developer  penetrates 
into  the  gelatine  and  attacks 
the  exposed  grains  of  silver 
bromide,  turning  them  into 
little  black  grains  of  silver 
so  that  a  visible  image  ap- 
pears. The  developer  is 
oxidized  during  this  pro- 
cess and  the  oxidized  de- 
veloper, which  cannot  do 
any  more  work,  diffuses  out 
from  the  gelatine  and  its 
place  is  taken  by  fresh  de- 
veloper so  that  a  constant 
supply  of  developing  sub- 
stance is  going  to  the  grains 


of  silver  bromide,  reducing  them 
to  silver,  and  coming  out  again  in 
a  used-up  form.  Development, 
therefore,  takes  a  certain  definite 
amount  of  time,  the  image  grow- 
ing in  density  and  the  negative 
increasing  in  contrast  as  the  time 
is  increased.  Enough  time  must 
be  given  for  the  developer  to  do 
its  work,  but  if  the  film  is  left  in 
too  long  it  will  be  over-developed ; 
that   is   to  say,   too   much   of   the 
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silver  bromide  will  be  reduced  to 
metallic  silver  and  the  negative 
will  appear  too  dense  and 
strong. 

When  development  is  com- 
pleted and  enough  of  the  silver 
has  been  produced,  the  film  is  put 
into   the   fixing  bath^  which   is   a 


solution  of  hypo,  a  substance 
which  can  dissolve  away  the  unde- 
veloped grains  of  silver  bromide 
and  leave  only  the  black  grains  of 
metallic  silver  which  form  the  im- 
age, and  then,  after  washing  and 
drying,  the  film  is  ready  for 
Ijrinting. 


HOW  AN  AUTOGRAPHIC  RECORD  IDENTIFIED 
A  STOLEN  KODAK 


BY    J.    E. 

THE  Vest  Pocket  Kodak  which 
had  furnished  us  so  many 
interesting  souvenirs  of  a  trip 
through  the  Canadian  Rockies,  of 
our  voyage  across  the  Pacific  and 
of  journeys  in  Japan  and  China 
was  stolen  while  I  was  showing 
some  boys,  in  the  grounds  of  an 
old  Chinese  temple,  the  Boy  Scout 
trick  of  making  fire  by   friction. 

A  reward  of  1,000  cash  (about 
30  cents),  which  is  a  week's  wages 
for  a  Chinese  coolie,  failed  to 
effect  the  recovery  of  the  Kodak, 
and  informing  the  police  proved 
equally  unavailing. 

Some  weeks  later  I  received 
word  from  a  friend  that  a  Kodak, 
which  he  suspected  was  the  stolen 
one,  had  been  offered  him  by  a 
Chinaman  named  Fu — a  dealer 
in  odds  and  ends.  This  friend 
told  Fu  he  could  not  use  the 
Kodak  without  film   and  that  he 
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first  wished  to  make  sure  he  could 
obtain  a  supply  from  a  friend  in 
the  city.  This  apjiarently  allayed 
any  suspicions  Fu  might  have 
entertained  of  his  sending  for  me. 
When  I  arrived  I  was  quite  sure 
the  Kodak  was  mine,  but  I  would 
have  been  unable  to  positively 
identify  it  had  the  roll  of  film  it 
contained,  when  stolen,  been  re- 
moved. The  autographic  records 
on  the  film  established  its  identit}' 
beyond  question,  and  after  Fu 
realized  this  fact  he  preferred  to 
accept  5,000  cash  for  the  Kodak 
rather  than  have  the  matter 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  police. 
The  autographic  feature  of  the 
Kodak  has  not  only  enabled  me  to 
write  a  title  and  the  date  on  each 
negative  at  the  time  the  exposure 
was  made,  but  also  furnished  the 
indisputable  evidence  that  enabled 
me  to  recover  my  stolen  Kodak. 
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FOR  THE  ASSISTAXC 

THE  first  numbt'r  of  Kodak- 
ERY,  })ublishfd  K)  months 
ago,  contained  an  invitation  to 
readers  to  send  us  negatives  and 
)irints  for  criticism.  Many  in- 
stantly availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  learning  how  to 
improve  their  work.  \Mth  every 
passing  month  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  readers  submitted  nega- 
tives and  prints  for  our  inspection. 

From  inquiries  that  were  con- 
stantly being  received  it  became 
evident  that  not  only  the  beginners 
in  photography,  but  advanced 
workers  as  well,  often  desired  in- 
dividual instruction  in  photo- 
graphic.processes  with  which  they 
were   not   familiar. 

This  method  of  assisting  pho- 
tographers— by  giving  special  at- 
tention to  the  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual worker — is  performing  a 
function  that  can-be  performed  in 
no  other  practical  way.  The 
amateur  who  is  confronted  by  a 
photographic  problem  submits  it 
to  us.  We  undertake  to  solve  it 
for  him. 

When  you  desire  information 
regarding  any  branch  of  amateur 


E  OF  OUR  READERS 

photography  ttll  us  exactly  the 
kind  of  work  you  wish  to  under- 
take, and  if  it  is  work  that  is  to  be 
done  with  a  camera,  state  the 
name  and  size  of  camera  you 
wish  to  use. 

U'hen  sending  prints  for  criti- 
cism also  send  the  negatives  from 
which  the  prints  were  made.  It  is 
only  by  examijiing  the  negatives 
that  w^e  can  tell  whether  they  were 
rightly  or  wrongly  exposed  and 
rightly  or  wrongly  developed  and 
it  is  only  by  comparing  a  print 
with  the  negative  from  which  it 
was  made  that  it  can  be  deter- 
mined whether  or  not  the  jjrint  is 
the   best   the   negative  can  yield. 

We  wish  to  know  the  name  and 
grade  of  paper  on  which  the  print 
was  made,  the  month  and  the 
time  of  day  when  the  negative  was 
exposed,  the  stop  and  shutter 
speed  used,  and  whether  the 
negative  was  developed  in  the 
tank  or  in  the  tray. 

Prints  and  negatives  sent  for 
criticism  will  be  promptly  re- 
turned. 

These  services  will  be  rendered 
free  of  charge. 


.\DDRESS    ALL    COMMUNICATIONS, 

KODAKERY,  Canadian  Kodak  Co.,  Limited, 
TOROXTO,  C.VXADA 
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Kodak  Amateur  Printer,  |i6.oo  Kodak  Film  Tank,  1^2.75  u] 

Kodak  Film  Tank  and  the 
Kodak    Amateur    Printer 

The  one  for  film  developing, 
the  other  for  printing,  offer 
full  photographic  efhciency. 
Together  they  make  every 
amateur  his  own  finishing  de- 
partment. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 


K  O  D  A  K  E  R  Y 


This  seal  outside  the  container 
means  that  the  chemical  or  chem- 
ical preparation  inside  is  exacth" 
what  it  should  be — not  only  Kodak 
tested  but  Kodak  passed. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,    CANADA 


At  \oiir  dealer's. 
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You  can  make 
flashlight  pic- 
tures of  parties 
and  other  home 
functions  with 
simplicity  a  n  d 
convenience  by 
using 

Eastman 
Flash 
Sheets 

with  the 

Kodak  Flash  Sheet  Holder 

Affords  the  surest  and  most  effective  method 
of  setting  off  the  flash. 


EASTMAN  FLASH  SHEETS 

No.  I,  per  package  of  6  sheets,  3x4  inches 
No.  2,  "  "  "  4x5       " 

No.  3,  "  "  "  5x7       " 

Kodak  Flash  Sheet  Holder       -        .        - 


I0.35 
•56 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


At  your  dealer's. 


TORONTO,  CANADA 


KODAKERY 
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One  Camera  that  does  the  Work  of  Two 

Filmplate  Premo  Special 

Takes  films  or  plates  with  equal  facility,  and  is  fitted  with 
every  desirable  mechanical  convenience  for  making  pictures  under 
the  most  exacting  conditions. 

Flquipped  with  Bausch  &  Lonib  Kodak  Anastigmat  Lens,/.6.3, 
and  high  speed  Optimo  Shutter,  this  model  offers  the  very  limit  of 
efficiency  in  a" compact,  light  weight,  simple  camera. 

Offering  the  advantage  of  ground  glass  focusing  and  generous 
bellows  extension,  this  is  an  exceptionally  desirable  camera  for 
home  portraiture  and  general  interior  work. 

Prices:  Filmplate  Premo  Special  with  Bausch  &  Lonib 
Kodak  Anastigmat  Lens,  /'.6.S.  and  Optimo  Shutter,  Film 
Pack  Adapter  and  double  plate  holder,  SU  x  ^%,  $50.00. 
Ditto,  3X  X  5',,  $60.00. 

Premo  catalogue  free  a/  the  dealer's,  or  mailed  on  request. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 
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EASTMAN 

SPECIAL 

DEVELOPER 

CLEAN- — Does  not  stain  the  fingers. 

ECONOMICAL— Note  the   price. 

CONVENIENT— A  universal  developer  equally 
successful  for  plates  and  film  (tray  de- 
velopment)   and  paper. 


THE   PRICE. 
Cartons  of  five  powders  in  glass  tubes.        -        $  .25 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 

At  vour  dealer's. 
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The 

Revolving 

Back 

Graflex 

Junior 


This  little  camera  makes  a  picture  2%  x  3 '4 
on  plates,  roll  film  or  film  pack.  It  is  fitted  with 
the  Graflex  Focal  Plane  Shutter  which  gives 
automatic  exposures  from  i/io  to  i/iooo  of  a 
second,  as  well  as  time  exposures  of  any  duration. 
The  Revolving  Back  Graflex  Jr.  is  equipped  with 
the  Graflex  reflecting  feature,  which  enables  you 
to  see  the  image  right  side  up,  full  size  of  picture, 
up  to  the  instant  of  exposure. 

This  camera  is  fully  described  in  the  Graflex 
Catalog.     May  we  send  you  a  copy  ? 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 


^•?. 
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llovv  io  make 

Good  Pictures 


VV  Book  for 
(KoiAmaieur 
l^Koto^^rapKcr 


Published  bv 

Canadian  K.^Jak  Co,  Limited 


T//^'  title  of  tlie  book  tcl/s  the  story 


THE   PRICE. 

"How  to  Make  Good  Pictures,"  paper  covers,         -     %  .25 
Library  edition,  cloth  bound,  .         -         .         -       i.oo 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 


At  your  dealer's. 


Re-developiiient  with 


ROYAL 

VELOX 


produces  a  warm,  sepia  tone  particularly 
pleasing  for  portraits  and  autumn  land- 
scapes. 

■'The  Velox  Book,"  free  at  your  dealer's,  describes 
this  simple  process  thoroughly. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 


The 
Vest 
Pocket 
Autographic 
Kodak 


is  small  enough  to  slip  into  a  man's 
vest  pocket  or  into  a  lad^^'s  hand-bag,  and 
weighs  only  nine  ounces,  but  neither  its 
weight  nor  its  size  is  any  measure  of  its 
usefulness  or  of  its  ef&cienc}^ 

\'est  Pocket  Kodaks — all  of  the  one  size  and 
the  one  weight — maj-  be  had  at  prices  from  $7.00 
to  $22.50,  depending  on  the  lens  yon  choose. 

Yonr  dealer  will  gladly  show  them  to  3'ou. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 


KODAKERY 


MAGAZINE  7^>- AMATEUR, 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


MARCH,  1917 


CANADIAN    KODAK    CO.,  Limited 

TORONTO,     CANADA 


The  7iewest  of  the  Kodak  helps 


KODAK  AUTO-MASK 
PRINTING  FRAME 

A  mask  that  may  be  adjusted  as  the  amateur 
wills  within  the  limits  of  the  regular  amateur 
sizes. 

Bspecially  convenient  for  duplicate  prints,  as 
the  negative  is  held  firmly  in  proper  position 
for  one  print  or  a  hundred  without  the  necessity 
of  re-masking. 

THE   PRICE. 
Kodak  Auto-Mask  Printing  Frame         .  .         $1.00 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,    CANADA 


At  \o\ir  dealer's. 


^:C^)^^ 


If  it  isnt  an  Eastman 
It  isn't  a  Kodak 


~^ 


Good  Afternoon ! 

Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Biownie,  by  C.  T.  Armstrong 
(stop,  8)  ;  1-25  sec.  at  4.30  P.  M. 
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qA Journal  for  Jimateur  Photographers 


Published   Monthly — Yearly   Subscription,   50   Cents;    Single   Copies,   5   Cents. 


\'oi..  lY 


MARCH,  191T 


Xo. 


Seaport  Days 

Made  with  Xo.  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 

EVERY  FAMILY  ITS  O^VX  CAMERA  CLUB 


'X'V'TELL,  I've  found  it/'  .said 
W  Sanford. 
"Found  what?"  I  asked,  my 
tlioughts  unconsciously  reverting 
to  the  North  Pole.  I  don't  know 
why — the  temperature  liad  all 
that  frigidity  so  characteristic  of 
the  torrid  zone. 

"Found    common     around     for 


the  children  and  myself,"  he  said. 

"The  first  thing  you  know,"  I 
warned  him,  "I'm  going  to  have 
an  inkling  of  what  you're  talking 
about." 

"Well,  it's  like  this,"  Sanford 
exjjlained.  "The  best  way  for  a 
parent  to  really  know  his  children 
is   to   join   them    in    their   sports. 


K  ()  D  A  K  F,  li  Y 


Mac 


Till'  Dayoftlie  Huiil 

with  No.  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 


They  an-  in  a  rtceptive  mood 
then  and  comradeship  is  possible. 
That's  true  even  if  I  did  read  it 
in  a  book.  V\'e]l.  you  have  a 
mental  ))ieture  of  me  out  roller 
skating  with  Clara,  haven't  you?" 

I  had.  and  involuntarih'  smiled. 

"And  you  can  see  me  knocking 
up  flies  to  Billy,  can't  you?  " 

Again  I   smiled. 

"And,  conversely,  you  can  im- 
agine Billy  and  Clara  and  I 
])laying  golf  together,  can't  you  ?" 

I   laughed   outright. 

"You  see  tlie  thing  doesn't 
work  out  very  well  but  last  week 
I  made  a  discovery.  Billy  asked 
me  for  a  Brownie  camera.  Billy 
is  very  diplomatic  sometimes.  He 
started  in  by  saying  that  he  knew 
father  wasn't  a  rich  man  but  tliat 


a  Brownie  didn't  cost  much,  the 
price  of  the  one  he  wanted  was 
only  four  dollars,  to  be  exact. 
That  niglit  he  brought  home  the 
Brownie. 

"I  didn't  read  the  paper  tliat 
night.  The  simplicity  and  effi- 
ciency of  that  camera  appealed  to 
me  and  Billy  and  I  spent  the 
evening  going  over  the  manual. 
Right  off  the  reel,  so  to  speak, 
Billy  and  I  were  interested  in  the 
same  thing.  Heretofore  that  mu- 
tual enthusiasm  had  been  con- 
fined to  food.  The  next  day  we 
hiked  it  out  in  the  country  and  I 
didn't  have  to  talk  down  to  Billy 
or  he  didn't  have  to  talk  up  to  me. 
We  were  chums — and  without  an 
effort. 

"I    got    another    Brownie    for 
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The  Baby  in  State 

Enlarged  finm  a  Kodak  Negative  made  by  S.  Izard 


Clara  and  a  Kodak  for  the  joint  are    both    older    than    I    thought 

use  of  the  mater  and  myself  and  thev  were  and  they  say   I   am  a 

we  organized   the  Sanford   Cam-  lot  younger. 

era  Club,      ^^'t 're  holding  an  tx-  "Kodaking  is  common  pleasure 

hibition      up      in      Clara's      room  ground  where  you  and  the  young- 

now.  sters  really  meet  as  equals.  That's 

"You  know  Ini  just  beginning  the  secret.     Every  family  its  own 

to  know  those  kids  of  mine.  Thev  camera   club." 


K  O  D  A  K  E  R  ^' 


The  House  That  Jack  Built 

Made  with  No.  lA  Folding  Kodak 


MAKING  UNEVENLY  DRIED  FILMS  LIE  FLAT 


A  FTER  films  have  been  de- 
i\  veloped.  fixed  and  washed 
they  should  be  dried  in  a  gentle 
current  of  air  that  is  free  from 
dust. 

When  films  are  placed  in  a  cur- 
rent of  air  in  the  summer-time 
they  dry  gradually-  and  evenly 
and  when  wholly  dry  they  will 
lie  practically  flat. 

In  cold  climates  films  must  be 
dried  in  heated  rooms  during  the 
winter  months,  to  prevent  the 
water  in  the  gelatine  from  freez- 
ing and  ruining  the  negatives. 


but  they  do  not  dry  evenly.  Fre- 
quently both  edges  of  the  films 
and  sections  across  their  entire 
width  will  be  "bone  dry"  while 
other  parts  of  the  films  are  still 
moist.  Lender  these  conditions  the 
films  will  "buckle,"  as  it  were,  in 
drying,  and  when  dry  will  not  lie 
flat.  This  difficulty  can  be  avoided 
by  drying  the  films  ten  feet  or 
farther  from  the  source  of  heat, 
and  it  can  also  be  corrected  after 
it  has  occurred  by  placing  the  dry 
films,  say,  half  an  inch  apart,  face 
down,  on  a  sheet  of  clean  paper,  a 


When  films  are  dried  near  hot  few  feet  long,  which  is  then  rolled 
stoves  or  radiators,  or  over  hot  air  around  an  ordinary  cardboard 
registers,  they  dry   very   rapidly       mailing  tube,  1 1/;  inches  or  more 


City  Walls  of  CoiU'arneau,  Brittany 
Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Kodak;  /.7.7  lens;  stop,  f.21;  1-5  sec. 
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ill  (liaiiitttr.  so  the  films  will  be 
given  a  baekward  curve,  that  is. 
a  curve  like  the  letter  U,with  the 
emulsion  side  of  the  film  on  the 
outside  of  the  U. 

If  removed  from  the  roll  at  the 
right  time  (usually  at  the  end  of 
two  or  three  hours)  they  will  lie 
as  smooth  and  flat  as  a  sheet  of 
paper.  If  left  in  the  roll  for  sev- 
eral hours  they  will  retain  the 
backward  curve,  but  this  curve 
can  also  be  readilv  rmioved  and 


tile  films  made  perfectly  fiat  by 
again  placing  them  in  the  roll — ■ 
other  side  up  this  time — and  leav- 
ing them  there  about  half  an  hour. 
The  writer  has  experimented 
extensively  with  the  flattening  of 
films  that  were  dried  under  ex- 
tremely unfavorable  conditions, 
and  has  found  that  the  roll  will 
always  perfectly  flatten  both  roll 
films  and  film  pnck  films  when 
))ressure  alone  would  not  accom- 
))lisli   this   result. 


The  I'row  of  tlie  Sulniiariiu 
^Fade  with  a  Craflex 
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The  Port  of  Monte  Carlo 
Made  with  Xo.  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak:  /./."  lens:  stop.  16:  1--5  sec. 
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GETTING  CLE 

BY    DR.    C. 

EVELOPMEXT  is  at  oiice  the 
most  fascinating  and  tlie 
most  mysterious  of  photograjjliic 
operations.  Even  tliose  who  have 
developed  thousands  of  negatives 
never  get  tired  of  watching  the 
image  emerge  from  tlie  film  and 
gradually  build  itself  into  a  pic- 
ture as  development  progresses ; 
but,  if  we  really  want  to  get  good 
negatives  (and  it  is  only  from 
good  negatives  that  good  pictures 
can  be  printed)  watching  the  de- 
velopment is  not  by  any  means  a 
good  thing  to  do;  the  film  is  very 
sensitive  to  light — almost  as  sen- 
sitive whfu  wrt  in  tlie  drveloj)cr 


AR    NEGATIVES 

E.    K.    MEES 

as  it  was  when  dry — and  unless 
we  are  iJerfectly  sure  that  the 
dark  room  lamp  is  safe,  it  is  un- 
safe to  hold  the  film  near  to  the 
lamp  and  watch  the  image  appear, 
for  this  method  is  very  apt  to 
produce  a  general  veil  of  fog  over 
the  whole  negative,  due  to  the 
light  from  the  lamp  affecting  it 
while  it  is  being  developed.  In- 
(hcd.  it  is  (juite  possible  to  spoil 
the  negative  altogether  and  to 
get  a  film  that  is  partly  negative 
and  ])artly  ])ositive  by  taking  the 
film  out  of  the  developer  and 
holding  it  too  close  to  the  lamp. 
To  obtain  clear  jU'Siativfs  that 


10 
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are  free  from  fog,  the  film  should 
be  kept  awa_v  from  the  lamp  while 
it  is  being  developed.  Remember 
that  "a  watched  pot  never  boils" 
and  that  the  film  will  develop  just 
as  fast  and  just  as  well  if  the 
develoiDer  is  left  to  do  its  work  in 
peace.  But  all  these  risks  will  be 
avoided  if  the  film  is  developed  in 
the  tank,  where  development  goes 
on  in  total  darkness  and  there  is 
no  jjossibility  of  light  fogging  the 
film  during  development. 

Apart  from  the  dark  room  lamp 
the  greatest  enemy  of  clear  nega- 
tives   is    a    developer    which    has 


something  wrong  with  it,  and,  un- 
fortunately, the  developer  is  a 
rather  delicate  chemical  solution 
and  unless  it  is  compounded 
properly  from  pure  chemicals  it 
is  very  liable  to  give  trouble. 

Again,  if  we  take  a  tray  de- 
veloper and  use  it  in  a  tank  by 
simply  diluting  it  we  may  also  get 
fogged  negatives  because  fog  can 
easily  be  produced  by  too  little 
sul])hitf.  and  the  weaker  a  de- 
velo})er  the  more  sulphite  it 
requires  in  proportion  to  the 
other  components.  The  tank  de- 
veloper powders  prepared  by  the 


Jamaica  '1  yj)i\s 
Made  with  No.  3  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 
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A  Troubled  Biplane 

Made  with  Xo.  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 


manufacturers,  or  a  devt'loper 
made  according  to  the  formulas 
published  by  the  manufacturers, 
should  always  be  used  for  tank 
development. 

If  the  developer  is  made  up  cor- 
rectly and  the  filna  is  correctly  de- 
veloped, our  negatives  will  liavc 
clear  margins.  Should  our  pic- 
tures then  prove  flat  and  muddy 
and  fail  to  show  that  sparkling 
brilliancy  we  desire,  this  will 
usually  be  due,  not  to  develop- 
ment, but  to  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject photographed.  I  remember 
a  photographer  who,  a  good  many 
years  ago,  wrote  to  me  complain- 
ing that  all  the  plates  we  sent  him 


finally  asked  him  what  he  was 
trying  to  do,  and  he  answered  that 
for  months  he  had  been  trying  to 
get  a  good  picture  of  a  London 
fog!  If  the  lighting  of  the  sub- 
ject is  flat,  that  is.  if  there  is  little 
contrast  between  the  lights  and 
shades,  the  negative  will  be  flat, 
and  the  only  thing  to  do  in  such  a 
case  is  to  keep  the  exposure  down 
and  develop  fully  so  as  to  get  as 
much  contrast  as  possible. 

Seashore  and  lake  subjects  in 
which  water  and  sky  occupy  the 
greater  pqrt  of  the  picture  area, 
clouds  and  sky,  and  open  land- 
scapes that  have  no  prominent 
object  within,  say,  75  feet  of  the 


were  fogged,  and,  after  puzzling      camera,     require     less     exposure 
over    the    problem    for    weeks,    I       than  nearby  subjects. 
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TlitTf  is  oiir  more  cause  of  a 
flat,  foggt'd  iifgative  when  the 
margins  are  clear  and  it  is  obvious 
that  devehipnient  was  correct : 
that  is  light  scattered  from  the 
surface  of  the  lens  all  over  the 
fllm. 

It  may  he  l)ecause  the  sun  is 
allowed  to  shine  in  the  lens  when 
making  pictures  against  the  liglit 
(this  can  be  avoided  by  shading 
the  lens),  or  it  may  be  that  the 
lens  has  been  allowed  to  get  dirty 
and   dust   or   Hnger   marks    on    it 


are  scattering  the  light.  To  clean 
a  lens,  gently  reinox  e  the  dust, 
then  breathe  on  it  and  wipe  it 
with  a  clean,  soft  liucu — not  silk 
— handkerchief. 

With  a  clean  lens,  Eastman 
Developer  Powders,  or  a  de- 
veloper made  accurately  accord- 
ing to  formula  from  Eastman 
Tested  Chemicals,  and  a  fihn 
tank,  nothing  is  easier  than 
to  get  correctlv  developed  nega- 
tives that  are  clear  and  free  from 
Ums. 


A  Flying  Squirrel 

Made  with  a  Graflex 


K  O  D  A  K  E  H  Y 
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An  Indian 
Door\\a\ 


IMade  witli 
No.  1  Kodak  Tuni 


\'ciK-tian  ItcfkTtio 


M:ulv  with  Xo.  0  Folding  Kn.lak 
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KODAK  FILM  AT  THE  SOUTH  POLE 

KODAK  fihn  is  ilic  film  fliat  is  telling  the  world  nnir  story ;  it  is  the 
film  that  tvas  used  by  Roosevelt  and  others  in  tropical  Af7-ica;  it 
is  the  fihn  that  made  Peary's  pictorial  records  in  the  Arctic,  and  it  is 
Kodak  fihn  that  was  selected  in  hopes  that,  after  passing  through  the 
intense  heat  of  the  tropics,  it  would  still  ryiake  perfect  records  in  the 
piercing  cold  of  the  Antarctic  regions. 

How  well  Kodak  fihn  fulfilled  these  ejcpectations  is  told  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Blake,  of  Kodak,  Ltd., 
London,  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Panting,  the  explorer- photograplier  who  was 
a  member  of  Captain  Scott's  South  Polar  Expedition. 

Mr.  Ponting's  letter  again  confirms  the  statement  that  Kodak  film 
is  the  film  invariably  chosen  for  important  work. 

47  Oxford  Mansion,  Oxford  Circus,  W.,  Nov.  29,  191.5. 
E.  Blake,  Esq.,  Kodak,  Ltd.,  Kingsway. 

Dear  Mr.  Blake, — I  really  feel  that  I  cannot  say  too  much  in  praise  of 
the  film  you  supplied.     I  could  scarcely  have  asked  for  anything  hetter. 

To  understand  fully  what  your  films  went  through,  you  must  know  that 
there  was  not  sufficient  room  in  our  hut  to  store  them;  they  had  to  he  left 
outside,  where  they  were  suhjected  to  temperatures  that  fell  far  below  zero 
for  many  months  together.  They  took  over  seven  months  on  the  voyage  to 
the  Far  South,  and,  of  course,  jiassed  through  the  Tropics.  They  have, 
therefore,  been  subjected  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 

I  must  further  tell  you  that  as  we  kejjt  our  hut  at  a  temperature  of  about 
50  degrees  Fahr.,  there  was  often  a  diflference  of  more  than  a  hundred 
degrees  between  the  interior  and  the  exterior.  This  necessitated  the  very 
greatest  care  in  the  handling  of  j)hot()gra])hic  films  and  plates.  I  found  out 
from  experience  that  to  take  them  into  the  liut  and  ojhmi  them  at  once  meant 
certain  ruin  from  condensation.  I,  tiierefore,  adopted  tiie  method  of  taking 
them  gradually  into  the  temperature  in  wiiich  they  were  to  be  developed. 
First,  they  were  taken  into  tiie  outer  vestibule,  then  to  the  inner,  thence  to 
the  coldest  part  of  tiie  interior  and  thence  to  the  dark  room.  By  these  means 
the  films  or  jilates  got  gradually  warmed  up  before  being  developed. 

Of  course,  I  took  every  care  to  avoid  static  electricity,  but  even  so  Ithink 
it  is  remarkable  that  I  experienced  no  trouble  of  this  kind  whatever.  There 
is  not  a  mark  of  it  on  over  twenty  thousand  feet  of  film  exposed. 

I  should  have  liked  to  have  shown  a  piece  of  film  that  was  bought  in 
England  in  April,  1911,  sent  out  to  me  in  the  Antarctic,  where  it  arrived  in 
February,  1912.  It  was  brought  back  to  England  by  me  and  exposed  in 
Switzerland  in  February,  1913.  This  film  liad,  therefore,  passed  twice 
through  the  Tropics,  had  been  to  the  South  Polar  regions  and  was  nearly  two 
years  old  when  exposed.    Yet  it  developed  up  perfectly  and  I  secured  some 
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hundreds  of  feet  of  splendid  negative  with  it.     It  was  quite  as  quick  as  the 
fresh  film  that  I  had  with  me. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  interesting  thing  that  1  can  tell  you  about  your 
products,  is  in  regard  to  your  Kodak  films,  of  which  I  took  a  large  quantity 
South.  They  worked  perfectly  and  were  found  to  be  so  reliable  that,  on  account 
of  the  necessity  of  saving  weiglit,  they  were  taken  to  the  South  Pole  by  Captain 
Scott  instead  of  the  Seed  Plates  which  it  had  been  arranged  originally  to  take. 

These  films  were  bought  in  England  in  1910  (May).  They  arrived  in  the 
Antarctic  in  January,  1911.  Some  of  them  were  taken  to  the  South  Pole,  and 
were  there  exposed  on  January  IT,  191:2.  These  exposed  films  were  brought 
back  by  Captain  Scott  to  the  last  camping  place  where  my  late  chief  and  his 
two  remaining  comrades  of  the  Polar  jiarty  lost  their  lives  in  a  terrible 
lilizzard  which  raged  for  nine  days. 

These  films  lay  beside  their  dead  bodies  for  eight  months  before  the  search 
party,  on  account  of  the  months  of  darkness,  were  able  to  reach  the  spot. 
They  were  then  discovered  and  brought  back  to  the  winter  quarters  hut, 
where  they  were  developed  in  January,  1913.  The  films  had,  therefore,  passed 
through  the  Tropics,  through  one  Antarctic  winter  buried  in  the  snow  and 
had  lain  through  another  winter  in  temperatures  which  must  have  fallen  80 
degrees  below  zero,  Ijefore  development  and  after  exposure;  and  they  were 
two  and  one-half  years  old.  I  have  these  negatives  now.  They  must,  beyond 
all  question,  be  the  most  remarkable  negatives  in  the  world.  Without  them 
we  should  never  have  actually  seen  how  Captain  Scott  and  his  companions 
looked  when  at  the  uttermost  extremity  of  the  earth,  nor  what  they  found 
there;  the  tent  of  the  Norwegian  Amundsen,  who  reached  this  goal  just  a 
month  earlier. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes, 

I  am,  sincerely  yours, 

Sianed:     H.  G.  Poxtixg. 


A  Halt  for  llefreslHuellts  Made  with  No.  3.\  Folding  Kodak,  hy  L.  S.  Crosby 
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A  Winter's  Afternoon 
Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 


MORE  ABOUT  BUBBLES  IN  LENSES 


/^  LASS    is     made    by    melting 
VX    sand    and    alkali    together, 

sometimes    with    the   addition    of 

other  substances,  such  as  lead  or 

barium. 

The     making     of     glass      for 

ojjtical     purposes     requires     the 


of  optical  glasses  made  were  of 
a  similar  t^^pe,  and  from  these 
glasses  no  lenses  could  be  made 
that  would  give  sharp,  images  on 
all  parts  of  a  flat  field  (such  as 
the  surface  of  a  film  or  plate)  and 
also  be  achromatic,  that  is,  focus 


greatest  care  and  only  the  purest      the  blue   and  yellow  rays   found 


constituents  can  be  used;  the 
sand  must  be  jjerfectly  white  and 
especially  free  from  any  trace  of 
iron,  and  the  melting  is  done  in 
fire-clay  pots,  the  making  of 
which  is  an  art  in  itself. 

P'or  many  years  all  the  kinds 


in  white  light,  at  the  same  point. 
Since  it  is  essential  to  have 
achromatic  lenses  for  photography 
the  lenses  that  were  made  from 
these  older  types  of  optical  glasses 
were  made  achromatic,  but  as  they 
could   not   also  be   made  to   give 
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sharp  images  on  a  flat  field  the 
photographs  taken  with  them  were 
not  so  sharp  at  the  edges  as  they 
were  in  the  center.  As  a  result  of 
a  long  series  of  experiments  Pro- 
fessor Abbe  and  iNIr.  Schott  suc- 
ceeded in  manufacturing  new 
kinds  of  optical  glasses  from  which 
it  was  possible  to  make  lenses  that, 
while  they  retained  the  property  of 
focusing  the  blue  and  yellow  rays 
at  the  same  point,  also  gave  a  flat 
field  image,  so  that  the  image  pro- 
jected  by  these  lenses  could  be  re- 
corded on  a  flat  film  or  plate,  with 
uniform  sharpness,  up  to  the  very 
margins  of  the  picture  area.  It  is 
from  these  new  optical  glasses  that 
modern  anastigmat  lenses  are 
made,  and  the  superior  definition 
of  the  anastigmats  is,  therefore, 


primarily  due  to  the  new  glasses 
whicli   have   become   available. 

Owing  to  the  very  rigid  de- 
mands made  on  the  glass  makers 
by  the  opticians  the  manufacture 
of  these  glasses  presents  very 
great  technical  ditiiculties.  The 
glass  maker  has  so  little  latitude 
in  the  preparation  of  his  mixture 
that  he  is  not  able  to  adjust  it  so 
as  to  get  a  mixture  which  can  be 
stirred  easily  in  the  furnace,  and 
most  of  the  new  glasses  are  very 
viscous  and  difficult  to  stir.  When 
the  glass  is  melted  it  is  not  very 
fluid — white  hot  glass  being  about 
the  consistency  of  molasses. 

When  a  large  pot  of  this  viscous, 
semi-fluid  glass  is  stirred  in  order 
to  mix  the  constituents,  the  stirring 
implement  is  certain  to  drag  air  in 


A  Soin  t-nir  of  Suiniuer 

Made  with  No.  3  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 
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with  it  when  it  is  introduced  in 
the  mixture.  If  the  glass  can  be 
heated  until  it  is  thin  the  air 
bubbles  will  be  able  to  rise  to  the 
surface  and  escape,  but  with  the 
new  glasses  this  cannot  be  done 
without  impairing  their  optical 
properties.  The  mixture  must  be 
allowed  to  remain  very  viscous 
while  it  is  being  stirred,  and  has 
to  be  handled  with  great  care, 
consequently  the  makers  have 
not  been  able  to  get  rid  of 
bubbles  completely,  so  in  the 
verv  kinds  of  glass  which  are 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  tlie 
maker  of  anastigmat  lenses  we 
find  small  air  bells,  and  the 
makers  state  that  it  is  not  ])os- 
sible  to  sup))ly  the  glass  without 
these  air-bells. 

Now  there  are  defects  in  glass 
which  are  serious  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  lenses.  Itis  very  important, 
for  instance,  that  the  "'lass  should 


uitli  a  \'est  Pocket  Kodak 


be  free  from  strain,  and  it  nmst 
especially  be  free  from  any  streaks 
of  inhomogeneity  (lack  of  uniform 
consistency  in  the  mass)  due  to 
insufficient  stirring,  but  these 
small  air-bells  are  of  no  i^ractical 
disadvantage  whatever  and  the 
only  objection  to  them  is  that  the}' 
impair  the  ap^Dcarance  of  a  lens. 
On  looking  through  a  lens  con- 
taining them  they  will  appear  as 
little  disks,  which  j^revent  an  in- 
finitesimal fraction  of  the  light 
from  passing  through  the  lens, 
but  they  have  no  other  effect. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  understood 
that  while  the  presence  of  small 
bubbles  in  the  glass  used  for  mak- 
ing anastigmat  lenses  is  at  present 
an  unavoidable  consequence  of 
the  limitations  attaching  to  the 
manufacture  of  the  glass  which  is 
needed  for  making  the  highest 
grade  of  lenses,  it  in  noway  affects 
the  ])erformance  of  the  lens.  The 
manufacturers  of  lenses 
appreciate  that  air-bells 
impair  the  appearance 
of  a  lens  but  they  know 
they  are  unavoidable  and 
harmless  and  consider 
that  the  great  advan- 
tages possessed  by  the 
lenses  which  can  be 
made  from  the  glasses 
containing  them  more 
than  com^jensate  for 
their  presence. 
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Cofyright,  igi6,  by  J.  C.  Hahcrstroli 

Elk  In  Yellowstone  National  Park 

Made  with  Xo.  3A  Special  Kodak,  by  J.  C.  Haberstroh.      Bright  sun  at  2  P.  M. 
in  February :  f.ll  :  1-50  sec. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  GAME  IX  YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL  PARK 

ON'K  of  tJic  most  intcrcsfiiif/  developmcnis  of  recent  i/ears  is  the 
eaieiif  to  trhich  liniit'nifi  irith  flie  camera  has  taken  the  place  of 
hunting  with  the  c/un.  If  >re  tnai/  accept  the  sentiments  of  audiences 
as  reflecting  mo'dern  feeling  in  the  matter,  screen  pictures  of  camera 
hunts  give  greater  satisfaction  and  win  greater  applause  than  pictures 
of  hunts  that  end  in   real  calamitif  to  the  hunted. 

The  profitable  popularity  of  camera  hunting  gives  special  signifi- 
cance to  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  written  by  a  camera 
huntsman  who  "delivers  the  goods."  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
tvhose  denizens  Mr.  Haberstroh  describes  and  records,  is  recocpiized 
as  probably  the  greatest  natural  game  preserve  in  the  world. 


Editor  Kodakery, 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  April  21st,  will  say,  it  is 
quite  easy  to  photograph  the  game 
in   Yellowstone  Park  if  one  has 


patience  and  ai)})roaehes  the  game 
earefnlly.  Years  of  protection 
have  made  the  animals  quite  gentle 
— especially  in  winter.  The  deep 
snow    in    the    mountains    eom))els 
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them  to  seek  the  foothills  and 
valleys  for  food.  The  Govern- 
ment maintains  a  feeding  station 
at  Gardiner^  Mont.,  and  during 
the  most  severe  weather  distributes 
hay  on  the  flat  at  Gardiner  and 
along  the  road  from  Gardiner  to 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  five  miles. 

The  game  stays  on  the  sur- 
rounding hills  and  when  the  hay 
is  passed  out  they  come  down  and 
feed.  Of  course,  there  is  not 
enough  to  feed  the  large  number 
that  stays  around,  but  it  hel^^s, 
and  with  the  rustling  they  do  it 
keeps  them  from  starving. 

If  you  walk  up  to  the  game 
quietly  and  take  your  time,  it  is 


possible  to  get  within  twenty-five 
feet  in  some  instances.  The  elk 
were  the  only  ones  that  would  not 
permit  this.  When  they  saw  me 
coming  they  would  run  about  one 
hundred  yards  and  stop  to  see  if 
I  was  following.  When  I  con- 
tinued to  follow,  off  they  would 
go,  then  stop  again  at  such  a  dis- 
tance that  they  would  be  too 
small  in  the  picture.  If  one  had 
about  a  week's  time  to  stay  at 
Gardiner  and  go  out  each  day, 
some  stalking  might  be  done 
working  up-wind  or  selecting  one 
of  the  routes  they  travel  around 
the  hills,  providing  the  wind  was 
favorable,  then,  when  they  came 
along,  snap  them. 


Copyright,  1916,  by  J.  C.  Habcvstroh 

White-Tailed  Deer 

Made  with  No.  3A  Special  Kodalc,  by  J.  C.  Haberstioh.      Bright  sun  at  3  P.  M. 
in  February ;  /.  1 1 ;  1-50  sec. 
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An  Elk  Portrait 

Made  witli  Xo.  3A  Special  Kodak,  bv  T.  C.  Haberstroh.      Briglit  svinlight 
at  -4  P.  M.  in  Feliruaiy:  /.8;  1-50  second 
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I  secured  my  elk  pictures  (ex- 
cept one)  by  riding  along  the 
road  in  a  bob-sled — snapped 
them  from  the  sled  as  we  went 
by.  They  did  not  mind  the  team 
at  all  but  the  instant  I  stepped 
from  the  sled  they  were  off. 

In  this  band  was  a  six-jjoint 
head.  He  was  lying  down  and  not 
close  enough  to  show  to  advan- 
tage. Decided  to  make  a  run  for 
him.  thinking  I  might  get  close 
enough  before  he  could  get  up. 
Set  the  shutter  for  ^^w  and  stop 
at  f.6.3,  then  jumped  out.  No 
more  than  struck  the  ground  be- 
fore he  was  up  and  off.  with  the 
rest  of  the  bunch  following  suit. 

Switched  the  shutter  back  to 
Mo  and  sto])  /Ml  while  on  the 
run,  thinking  it  would  enlarge 
better — a  %o  second  exposure  is 
usually  fast  enough  to  stop  move- 
ment at  that  distance — about  6.5 
yards. 

For  most  game  pictures  where 
there  is  not  much  movement,  Md 
second  and  stop  f.ll  with  bright 
sun  between  ten  and  three  o'clock 
will  produce  a  good  negative.  At 
times  we  have  to  take  the  picture 
partly  against  the  sun  and  it  is 
just  as  well  to  give  enough  ex- 
posure, if  the  animals  are  not 
moving  rajjidly.  If  the  game  is 
running,  and  quite  close  at  hand, 
and  you  want  to  take  it,  use  ^^oo 
second    with    stop    f.6.3    to    stop 


movement,  but  with  this  exposure 
you  must  have  bright  sun. 

If  you  cannot  get  exact  focus, 
set  at  1 00  feet  and  you  will  obtain 
everything  sharp  from  about  25 
feet  to  infinity,  when  using  stop 
/Ml   or  stop  16  on  a  3A  Kodak. 

While  I  secured  good  results 
with  a  Kodak  will  say  that  any- 
one fortunate  enough  to  possess 
a  Graflex  with  a  very  long  focus 
lens  has  the  ideal  equi])mi'nr  for 
taking  game  pictures. 

With  a  Graflex  all  one  has  to 
do  is  look  in  the  focusing  hood 
and  turn  the  knob  that  racks  out 
the  lens — one  can  be  approach- 
ing the  subjects  and  focusing  at 
the  same  time.  The  instant  the 
image  is  sharp  on  the  ground 
glass  the  exposure  can  be  made 
by   pressing   the   lever. 

One  should  have  plenty  of  film. 
for  often  after  taking  a  picture 
the  animals  may  move  to  more 
favorable  jDOsitions  and  ma}'  form 
more  pleasing  groups. 

While  there  is  no  fence  around 
the  park  the  game  knows  where 
the  park  line  is.  In  the  summer  it 
naturally  roams  over  the  moun- 
tains and  gets  outside  of  the  park. 

When  the  hunting  season  opens 
in  the  fall  and  you  shoot  at  any 
game  near  tlie  park  line,  it  makes 
a  bee-line  for  the  i^ark.  I  have 
hunted  along  the  border  of  the 
park  and  must  say  it  is  annoying 
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to  make  a  poor  ^Iiot  and  see  the 
game  legging  it  to  the  park.  Some 
of  tiieir  sunnner  and  fall  range  is 
outside  of  the  park.  Guess  tliat  is 
the  only  reason  they  do  come  out. 

A  hunter  told  me  one  time  that 
he  shot  at  a  six-point  bull  near 
the  line  and  missed.  The  elk 
ran  over  the  line,  stopped,  and 
laughed  at  him. 

Where   the   line   runs    throuiili 


the  forest  the  trees  are  blazed, 
and  signs  tacked  up  at  various 
distances  notify  one  it  is  the  park 
boundary. 

It  certainly  is  a  great  sight  to 
see  the  game  in  the  park.  Tak- 
ing pictures  of  them  is  about  as 
exciting  as  pursuing  them  with 
intent   to   kill. 

Signed, 
John  Haberstroh. 


SOLVING  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROBLEMS 

A  THING  that  is  worth  the  doing  is  worth  doing  well.     When  we 
make  pictures  we  should  try  to  make  the  best  pictures  we  are 
able  to  produce. 
The  more  experience  we  possess  in  picture  making  the  surer  we  are 
of  obtaining  the  results  we  seek. 

Experience  is  a  competent  teacher,  but  experience  teaches  slowly. 
The  most  economical  and  most  rapid  way  of  learning  is  by  profiting 
from  the  experience  gained  by  others.  We  have  available  the 
knowledge  that  scientists  and  practical  workers  have  acquired  from 
many  years  of  experience  in  ])lu)tograi)liic  work. 

If  you  care  to  profit  from  this  knowledge  submit  your  photographic 
problems  to  us.    We  will  take  pleasure  in  assisting  you. 

If  you  wish  us  to  criticise  your  negatives  and  prints  be  sure  to  send 
the  negatives  with  the  prints.  Give  all  the  data  you  can  furnish.  We 
can  oflfer  the  most  comprehensive  criticisms  when  we  know  the  month, 
the  time  of  day.  the  light  conditions  that  existed  and  the  stop  and 
shutter  speed  used  when  the  exposure  was  made.  We  also  wish  to 
know  the  name  and  grade  of  paper  on  which  each  print  was  made. 
Negatives  and  prints  will,  of  course,  be  promptly  returned. 

These  services  will  be  rendered  free  of  charge. 

ADDRESS    ALL    COMMUNICATIONS,  . 

"  KODAKERY,"   Canadian  Kodak  Co.,  Limited, 
Toronto,  Canada 
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Brownie 

Enlarging 

Camera 


It's  as  easy  to  make  enlargements  with  this 
instrnment  as  it  is  to  make  pictures  with  a 
Kodak. 

THE  PRICE. 

V.  P.  Kodak  Enlarging  Camera,  for  S}^  x5J^  enlargements  from  IfJ  x2^ 

negatives,  - J1.75 

No.  2  Brownie  Post  Card  Enlarging  Camera,  for  3%  x  5%  enlargements 

from  2%  X  3^  negatives         ..........      1.75 

No.  2  Brownie  Enlarging  Camera,  for  5x7  enlargements  from  2%  x  3^ 

negatives,  .............      2. 00 

No.  3  ditto,  for  &%  x  85^  enlargements  from  3J^  x  4}^  negatives,  -  -  3.00 
No.  4  ditto,  for  8  x  10  enlargements  from  4x5  negatives  (will  also   take 

31^  X  5 J4  negatives), 4.00 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 
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As   far  as    efilargitig  goes    you   can    do 
without  daylight  with   the 


Brownie 
Enlarging 
Camera 
Illuminator 


Manufactured  especiall}-  for  use  with  the 
Brownie  Enlarging  Camera,  the  Illuminator 
provides  a  stead}'  printing  light  of  known 
strength  'that    is    alwaj^s    at    your    service. 

Blectric  current  is  required  for  the  operation 
of    this    instrument. 


THE  PRICE 
Brownie  Enlarging  Camera   Illuminator, 


I3-50 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,    CANADA 


At  your  dealer's. 
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What  the   Kodak   Film  Tank  does  for  films,  the 


EASTMAN 

PLATE 

TANK 


does  for  plates,  producing  fog-free  negatives  of 
highest  obtainable  quality  with  the  maximum  of 
convenience. 

For  the  amateur  using  plates    the  Eastman 
Plate  Tank  is  a  real  necessity. 

THE  PRICE. 

Eastman  Plate  Tank,  for  4x5,  35^x5^.  and  smaller 
plates,  includes  solution  cup.  plate  cage,  loading  fix- 
ture and  adjustable  kit.       -------   |4.00 

Ditto.  5  X  7,  without  kit -     5.00 

Separate  Kits,  for  5x7  tank,  to  t.ike  3}i  x  5} 2.  4J^  x 

6}^,  or  4K  X  6^  plates,  each,     ------       .75 

CANADIAN   KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 

.-)/  xonr  dealer's. 
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Development  is  almost  automatic  with  the 

Premo  Film  Pack  Tank 

Load  the  films,  reverse  the  tank  occasionally, 
nnload  the  films — that's  all  you  do.  The  tank 
takes  entire  charge  of  the  actual  developing. 
You  need,  no  skill  or  experience.  Just  follow 
the  instructions  as  to  time  and  temperature  of  the 
developer  and  ever^^  film  will  come  out  developed 
as  well  as  that  film  could  possibly  be  developed 
b}'  an}'  method. 

Made  for  all  sizes  of  Premo  Film  Packs. 

Premo  catalogue  free  at  the  dealer's, 
or  mailed  on  request. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 
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Metal  Tripods 

— A^ 


Light  weight,  compact  and  rigid  construction 
are  characteristics  common  to  all  our  Metal 
Tripods  Nos,  380,  390,  400  and  410  fold  up 
flat,  the  first  three  being  supplied  in  neat  cases. 
Nos,  400  and  410  have  the  additional  advantage 
of  being  fitted  with  a  patent  top,  which  provides 
a  broad,  firm  table  for  supporting  the  camera, 
but  folds  to  the  side  when  tripod  is  not  in  use. 

The  price  ranges  from  |;2.5o  to  $6.25  according  to  size  and  style. 


Universal 
Tripod  Head 

Fits  any  amateur  tripod  and 
allows  the  camera  to  be  tilted 
at  any  desired  angle — even 
straight  upward  or  directly 
down. 


THE  PRICE. 

ITniversal  Tripod  Head 


^1-25 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,    CANADA 


At  vour  dealer's. 
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The  No.  0  Graphic  Camera 


Itx2* 

$50.oj 


The  No.  0  Graphic  Camera  is  a  high  grade, 
high  speed,  fixed  focus  camera  for  negatives  if  x 
2h  on  Eastman  da^^ight-loading  Kodak  Film. 
The  lens  (Bausch  &  Lomb  Kodak  Anastigmat, 
f.6.^ — 3  inch)  gives  such  needle  point  definition 
that  enlargements  many  times  the  size  of  the 
negative  may  be  made,  retaining  all  the  snap 
and  brilliancy  of  the  contact  print.  The  No.  0 
Graphic  is  equipped  with  a  Graflex  Focal  Plane 
Shutter  giving  exposures  of  any  duration  from 
''  time  "  to  1/500  of  a  second. 

Send  /at    Graflex  Catalogue. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,   CANADA 
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Eastman  Flash  Sheets  and 
Kodak  Flash  Sheet  Holder 


have  made  flashlight 
work  easy  fun  for 
an^^one— the  little 
free  booklet,  "By 
Flashlight"  tells  you 
all  about  it. 


Kodak  Flash  Sheet  Holder,  $i.oo 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 


At  your  dealer's. 


/" 


If- 


VELOX 


A  photographic  paper  made 
especially  for  the  amateur  and 
cai*efully  adapted  to  his  needs. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 


At  vour  licalcr's 


Th 


IS   IS 


the  actual  size  oj  the 


Vest  Pocket 
Autographic 
Kodak 


Small  enough,  as  you  see,  to 
slip  in  pocket,  hand  bag  or  muff 
and  yet  big  enough,  as  the  re- 
sulting pictures  will  prove,  to 
tell  the  story  in  a  clean-cut, 
convincing  fashion. 

Mechanically  as  right  as  a 
watch  —  photographically  as 
capable  as  any  camera. 


THK    PRICK. 

Vest  Pocket  Autographic  Kodak,  meniscus 
achromatic  lens  and  Kodak  }?all  Bear- 
ing shutter,     -        -        -        -        -        -         -$1.00 

Vest  Pocket  Autographic  Kodak  Special. 
Kod;ik  Anastigmat  lens,/". 7  and  Kodak 
Hal!  Bearing  shutter,    -        -         -         -        - 

Ditto,  with  Kodak  Anastigmat, /ti.g  lens. 

Ditto,  with  Bausch  &  I^omb  Kodak  Ana.s- 
tigmat,  /.t>.9  lens  (formerly  listed  as  the 
Zeiss  Kodak  Anastigmat)  - 


n.50 
20.00 


-    2l>.50 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 


At  vour  dealer's. 
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MAGAZINE  7^^  AMATEUR. 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


APRIL      1917 


CANADIAN  KODAK.  CO.,  LiAviTED 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 


"KODAK" 

is  our  registered  and  common- 
law  Trade  ]\Iark  and  cannot  be 
rightfully  applied  except  to  goods 
of  our  manufacture.  \\'lien  a 
dealer  tries  to  sell  vou  under  the 
Kodak  name  a  camera  or  films 
or  other  goods  not  of  our  uianu- 
facture  you  can  be  sure  that  he 
has  an  inferior  article  that  he  is 
tr3ung  to  market  on  the  Kodak 
reputation. 

If  it  isn't  an  Eastnian,  it  isn  t  a  Kodak 


If  it  isn't  an  Eastman 
It  isn't  a  Kodak 
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INCREASING  THE  SIZE  OF  THE   PICTURE 


AMONG  the  great  army  of  Ko- 
dak enthusiasts^  a  very  small 
proportion,  relatively  speaking, 
ever  attempt  to  make  enlarge- 
ments from  their  pictures.  In 
the  case  of  the  larger  Kodaks, 
the  prints  are  of  such  size  that 
they   are   satisfying  to  the   eye, 


though  often  excellent  pictures 
of  far  greater  interest  and 
beauty  can  be  made  by  enlarg- 
ing a  portion  only  of  the  original 
negative.  On  the  other  hand 
small  pictures,  such  as  those 
made  with  the  Vest  Pocket  Ko- 
dak   and    No.    1    Kodak   Junior, 


KOD A  KER Y 


The  Quay 


can  be  more  fully  appreciated 
when  enlargements  have  been 
made  from  them.  Many  ama- 
teurs have  been  deterred  from 
making  such  enlargements  be- 
cause they  thought  it  was  beyond 
their  ability,  but  this  is  not  by 
any  means  the  case. 

The  most  simple  means  to  ob- 
tain enlargements  is  by  use  of 
the  series  of  Brownie  Enlarging 
Cameras,  where  the  operations 
are  reduced  to  placing  the  nega- 
tive at  one  end  and  the  Bromide 
Paper  (or  Velox)  in  the  holder 
at  the  opposite  end.      The  very 


nature  of  these  box  form  en- 
largers  precludes  their  use  for 
other  than  standard  sized  en- 
largements from  standard  sized 
negatives  —  usually  about  two 
diameters,  i.e.,  each  linear  di- 
mension of  the  resulting  picture 
is  double  that  of  the  original. 
Wlien  it  is  wished  to  enlarge  a 
portion  of  the  negative  only,  a 
different  system  must  be  resorted 
to. 

It  may  not  be  generally  rea- 
lized, but  the  Kodak  itself,  if  of 
the  folding  type  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Vest  Pocket  Kodak 
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French  Fi.shinjr  Fleet 


and  tlie  old  model  No.  1  and  lA 
Folding  Pocket  Kodaks)  is  emi- 
nently suited,  with  slight  adapta- 
tion, to  enlarging.  It  is  simply 
necessary  to  remove  the  back 
and  fasten  the  instrument  by 
means  of  rubber  bands  to  a 
wooden  frame  arranged  to  sup- 
port the  negative  placed  between 
glasses  about  two  inches  further 
from  the  lens  than  the  film  rol- 
lers. The  dull  side  of  the  film 
must  face  the  lens.  A  room  will 
be  required  capable  of  being 
made  wholly  dark,  Kodak  and 
frame  being  fastened  over  a  hole 
cut  in  the  window  shutter.  Out- 
side the  window  which  should 
preferably  face  to  the  north,  a 
piece  of  white  card  is  placed  at 
an  angle  of  45  degrees,  to  reflect 


the  light  from  the  sky  througli 
the  negative. 

If  we  now  put  a  piece  of  white 
paper  on  the  bottom  of  a  box 
and  stand  the  latter  on  end  fac- 
ing the  lens  of  the  Kodak,  the 
shutter  of  which  has  been  set  to 
"Time,"  and  the  diaphragm 
opened  to  full  a])erture,  an  en- 
larged picture  will  be  thrown  on 
the  paper,  the  degree  of  enlarge- 
ment depending  on  the  separa- 
tion between  ( 1 )  lens  and  nega- 
tive and  (2)  lens  and  easel. 
Sharp  focus  is  secured  by  mov- 
ing the  lens  or  easel  back  and 
forth,  taking  care  that  the  easel 
is  parallel  with  the  negative. 

All  that  is  now  necessary  is 
to  cover  the  lens,  pin  a  piece  of 
Bromide  paper  on  the  easel  and 
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again  open  the  lens  for  the  re- 
quisite lengtli  of  time.  The 
length  of  exposure  will  be  gov- 
erned by  many  factors,  so  that 
no  accurate  time  can  be  given, 
but  a  little  exj^erience  will  soon 
show  what  is  required. 

The  foregoing  equipment  may 
appear  complicated,  but  it  is  far 


from  being  so.  and  every  part 
can  easily  be  made  by  almost  any 
amateur.  P'or  those  desirous  of 
more  explicit  instructions,  we 
recommend  that  a  copy  of  "Bro- 
mide Enlarging  with  a  Kodak" 
be  obtained  from  the  nearest  Ko- 
dak Dealer,  or  direct  from  us  on 
request. 


PINHOLES 


SMALL  irregular  shaped  trans- 
parent spots  in  negatives  are 
known  as  pinlioles.  These  are 
usuallj^  caused  by  particles  of 
dust  resting  on  tlie  film  during 
development. 

When   the    negatives    are    de- 


veloped in  the  tray  dust  from  the 
dark  room  may  settle  on  them 
wliile  they  are  being  liandled  be- 
fore development  begins.  This,  of 
course,  could  not  occur  in  the  tank 
development  of  roll  film  unless 
there  was  dust  on  the  ajjron  or  in 
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the  c'lianging  box,  which  was 
stirred  up  while  the  film  was  be- 
ing reeled  around  the  apron. 

A  frequent  cause  of  pinholes 
is  dust  in  the  camera.  To  guard 
against  this  the  inside  of  the 
camera  should  be  examined  fre- 
quently and  all  dust  removed  with 
a  small  soft  brush,  like  a  camel- 
hair  duster.  By  holding  tlie 
camera  with  the  lens  pointing- 
upward,  the  tine  dust  that  lodges 
in  the  corners  can  readily  be 
blown  out.  The  bellows  of  fold- 
ing cameras  should  be  fully  ex- 
tended and  then,  by  gently  tap- 
])ing  the  bellows  with  the  finger 
any  dust  that  may  be  inside  can 
usually  be  dislodged. 

The  inside  of  the  camera  should 


never  be  washed,  or  wii)ed  with 
any  dust-absorbing  preparation. 
^Vashing  will  injure  the  bellows 
of  folding  cameras  and  may 
affect  the  matte  black  varnish  in 
fixed  focus  cameras,  while  dust 
absorbers  deposit  oil  or  other 
substances  that  will  do  more 
harm  than  good. 

Keep  the  inside  of  your  camera 
clean  and  your  developing  room 
free  from  dust  and  your  nega- 
tives will  be  free  from  pinholes. 


^ 


The  picture  can  often  be  im- 
])rovcd  by  a  liberal  trimming  of 
the  print. 


■ 

Gossip 
Made  with  No.  lA  Folding  Kodak 
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Marine  Watch  Tower  Near  Genoa,  Italj- 

Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Kodak;  f.7.7  lens;  stop,  ./.16;  1-25  sec. 
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VELOX  PENCIL  SKETCHES 


A  WELL  executed  pencil  sketcli 
l\  has  a  charm  that  is  all  its 
own,  there  is  nothing  else  quite 
like  it.  but  to  draw  a  good  free- 
hand sketch  requires  skill  that 
few  possess.  Absolute  accuracy 
of  delineation  in  free-hand  draw- 
ing is,  of  course,  impossible. 

To  make  a  good  photograph 
requires  no  skill  in  drawing,  and 
the  drawing,  being  done  by  the 
lens  of  tlie  camera,  is  accurate. 

If  we  could  transform  a  photo- 
gra])h  into  a  pencil  sketch  by 
tracing  over  tlie  lens-drawn  lines 
of  tlie  photograph  and  then  com- 


pletely remove  the  photographic 
image  without  removing  the  pencil 
lines  we  should  obtain  a  sketch 
with  drawing  that  is  correct. 

In  the  drawing  of  such  sketches 
we  could  also  omit  or  add  details, 
lighten  or  darken  parts  for  plac- 
ing emphasis  on  the  objects  of 
interest  and  for  balancing  the 
composition. 

Now,  such  sketches  can  easily 
be  made  by  practically  every  one 
who  knows  how  to  make  Velox 
prints.  Any  grade  of  Velox 
papier,  excepting  glossy,  can  be 
used,  but  the  best  results  can 
be   obtained   on   Special   Carbon 
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Fig.  2. — Showing  over-printed  and  under-developed  print  on 
which  drawing  is  to  be  done. 


Velox,  which  has  a  surface  tex- 
ture that  takes  the  pencil  most 
freely  and  which  gives  the  fin- 
ished sketch  a  more  pleasing- 
appearance  than  a  smoother  sur- 
face  jDaper  would  bestow. 

From  tlie  negative  of  the  sub- 
ject you  desire  to  make  a  sketch 
of  make  a  print  on  Special  Car- 
bon Velox,  through  a  mask^  so  it 
will  have  an  ample  white  margin 
on  all  sides.  P'or  a  3 1/4  x  5\-2 
negative,  for  instance,  use  a  sheet 
of  5  X  7  paper.  For  this  work 
the  special  instead  of  the  regular 
grade  of  Velox  should  always  be 
used,  no  matter  wliat  the  char- 
acter   of   the    negative    ma}-    be. 


because  a  print  with  the  least 
possible  contrast  is  needed. 

Tlie  print  should  be  slightly 
over-printed,  so  all  tlie  detail  will 
quickly  appear  in  development, 
and  then  be  considerably  under- 
developed— development  to  be 
stopped  as  soon  as  all  the  detail 
is  visible,  then  the  print  rinsed 
in  water  and  quickly  jjlaced  in  a 
fresh,  clean  acid  fixing  bath. 
Since  Special  Velox  requires  from 
25  to  35  seconds  for  complete  de- 
velopment the  print  should  be  so 
printed  that  all  the  detail  will 
be  visible  at  the  end  of  not  more 
than   10  seconds  development. 

After  tlie  print  is  fixed,  washed 
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Fig.  3. — Showing  print  like  Fig.  2  with  drawing  added,  and 
pliotographic  image  not  yet  removed. 


and  dried  in  the  usual  way,  the 
drawing  can  be  done.  A  No.  3 
H  lead  pencil  should  be  used  for 
the  fine  lines  and  a  No.  3  B 
for  the  heavy  lines  and  the  broad 
shadows.  The  best  grades  of 
pencils  will  work  more  smoothly 
than  the  cheaper  grades. 

After  the  lines  are  traced  the 
print  is  immersed  in  the  follow- 
ing bath : 

Hot  Water   .   .   .   .10  ounces 
Potassium  Iodide  .  30  grains 

Iodine 3  grains 

The  chemicals  must  be  dis- 
solved in  the  order  stated  and  the 
water  must  be  very  hot,  as  Iodine 
dissolves     very     slowly     in    cold 


water.  Its  solution  can  be  has- 
tened by  grinding  it,  when  it  is 
in  the  water,  with  a  stirring  rod. 
Allow  the  solution  to  cool  before 
using.  This  bath  keeps  well  and 
can  be  used  until  exhausted. 

The  print  should  be  left  in  the 
bath  until  all  of  the  image  has 
turned  blue-black  (this  usually 
takes  from  3  to  5  minutes) 
otherwise  part  of  the  photograph 
will  show  under  the  pencil  lines 
in  the  finished  sketch.  It  is  then 
I^laced  in  a  fresh  acid  fixing  bath 
where  it  will  rapidly  become 
clear,  and  after  it  is  wholly  clear 
nothing  but  the  pencil  sketch  will 
be  left  on  the  paper — the  photo- 
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Fig.  4. — Showing  finished  pencil  sketch  after  photographic  image 
has  been  removed. 


graph  liaving  totally  disappeared. 
It  should  be  left  in  this  last  fix- 
ing bath  from  20  to  30  minutes, 
then  washed  in  running  water 
for  an  hour,  or  given  12  changes 
of  water  in  a  tray  at  intervals  of 
5  minutes.  After  it  is  dry  the  fin- 
ishing touches  can  be  made  with 
the  pencil.  Any  pencil  marks  not 
desired  in  the  sketch  can  be  re- 
moved with  a  sharp-edged  rubber 
eraser  and  any  soiled  parts  of  the 
sketch  can  be  cleaned  with  art 
gum,  which  stationers  furnish. 

The  method  we  have  described 
is  simplicity  itself.  The  results 
of  the  method  are  shown  by  our 
illustrations. 


Fig.  1  shows  a  correctly  printed 
and  correctly  developed  photo- 
graphic print.  Fig.  2  shows  the 
over-printed  and  under-developed 
print  on  which  the  drawing  is  to 
be  done.  Fig.  3,  which  was  an 
exact  duplicate  of  Fig.  2  before 
the  pencil  tracing  was  done, 
shows  the  appearance  of  a  pen- 
cil sketch  over  a  photographic 
image. 

Fig.  4  shows  the  finished  pencil 
sketch  after  tlie  photographic 
image  has  been  wholly  removed 
from  underneath  the  sketch. 

By  comparing  the  original  pho- 
tograph (Fig.  1)  with  the  finished 
sketch  (Fig.  4)  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  trees  and  the  forest  beyond 
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Straiglit  print  from  negative  from  whieli  sketches  on 

0])posite  page  were  made 

Made  with  No.  3A  Special  Kodak,  by  W.  P.  Criffin. 


them  were  made  less  conspicuous 
in  the  sketcli  than  they  are  in  the 
pliotograph  and  that  tlie  clouds, 
added  bj^  the  pencil  to  Fig.  1, 
enhance  the  appearance  of  the 
picture^while  emphasis  is  laid  on 
tlie  boat  (by  making  it  the  most 
conspicuous  object),  for  it  is  the 
boat  that  is  the  principal  object 
of  interest  to  which  all  other 
objects  should  be,  and,  in  our 
sketch   are,  made  secondary. 

Little  technical  skill  in  draw- 
ing is  needed  in  converting  a 
Velox  print  into  a  Velox  pencil 
sketch,  yet  there  is  abundant  op- 


])ortunity  for  the  application  of 
a  special  gift  for  drawing,  since 
the  sketch  may  be  as  greatly  var- 
ied from  tlie  basic  print  as  the 
guider  of  the  pencil  may  choose. 
Any  sort  of  line  drawing  is 
necessarily  a  study  in  "leaving 
out,"  and  the  kind  of  line  used 
in  expressing  a  sliaded  part  is 
naturally  a  matter  for  individual 
taste  and  judgment. 

Tlie  facility  with  which  pencil 
lines  can  be  erased,  with  rubber 
and  art  gum,  permits  a  wide 
range  of  experimental  sketching 
on  the  print. 
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Two  Sketches  made  from  same  negative  as  pliotugraph 
on  opposite  page 


WATERWAYS 

AS    VISITED    BY 
THE      KODAK 


A  Holland  Canal 


A  Scottish  Brook 


N  MANY  LANDS 


An  American  Brook 


A  Norwegian  Inlet 


A  Cornwall  Ferr 


A  Venetian  Canal 
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Fig.  1 


WHEN  TO  STOP 

BY    DR.    C. 

WHEN  we  develop  our  ex- 
posed films  we  are  faced 
v/itli  the  problem  of  deciding  when 
development  is  completed.  If  a 
film  is  left  in  the  developer  too 
long  it  will  be  over-developed.  An 
over-developed  film  is  too  dense 
and  takes  a  long  time  to  print,  and 
unless  an  over-developed  film  was 
considerably  over-exposed  it  will 
be  too  contrasty  ;  that  is,  the  higli- 
lights  will  be  too  dense  in  com- 
parison with  the  shadows.  A 
print  from  sucli  a  negative  will 
lack  soft  gradations  of  light  and 
shade  unless  it  is  })rinted  on  the 
softest  grades  of  paper.  The  ap- 
j^earance  of  an  over-developed 
film  is  shown  in  Fig.   1,  wliile  a 


DEVELOPMENT 

K.    K.    MEES 

correctly-developed  film  is  shown 
in  Fig.  2.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  film  is  not  developed  long 
enough^  it  will  be  too  thin,  lacking 
in  contrast,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
To  provide  for  these  errors  in 
develoi^ment  hard  or  contrasty 
papers  are  made  for  printing 
from  flat  negatives  that  lack  con- 
trast, but  the  best  results  will 
always  be  obtained  from  a  film 
w]iich   is    correctly   developed. 

It  would  be  convenient  if  the 
maker  could  make  the  film  so  that 
it  was  not  ])ossible  to  over-develop 
it,  but  this  is  not  practicable.  It 
would  be  possible  if  a  film  de- 
veloped at  an  even  rate  and  then 
stopped  developing  when  it  was 
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correctly  developed,  as  shown  in  gether,  the   film  after  that   time 

Fig.     i,    where    develoiDment    is  not  changing.    But  the  film  does 

supposed  to  go  straight  on  for  a  not  develop  like  this ;  the  growth 

given   time    and   then    stop    alto-  of  the  image  gets  slower  as  time 


Fig.  3 
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goes  on^  but  it  takes  a  very  long 
time  indeed  to  stop  completely,  so 
that  the  growth  of  the  image  oc- 
curs as  shown  in  Fig.  5.  If  a  film 
was  made  so  that  we  had  to  de- 
velop it  as  far  as  We  could,  it 
would  take  too  long  to  develop 
and,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  film  that  is  capable  of 
giving  more  density  than  is  re- 
quired in  order  tliat  it  may  be 
developed  in  a  sufficiently  short 
time ;  this  means  that  we  must  be 
able  to  stop  development  at  the 
right  time  to  get  enough  density 
and  contrast,  the  density  being 
the  blackness  of  the  image  and 
the  contrast  the  difference  be- 
tween the  blackest  and  the  clear- 
est parts  of  the  film. 

Old-time  pliotographers  used 
to  take  great  pride  in  the  accur- 
acy with  which  they  could  judge 


TW.t,    OP    DE.VE.l_OPMlE-NT 

Fig.  4 


the  progress  of  the  development 
of  negatives,  and  it  was  regarded 
as  quite  wrong  when,  in  recent 
years,  people  insisted  that  you 
could  develop  negatives  just  as 
well  by  timing  the  development 
as  you  could  by  watching  it,  and 
that  it  was  better  for  the  nega- 
tives not  to  be  watched. 

The  customary  way  of  judging 
the  progress  of  development  in  a 
negative  is  to  hold  it  up  to  the 
lamp  and  look  through  it,  but 
unless  you  have  a  lot  of  experi- 
ence you  are  very  likely  to  be  de- 
ceived because  the  apj^arent  den- 
sity of  the  negative  held  up  to 
the  light  is  very  difficult  to  judge. 
The  emulsion  which  has  not  been 
developed  makes  it  appear 
stronger  than  it  really  is  and  be- 
ginners almost  always  under-de- 
velop  negatives  if  they  try  to 
judge  wlien  to  sto}^  development. 
If  for  some  reason  it  is  necessary 
to  judge  the  progress  of  develop- 
ment by  inspection  (and  tliis 
applies  particularly  to  lantern 
slides),  the  best  way  is  to  turn  the 
emulsion  side  to  the  light  and  look 
through  from  the  back.  This  is 
mucli  less  misleading  than  if  they 
are  examined  from  the  front. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  best  method  of  developing  is 
simply  to  develop  for  a  fixed  time. 

films  are  best  developed  in  a 
film  tank,  and  the  time  of  develop- 
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ment^  at  a  temperature  of  65"  for 
the  tank  developer, is  20  minutes. 
This  time  depends,  as  stated,  on 
the  temperature.  If  the  tempera- 
ture is  lower  than  65°  the  time 
must  be  increased,  and  if  it  is 
higher  than  65°  the  time  must  be 
reduced.  The  length  of  time  film 
should  be  developed  at  different 
temperatures  inaKodakor  Premo 
film  tank  is  stated  in  the  instruc- 
tions that  are  furnished  with  each 
tank.  It  might  be  thought  that  if 
the  film  was  over-exposed  and  so 
gave  density  easily  it  should  be 
developed  for  a  shorter  time  than 
if  it  had  received  less  exposure, 
but  this  idea  is  quite  wrong,  be- 
cause, what  one  wants  in  a  nega- 
tive is  not  correct  density,  which 
only  affects  the  time  of  printing, 
but  correct  contrast,  which  deter- 
mines the  quality  of  the  print,  and 
the  contrast  is  controlled  by  the 
time  of  development.  An  over- 
exposed film  will  tend  to  have  too 
little  contrast  and  if  the  develop- 
ment is  lessened  the  contrast  will 
be  still  further  reduced  and  the 
negative  will  be  flat.    On  the  otlier 


hand,  an  under-exposed  film  tends 
to  be  too  contrasty,  and  must  not 
be  forced  in  development  or  it 
may  be  vuiprintable,  and  so,what- 
ever  the  exposure,  the  best  result 
will  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the 
normal  time  of  development.  Of 
course,  the  best  negative  can  only 
be  obtained  by  correct  exposure  as 


TIME.    OF    DEVt  UOPfA£MT 

Fig.  S 

well  as  correct  development,  but 
it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  we 
can  correct  errors  in  exposure  by 
changing  the  time  of  development. 


SHOULD  you  change  your  ad- 
dress kindly  notify  us  prompt- 
ly, giving  both  your  old  and  new 
addresses,  together  with  the  date 
your    subscription    expires. 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

Failure  to  notifv  us  will  result 


in  non-delivery  of  the  magazine, 
as  the  post  office  department  for- 
wards none  but  first-class  mail 
from  old  to  new  addresses. 
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THE  FUNCTION  OF  COLOR  FILTERS 


THE  daylight  that  illuminates 
the  earthy  on  cloudy  as  well 
as  on  sunny  days,  comes  from 
the  sun.  The  light  of  the  sun  is 
known  as  white  light.  White  light 
contains  all  colors.  When  a  ray 
of  white  light  is  passed  through 
a  prism  the  light  is  bent,  and  as 
the  colors  are  bent  to  diiferent 
extents  they  are  separated  and 
some  of  them  become  visible. 
The  colors  we  can  then  readily 
distinguish  are  violet,  blue,  green, 
yellow,  orange  and  red. 

In  addition  to  these,  sunlight 
also  contains  kinds  of  rays  that 
are  ordinarily  invisible,  but  some 
of  which  can,  with  special  appa- 
ratus, be  made  visible.  These 
are  known  as  the  ultra  violet  and 
the  infra  red.  The  infra  red, 
being  heat  raj's,  are  of  no  im- 
portance in  photography,  but  the 
ultra  violet,  which  are  light  rays, 
are  of  very  great  importance. 

The  colors  of  which  white  light 
is  composed  appear  in  the  order 
shown  in  the  diagram. 


While  all  the  colors  pass  through 
the  lens  and  reach  the  plate  when 
we  make  an  exposure  by  daylight, 
if  no  filter  is  used,  and  while  the 
plate  would,  if  exposed  long 
enough,  be  affected  by  all  these 
colors,  the  plate  is  so  much  more 
strongly  affected  by  blue,  violet 
and  ultra  violet  that  these  latter 
colors  impress  the  image  of  the 
subject  on  the  plate  long  before 
the  other  colors  can  affect  it,  and, 
were  we  to  expose  the  plate  long 
enough  for  the  other  colors  also  to 
affect  it  the  negative  would  be 
ruined  through  excessive  over- 
exposure. This  means  that  when 
we  make  a  negative  on  an  ordin- 
ary plate  of  a  subject  illuminated 
by  daylight,  the  image  we  obtain 
in  the  negative  was  made  almost 
solely  by  the  blue,  violet  and 
ultra  violet,  and  this  is  why, 
when  we  use  an  ordinary  jjlate 
and  photograph  a  landscape 
above  which  is  a  blue  sky  with 
white  clouds,  and  exjjose  long 
enough  for  recording  detail  in  a 


Invisible 


ultra  violet 


Photographic  rays  which 
most  strongly  a  flfect  films 
and  plates. 


Visible 


The  visual  rays  which 
are  brightest  to  the  eye. 


Invisible 
infra  red 


Heat  rays. 
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nearby  object,  both  clouds  and 
sky  appear  white  in  the  j^rint. 

In  order  to  overcome  this  and 
make  blue  photograph  darker 
than  white  Ave  must  use  a  film  or 
plate  that  is  affected  by  green 
and  yellow  at  the  same  time  it  is 
being  affected  by  blue,  violet  and 
ultra  violet.  Eastman  film,  being 
orthochromatic  (corrected  for 
color),  is  affected  at  the  same 
time  by  these  colors,  but,  since 
all  films  and  all  plates,  no  matter 
how  highly  tliey  may  be  corrected 
for  color,  still  remain  most  sensi- 
tive to  blue,  violet  and  ultra  vio- 
let these  colors  will  affect  them 
much  more  strongly  than  the 
other  colors  can  unless  we  subdue 
these  colors  by  using  a  suitable 
orthochromatic  filter,  through 
which  the  liglit  must  pass  before 
it  reaches  the  film  or  plate. 

The  function  of  an  orthochro- 
matic filter  is,  therefore,  to  pre- 
vent part  of  the  blue  and  violet 
from  passing  through  it,  thus 
more  nearly  equalizing  the  effect 
the  various  colors  liave  on  the 
film  or  i^late  during  the  period 
of  exposure. 

Since  the  orthochromatic  filter 
prevents  part  of  the  blue  and 
violet  from  passing  through,  it 
cuts  out  part  of  the  light  that 
would  affect  the  film  or  plate  if 
no  filter  was  used,  and,  conse- 
quently, it  increases  the  exposure 


tliat  must  be  given.  The  increase 
of  exposure  required  dej^ends  on 
liow  much  of  tlie  blue  and  violet 
the  filter  cuts  out  and  also  on 
how  sensitive  the  film  or  plate  is 
to  the  light  which  the  filter  lets 
through. 

If  we  had  a  film,  for  instance, 
whicli  liad  its  sensitiveness  in  two 
equal  portions,  lialf  the  total  sen- 
sitiveness being  to  the  green,  yel- 
low, orange  and  red  and  half  to 
the  blue  and  violet,  then,  if  we 
used  a  filter  whicli  cut  out  all  tlie 
blue  and  violet  but  allowed  all 
the  green,  yellow,  orange  and 
red  to  pass  through,  tlie  expos- 
ure witli  the  filter  would  be  only 
twice  that  needed  without  the 
filter,  but,  if  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  film  was  only  V'j  to  the  green, 
yellow,  orange  and  red  and  ^.^  to 
the  blue  and  violet  the  exposure 
with  a  filter  that  cut  out  all  the 
blue  and  violet  but  passed  all  the 
green,  yellow,  orange  and  red 
would  be  five  times  that  needed 
without  the  filter. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  make  film 
strongly  sensitive  to  red  because 
if  it  was  it  would  be  too  slow  for 
jiresent  day  requirements  in 
snapshot  work,  even  when  no 
filter  was  used,  and  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  handle  in  the 
dark  room.  Tank  development 
by  daylight  would  be  impossible. 
It   would   be    fo<j<>;ed   bv   even   a 
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very  weak  red  light ;  none  but  an 
experienced  photographer  could 
judge  the  density  of  the  nega- 
tive during  development  before 
the  extremely  dim  special  green 
safelight  needed  for  tray  devel- 
opment and,  after  tank  develop- 
ment the  film  would  have  to  be 
transferred  to  the  fixing  bath  in 
a  light-tight  dark  room  and  pre- 
caution taken  against  light  reach- 
ing the  film  for  some  time  after  it 
was  placed  in  the  fixing  batli. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evi- 
dent that  calling  a  filter  a  three- 
times  or  a  five-times  filter  means 
practically  nothing  unless  the 
conditions  under  which  the  filter 
is  to  be  used  are  stated. 


When  the  Kodak  Color  Filter 
is  used  with  Kodak  film  and  full 
detail  is  to  be  recorded  in  nearby 
objects,  such  as  flowers  photo- 
graphed at  short  range,  or  dark 
colored  landscape  objects  that 
are,  say,  less  than  200  feet  from 
the  camera,  the  exposure  should 
be  ten  times  as  long  as  it  should 
be  if  the  filter  was  not  used,  but 
when  the  best  rendering  of  white 
clouds  in  a  blue  sky  is  preferred 
to  the  recording  of  detail  in  near- 
by objects  only  about  three  times 
as  long  an  exposure  need  be  given 
through  the  Kodak  Color  Filter  as 
should  be  given  without  the  filter. 

Xej-t  month  we  tcill  discuss 
Filter  Factors. 


Sunshine 
Made  with  No.  1  Brownie 
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FOR  THE  ASSISTANCE  OF  OUR 
READERS 

SINCE  you  first  began  making  pictures 
you  surely  have  found  that  as  you  have 
become  more  proficient  you  have  become 
more  particular  about  the  quality  of  your 
work,  and  that  pictures  which  you  once 
thought  perfect  seem  less  so  in  the  light  of 
acquired  knowledge.  Do  you  know  why  they 
now  do  not  wholly  please  you?  If  not  it  is 
due  to  the  fact  you  have  learned  how  to 
detect  mistakes  but  have  not  yet  learned  how 
to  wholly  avoid  or  correct  them. 

Do  you  wish  us  to  help  you?  Would  you 
care  to  have  us  criticise  your  photographs^ 
If  so,  send  us  the  prints,  together  with  the 
negatives  from  which  they  were  made,  stating 
the  name  of  the  camera,  the  name  and  grade 
of  the  paper  used  for  making  the  prints, 
whether  the  negatives  were  developed  in  the 
tank  or  in  the  tray,  the  time  of  day,  the  date 
and  the  light  conditions  prevailing  when  the 
exposure  was  made,  the  stop  used  and  the 
exposure  given;  then  we  will  gladly  write 
you  our  opinion  and  will  try  to  assist  you  in 
becoming  more  proficient  in  your  work.  The 
negatives  and  prints  will  be  promptly  returned 
and  any  assistance  we  may  be  able  to  render 
will  be  offered  free  of  charge. 

ADDRESS 

"KODAKERY,"  Canadian  Kodak  Co.,  Limited 
Toronto,  Can. 
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With  the  ordinary  lens  equipment 
blue  photographs  light— yellow  pho- 
tographs dark. 

With  a 

KODAK 
COLOR  FILTER 

these  colors  photograph  much  more 
nearly  as  they  appear  to  the  eye- 
yellow  is  recorded  as  a  light  color  and 
blue  as  a  dark. 


The  price  ranges  from  $0.50  to  $1.00 
accordino;  to  size. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 

At  vour  dealer's. 
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There's  fun  b}^  flashlight  and  it's  all  very 
easy  as  the  little  booklet  "  B}-  Flashlight," 
free  from  your  dealer  or  from  us  will  fully 
explain. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LLMITED 


TORONTO,    CANADA 


.■It  \our  dealer's. 
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How  u 


GoodFiclures 


'A  Book  for 
tKcAn\Meur 
!^KotcgrapKer 


Pul,l;_,U  by 

Canadian  K.xlak  Co,  Limited 

TOKUnru.  CANADA 


Photographic  progress — the  advance  from  the  novice 
to  the  amateur  class  and  from  the  amateur  to  the  charmed 
circle  of  experts  will  be  made  more  easily,  more  swiftly 
and  with  a  gain  in  pleasure  if  this  authentic  guide  is  at 
hand  for  reference. 


THE  PRICE 
"How  to  Make  Good  Pictures,"  paper  covers 
Library  edition,  cloth  bound  .... 


F  .25 
1. 00 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 
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A  camera  that  puts  interest  into 
the  indoors 


Pzemo  No.  12 

Carefully  designed,  cleverly  constructed,  this  compact  ultra  effi- 
cient camera  offers  exceptional  advantages  for  indoor  photographv. 

You  can  load  it  with  films  or  plates — just  as  you  choose,  and 
it  is  provided  with  ground  glass  for  focusing,  so  that  you  can  com- 
pose and  focus  each  subject  with  absolute  accuracy. 

Although  but  a  trifle   larger  than  the  pictures   it  takes,  it  will 
accommodate  lenses  of  any  desirable  type  from  the  rapid  rectili- 
near to  they".4.5  anastigmat,  with  high  speed  Optimo  Shutter. 
Prices,  $15.00  to  $56.00  Pictures,  2^  x  3X 

Premo  catalogue  free  at  the  dealer's 
or  mailed  on  request 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 
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THE  KODAK 
AMATEUR  PRINTER 

The  convenience  and  efficienc}'  of  the  Kodak 
Amateur  Printer  emphasize  the  pleasures 
of  picture-making — a  delightful  phase  of 
photograph}'  is  made  all  the  more  delight- 
ful with  this  up-to-the-minute  outfit  as  a 
printing  all}'. 


THE  PRICE 
Kodak  Amateur  Printer, 


$6.00 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,   CANADA 


At  \our  dealer's. 
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The  Telescopic 
Revolving  Back  Graflex. 


This  camera  is  made 
in  two  sizes  3^^  X4^  and 
4x5.  It  will  make 
negatives  on  Eastman 
Graflex  Film,  Glass 
Plates  or  Film  Packs. 
The  bellows  extension 
is  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate lenses  having 
the  focal  length  necessary  to  give  a  large 
image  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
subject. 

The  reflecting  mirror  and  focusing  screen 
show  the  image  right  side  up,  the  size  it  will 
appear  in  the  finished  picture,  up  to  the 
instant  of  exposure. 

The  Graflex  Focal  Plane  Shutter  which  is 
built  into  the  camera,  operates  at  any  speed 
from  "time"  to  i/iooo  of  a  second. 

Send  for  catalogue 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 
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With  the 

KODAK  FILM  TANK 

fog-free  negatives  of  highest  possible  printing 
quality   are  assured. 

Its  use  makes  the  beginner  an  expert. 
Daylight  all  the  way. 


PRICES: 

Brownie  Kodak  Film  Tank,  for  use  with  No.   1,  No.  2  and   No 
Folding  .Vutographic  Brownie  cartridges,  complete 

Vest  Pocket  Kodak  Film  Tank,  for  Vest  Pocket  cartridges,  complete, 

2J^-inch  Kodak  Film  Tank,  for  use  with  all  Kodak  or  Brownie  car 
tridges  having  a  film  width  of  '1)4  inches  or  less,  complete  . 

3J^-inch  Kodak  Film  Tank,  for  use  with  all  Kodak  or  Brownie  car- 
tridges having  a  film  width  of  3)2  inches  or  less,  complete  . 

5-inch  Kodak  Film  Tank,  for  use  with  all  Kodak  and  Brownie  car 
tridges  having  a  film  width  of  5  inches  or  less,  complete     . 

7-inch  Kodak  Film  Tank,  for  use  with  No.  5  Cartridge  Kodak  or 
shorter  film  cartridges,  complete 
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A  simple  working  paper,  ri^ht  for  every 
amateur  requirement. 

With  three  degrees  of  contrast,  six  grades 
and  a  variety  of  surfaces  to  choose  from,  vou 
need  go  no  further    than    \'elox  to  best   fit 


every  negative. 


CANADIAN   KODAK  CO.,  LLMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 


At  voiir  dealer's. 


3^  Autographic 

Kodak,  Special 


pictures, 
Post  card  size. 


Hand  camera  photography  has  its  ideal  realized 
ill  the  3A  Autographic  Kodak  Special. 

Optical  and  mechanical  efficiency  resulting  in  a 
photographic  iitness  that  the  word  "''SpcciaV^  can 
only  indicate  provides  the  advanced  amateur  with 
all  that  he  could  wish  and  offers  to  the  novice 
practical  features  that  he  never  knew  existed. 


THE  PRICE. 

No.  3.\  Autographic  Kodak,  Special,  Kodak  Anastigmat 
lens,  /.6. 3,  d)^  inch  focus  and  Optimo  Shutter     , 


$55.00 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 

At  xoiir  dealer's. 
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CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  Limited. 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 


You  press  the  button,  then  do  the  rest. 


\ 
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Kodak  Amateur  Printer,  8»i.0(l. 


Kodak  Film  Tank,  S2.75  uji. 


The  combination  of  the 

Kodak   Film  Tank  and 
Kodak  Amateur  Printer 

makes   every    amateur   his   own 
finishing  department. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 


At  \our  dealer's. 


Street  in  Old  Brittany,  France 

Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Kodak;  jj.l  lens;  stop,  16;  1-5  sec,  with  tripod 
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THE  KODAK  AND  THE   FLIGHT  SPIRIT 

BY    C.    IIAZEX    TRAYVOR 


Tx    the    days    before    pliotogra- 

-*-    pliy — and  there  are  men  still 

hale   and   hearty   who   remember 

tliat  far  back — the  world  did  not 

think       so       much 

about    speed    as    it 

does     now.        The 

first  railroad  train 

moved      at      about 

the  rate  of  a  brisk 

walk.      It  took  five 

IN   AIR  AND  SEA 


or  six  weeks  to  cross  the  Atlantic. 
Wlien  audiences  laughed  over 
"Darius  Green  and  His  Flying 
Machine"  they  did  not  dream  of 
such  a  speed  as 
one  hundred  miles 
an   hour. 

In  the  days  of 
the  first  photo- 
graphs the  world 
was    much    slower 

Made  with  a  Graflex 
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Before  the  Flight 

Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 


in  movement  than  it  is  now,  and 
it  did  not  occur  to  anyone  to  la- 
ment that  it  took  several  min- 
utes' exposure  to  make  a  picture 
— unless  it  was  a  "sitter  "  when 
they  had  fastened  him  in  a  chair, 
painted  his  face  white  and  told 
him  to  stare  steadily  and  think 
of  his  past  life. 

It  is  interesting  to  realize  that 
when  a  quicker  life  came,  quicker 
photography  came  with  it,  just  as 
with  tlie  demand  for  portability 
came  the  film,  and  with  the  film 
the  folding  Kodak.  And  so  in 
this  age  of  flight  there  is  the  light, 
compact  camera  to  be  carried 
aloft.  When  the  implement  was 
needed  it  was  there.  This  is  the 
road   upon   which   invention   and 


enterprise  always  have  proceeded 
— the  road  of  the  thing  needed. 

One  catches  the  spirit  of  these 
things  in  looking  over  a  bunch  of 
Kodak  pictures,  or  of  marvels 
performed  by  the  Graflex.  It  is 
impossible  to  review  the  various 
interpretations  of  the  world's  ac- 
tivities without  a  sense  of  grate- 
fulness for  the  medium.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact, not  only  art  but  science 
is  very  grateful  to  quick  photog- 
raphy. Many  problems  of  med- 
ical science  have  been  solved  by 
camera  reports  of  the  body's 
action.  The  throb  of  the  heart 
has  been  photographed.  Manu- 
facture, too,  is  solving  problems 
with    quick   photograpliy. 

Elated  with  its  power  the  cam- 
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Running  Around  the  World 

Made  with  No.  3  A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 


era  turns  with  particular  enthu- 
siasm to  records  of  flight  on  sea 
and  land,  and  in  the  air.  It  has 
captured  the  secret  of  the  birds. 
It  participates  in  the  flight  spirit 
of  the  age.  It  rides  above  the 
clouds.  It  winks  gayly  from  the 
observation  platform  of  the  limi- 
ted. It  dives  with  the  submarine 
or  the  undersea  naturalists.  It  is 
the  companion  of  Adventure,  the 
secretary  of  Sport,  the  first  aid  of 
Science,  the  liand-maiden  of  Art. 
The  joy  of  pliotography — if 
you  will  let  me  express  my  own 
enthusiasm — is  that  it  not  only 
can  jjarticipate  so  deliglitfuUy  in 


the  animated  features  of  modern 
life,  that  it  can  not  onh^  remind 
us  of  a  busy  or  a  romping  world, 
but  that  it  can  tell  us  tlie  simple, 
tranquil  story  (sadly  tranquil 
when  we  think  of  the  shadow  of 
war)  of  a  village  street,  as  in 
the    frontispiece   to   this   number 

of     KODAKERV. 
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By  forming  tlie  habit  of  never 
leaving  the  shutter  set  for  bulb 
or  time  exposures  when  the  cam- 
era is  closed,  you  will  not  be  apt 
to  make  time  expbsxires  when  you 
wish   to  make  snapsliots. 
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A  Venetian  By-way 


THE  INTENSITY  OF  THE   LIGHT  WHEN  PRINTING 


THE  customary  method  of 
printing  on  Velox  paper  by 
artificial  light  is,  after  placing 
negative  and  paper  in  frame,  to 
hold  the  latter  up  to  the  source 
of  light  for  the  necessary  time. 
This  is  quite  simple  and  appar- 
ently there  is  little  chance  of 
anything  going  wrong,  but,  not- 
withstanding, there  is  often  a 
great  lack  of  uniformity  when 
several  prints  are  made  from  one 
negative,  some  being  undertimed 
and  some  overtimed.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  printing  from 
different  negatives  of  slightly 
varying  density,  it  appears  diffi- 


cult to  judge  exactly  the  proper 
length  of  exposure. 

Many  of  our  readers  have 
doubtless  experienced  this  diffi- 
culty and  liave  possibly  laid  the 
responsibility  on  light,  paper  or 
developer,  but  tlie  real  reason  is 
quite  simple  when  understood. 

When  we  liold  tlie  printing 
frame  in  front  of  the  source  of 
light,  we  should  endeavor  to  fol- 
low the  rule  laid  down  in  man- 
uals and  text  books  to  have  the 
distance  between  negative  and 
light  equal  to  the  diagonal  of  the 
negative,  but  in  making  succes- 
sive exposures,  this  distance  can- 
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not  be  rigidly  adhered  to  unless 
a  solid  support  is  used  to  carry 
the  frame  and  the  latter  returned 
to  its   exact  position   each  time. 

The  effect  of  varying  the  print- 
ing distance  a  matter  of  an  inch 
or  so  either  way,  may  not  be 
fully  appreciated,  but  it  is  never- 
theless considerable,  this  being 
due  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  intensity  of  the  light  falls 
off  as  the  distance  increases.  The 
rule  is  that  the  illumination  de- 
creases as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance, thus,  if  at  5"  from  the 
light  the  correct  exposure  is  4 
seconds,  at  10"  it  will  not  be  8 
seconds  but  16  seconds. 

It  is  equally  as  important  to 
see  that  both  ends  of  the  nega- 
tive are  at  an  equal  distance  from 
the  liglit  source.  If  the  frame  be 
placed  obliquely,  one  end  will  re- 
ceive considerably  more  exposure 


than  the  other,  of  which  fact  ad- 
vantage can  often  be  taken  to 
correct  matters  when  one  end  or 
side  of  a  negative  is  thinner  or 
denser  than  the  remainder,  by 
placing  same  further  from,  or 
nearer  to,  the  light  as  the  cir- 
cumstances  demand. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  in- 
dicate a  very  probable  source 
of  variation  in  Velox  printing, 
and  if  attention  be  paid  to  the 
points  mentioned,  a  far  greater 
percentage  of  uniform  and  per- 
fect prints  will  be  ^jroduced,  with 
the  added  advantage  that  when 
it  is  desired  to  make  any  modi- 
fication, such  as  suggested  in  the 
last  paragraph,  this  can  be 
accomplished  with  greater  cer- 
tainty, as  the  exact  extent  to 
which  the  normal  conditions  are 
altered  being  known,  the  results 
are  under  control. 


Very  Exclusive  Afternoon  Tea 

Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 
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Folding  Kodak  and 

Portrait  Attachment 
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THE  BEST  PRINT  THE  NEGATIVE  CAN  YIELD 


iJ^VERY  amateur  who  does  his 
Ij  own  printing  wishes  to  make 
the  best  }irints  that  the  negatives 
can  yield.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
best  prints  it  is  necessary,  first,  to 
select  the  grade  of  paper  that  is 
best  ada))ted  for  recording  the 
gradations  of  light  and  shade  that 
are  recorded  in  the  negative.  The 
way  to  do  this  is  explained  by  Dr. 
Mees,  in  the  following  article : 
"The  Range  of  Contrast,  from 
Highlight  to  Shadow."  Second,  it 
is  necessary  to  expose  the  print  to 
the  printing  liglit  for  the  right 
length  of  time.  This  is  discussed 
in   "Tlie   Right   Lensrth   of  Time 


to  Print,"  on  page  18.  Third,  it 
is  needful  to  develop  the  print 
for  the  right  length  of  time,  the 
importance  of  which  will  be  ex- 
plained, under  the  title,  "Devel- 
oping Velox  Prints,"  in  the  June 

KoDAKERY. 

By  carefully  following  the 
points  made  in  the  two  articles 
printed  in  tliis  number,  and  the 
article  which  we  have  promised 
for  the  June  number,  the  ama- 
teur photographer  will  learn  how 
to  make  prints  that  will  repre- 
sent the  most  faithful  reproduc- 
tion from  a  negative  image  m  a 
I)icture    on   paper. 


^ 


THE   RANGE  OF  CONTRAST  FROM   HIGHLIGHT 
TO  SHADOW 


BY    DR.    C.    E.    K.    MEES 


THE  function  of  photography 
is  to  obtain  a  representation 
of  objects.  Tliis  is  done  by  re- 
cording the  different  intensities 
(which  we  will  call  the  bright- 
nesses) of  light  reflected  by  the 
objects.  In  the  landscape  shown 
in  Fig.  1,  for  instance,  the  clouds 
are  very  briglit,  and,  tliougli  the 
light  reflected  from  the  clouds  in- 
creases the  briglitness  of  the  sky, 
the  sky  itself  is  not  so  bright  as 
the     clouds.        The     weeds     and 


grasses  in  tlie  foreground  are 
much  darker  than  the  sky,  while 
the  shadows  in  the  woods  have 
less  light  in  them.  The  range  of 
briglitness  of  such  a  landscape 
is  generally  not  so  mucli  as  one 
would,  at  first  sight,  expect  it  to 
be.  If  we  take  the  darker  shadows 
in  the  foliage  as  the  darkest 
places  in  the  picture  we  shall  find 
that  the  weeds  are  about  three 
times  as  bright,  the  water  ten 
times  as  bright  and  the  sky  and 
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tlie  clouds  about  fifty  times  as 
bright,  so  that  the  extreme  difi'er- 
ence  in  the  brightness  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  such  a  landscape 
will  be  about  50:1,  the  clouds 
being  fifty  times  as  bright  as  the 
darkest  parts  of  tlie  picture.  Un- 
fortunately, owing  to  the  limita- 
tions of  the  halftone  reproduction 
process,  our  illustrations  cannot 
show  these  extreme  differences 
in  brightness. 

If  the  day  is  dull  and  there  is 
no  heavy  foliage,  the  brightest 
parts  of  the  landscape  may  be 
only  eiglit  or  even  only  four  times 
as  bright  as  tlie  darkest  shadows, 
while  under  extreme  conditions, 
when  we  are  trying  to  photo- 
graph at  the  same  time  the  sha- 
dows in  a  wood  and  sunlit  clouds 
outside,  the  clouds  may  be  two 
hundred  and  fifty  times  as  bright 
as  the  shadows  in  the  wood,  as  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  function 
of  the  photographic  process  is, 
therefore,  to  render  into  different 
depths  of  deposit  in  the  print 
the  different  degrees  of  contrast 
which  occur  in  various  photo- 
graphic subjects. 

In  making  a  photograph  there 
are  two  stages — the  making  of 
the  negative  and  the  printing  of 
the  negative  upon  paper.  In  mak- 
ing the  negative  the  whole  scale 
of  gradations  is  inverted,  so  the 
dark  parts  of  the  negative  repre- 


sent the  light  parts  of  the  subject, 
and  if  the  finished  print  is  to  have 
the  same  scale  of  light  and  shade 
as  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  scale  should  be  inverted 
ejcactly  in  making  the  negative. 
This  means  that  where  the  weeds 
were  three  times  as  bright  as  the 
deep  shadows  in  the  heav}'  foliage, 
the  spots  in  the  negative  which 
represent  the  weeds  must  let  only 
one-third  as  much  light  pass 
tlirough  them  as  can  j^ass  through 
the  spots  representing  deep  sha- 
dows in  the  foliage,  and,  in  the 
same  way,  since  the  clouds  in  the 
landscape  we  are  considering  are 
fifty  times  as  bright  as  the  deep 
shadows,  the  spots  representing 
the  deep  sliadows  in  the  negative 
must  let  through  fifty  times  as 
much  light  as  the  image  of  the 
clouds  in  the  negative. 

Now,  the  total  scale  of  bright- 
ness which  a  film  or  plate  can 
render  is  limited,  although  it  is 
continually  the  object  of  the 
maker  to  extend  and  improve  the 
length  of  the  scale,  but  the  scale 
that  Eastman  film  can  render  is 
considerably  more  than  the  scale 
which  occurs  in  most  natural  sub- 
jects;  the  scale  which  occurs  in 
the  subject  we  are  considering, 
for  instance, is  50:1, the  brightest 
part  being  fifty  times  as  bright  as 
the  darkest,  while  the  film  can 
render  correctly  a  scale  of  100:1  ; 


Watkins  Glen 
Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Kodak,  by  George  G.  Smith 
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but  it  can  only  do  this  if  tlie  ex- 
posure is  right;  that  is,  if  the 
scale  which  the  film  can  render  is 
100 :1  and  we  want  to  photograph 
a  subject  having  a  scale  of  50:1 
we  can  make  a  mistake  in  expos- 
ure by  giving  twice  as  much  as 
the  minimum  or  half  as  much  as 
the  maximum  exposure  which  will 
correctly  render  the  scale  and  still 
obtain  a  correctly  exposed  nega- 
tive, since  we  have  an  available 
range  of  100:1,  but  if  we  give  less 
than  half  the  maximum  or  more 
than  twice  the  minimum  of  cor- 
rect exposure  some  of  the  scale 
of  the  subject  will  fall  outside  the 
range  which  the  iilm  can  correct- 
ly render,  consequently  the  ren- 
dering will  not  be  quite  correct. 
In  outdoor  work  there  are  few 
subjects  that  we  photograj^h  that 
have  as  much  contrast  as  50:1. 
and  since  the  less  tlie  contrast  in 
our  subject  the  greater  the  range 
of  exposures  that  will  correctly 
render  the  light  intensities,  and 
consequent!}'  give  us  a  correctly 
exposed  negative,  and  since  fail- 
ure in  obtaining  a  perfect  render- 
ing is  not  easily  perceptible,  it  is 
evident  that  the  exposure  may  be 
somewhat  less  than  the  correct 
exposure  or  a  good  deal  in  excess 
of  correct  exposure  without  doing 
any  harm.  It  is  just  because  most 
amateurs  err  on  the  side  of  under- 
exposure when  making  snapshots, 


and  because  it  is  always  well  to 
give  a  full  exposure  rather  than 
to  run  the  risk  of  getting  part  of 
the  scale  of  tlie  subject  in  the 
region  of  under-exposure,  which 
would  cause  a  loss  of  detail  in 
the  shadows,  that  the  golden  rule 
"expose  for  the  shadozcs  and  let 
the  hif/ldif/hts  take  care  of  them- 
selves," should  be  carefully  ob- 
served. 

When  we  come  to  printing  our 
negative,  we  must  again  reverse 
the  scale  of  brightnesses  so  that 
the  brightness  of  the  weeds  in  the 
foreground,  which  was  three  times 
as  great  as  the  brightness  of  the 
deepest  shadows  in  the  subject, 
will  appear  three  times  as  bright 
as  the  deei^est  shadows  in  the 
print.  In  order  to  obtain  the  most 
faithful  rendering  of  the  scale  of 
brightness  in  different  kinds  of 
subjects  printing  papers  are  made 
of  different  degrees  of  contrast. by 
means  of  which  we  can  get  the 
best  reproduction  of  the  scale  of 
the  subject  in  our  print.  The  dif- 
ferent grades  of  paper  are  made, 
then,  as  a  reserve  power  to  enable 
us  to  record  in  our  pictures  the 
different  degrees  of  brightness  of 
our  original  subj  ect.  The  differ- 
ent grades  of  contrast  of  the 
various  grades  of  paper  also  en- 
able us  to  increase  or  decrease 
the  degree  of  contrast  shown  by 
tlie  negative  to  be  printed. 
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Special  Velox  is  designed  to 
render  approximately  the  same 
degree  of  contrast  that  is  recorded 
by  the  negative.  It  is  adapted  for 
negatives  that  were  correctly  ex- 
posed and  correctly  developed. 

Regular  Velox  is  designed  to 
render   somewhat   more   contrast 


than  is  recorded  by  the  negative. 
It  is  adapted  for  negatives  that 
lack  sufficient  contrast. 

Contrast  Velox  is  designed  to 
render  much  more  contrast  than 
is  recorded  by  the  negative.  It 
is  adapted  for  negatives  that 
have  verv   little  contrast. 


A  Thoughtful  ^lood 
Made  with  Xo.  3.\  Folding  Pocket  Kodak,  with  Portrait  Attachment 
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THE   RIGHT  LENGTH 

THE  images  in  negatives  and 
the  images  on  development 
papers  consist  of  metallic  silver, 
embedded  in  gelatine. 

Before  exposure  and  develop- 
ment the  silver  in  tlie  gelatine  is 
not  in  a  metallic  state  but  exists  in 
the  form  of  salts.  These  silver 
salts  are  sensitive  to  light,  and 
after  liglit  has  acted  on  them  they 
can  be  converted  into  metallic 
silver.  The  pliotographic  method 
of  effecting  this  transformation 
is  by  the  process  of  develojjment. 
The  gelatine  coating  of  a  film,  a 
plate  or  a  sheet  of  development 
paper  lias  a  measurable  thickness 
and  it  is  the  difference  in  the 
thickness  of  the  developed   (me- 


OE  TEME   TO   PRINT 

tallic)  silver  in  different  jiarts  of 
the  image  that  jjroduces  the  higli- 
lights,  halftones  and  shadows  of 
the  picture. 

We  view  a  negative  by  looking 
through  it  and  we  make  a  print 
from  a  negative  by  the  liglit  that 
passes  through  it,  so  it  does  not 
matter  whether  the  image,  as  a 
whole,  contains  a  comparatively 
thin  deposit  or  a  comparatively 
thick  deposit  of  silver — whether 
the  image  lies  near  the  surface  of 
the  gelatine  or  whether  it  extends 
from  the  surface  deeply  into  the 
gelatine — the  negative  will  make 
a  perfect  print  in  either  case  if  it 
records  all  the  lights  and  shades 
of  the  subject  photographed.  This 
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Under  PrinU-d 
Printed.  5  seconds;  developed.  30  seconds.      Special  N'elo.x 

explains  why  good  prints  can  be  under-developed,      and      slightly 

made  from  correctly-exposed  and  over-developed  negatives, 

over-exposed  negatives   and  also  It  is  difficult  to  judge  with  ab- 

from  correctly-developed. slightly  solute    accuracy    the    exposure    a 


Owv  Printed 
Printed,  40  seconds;  developed,  30  seconds.      Special  \'elp.\ 
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negative  should  receive.  From 
what  has  been  stated  above  and 
from  ])revious  articles  in  Ko- 
DAKERY  we  have  learned  that 
absolutely  correct  exposures  are 
not  necessary  for  making  good 
printing  negatives. 

In  making  prints,  however,  the 
case  is  ditt'erent.  We  view  prints 
by  looking  at  them,  instead  of 
through  them;  consequently,  a 
print  should  record  on  its  sur- 
face those  gradations  of  liglit 
and  sliade  that  make  the  })icture. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
jjriiit  must  l)e  correctly  ])riiiti(l 
and  correctly  developed. or  it  will 
be  either  too  light  or  too  dark. 
Fortunately  we  can  do  both  these 
things   with   ease   and   certainty. 

In  printing  we  have  four  factors 
to  consider:  (1)  the  length  of 
time  the  print  is  exposed  to  the 
printing  light;  (5)  tlie  distance 
the  negative  is  placed  from  the 
light;  (3)  the  temperature  of  the 
developer;  and  (4)  the  lengtli  of 
time  the  print  is  developed.. 

By  keeping  tlie  developer  at  a 
fixed  temperature  (70  degrees  is 
best),  developing  eacli  print  for 
exactly  the  same  length  of  time, 
and  by  always  placing  the  nega- 
tive at  the  same  distance  from 
the  light,  three  of  these  factors 
become  known  quantities.  Bv  ad- 
hering to  these  three  known  quan- 
tities it  becomes  easv  to  find  the 


one  remaining  unknown  quantity. 
We  do  this  by  exjjosing  and  de- 
veloi)ing  a  print.  If  it  looks  too 
light  when  it  is  in  the  fixing  bath 
it  has  been  exposed  for  too  short 
a  time,  and  if  it  looks  too  dark 
it  has  been  exposed  too  long.  A 
very  few  trials  will  determine  the 
time  of  exposure  necessary  for 
making  a  print  that  looks  just 
right,  and  when  we  have  deter- 
mined this  time  we  will  have 
found  the  unknown  quantity. 

Since  all  the  factors  have  now 
become  known  we  can,  by  adher- 
ing to  them,  make  any  number 
of  prints  from  the  same  nega- 
tive that  will  be  exact  duplicates 
of  each  other. 

Our  illustrations  show  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  printing  for 
different  lengtlis  of  time,  with  the 
printing  frame  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  printing  light  in 
each  case.  Each  print  was  de- 
veloped for  the  same  length  of 
time,  with  the  temperature  of  the 
developer  at  70  degrees.  A  com- 
parison of  these  pictures  shows 
that  a  badly  under-printed  print 
is  weak  and  lacking  in  detail, 
while  a  badly  over-printed  print 
is  too  dark  and  also  lacking  in 
detail. 

The  subject  for  our  illustra- 
tions was  selected  because  in  ad- 
dition to  showing  how  detail  is 
sacrificed    through    faulty    print- 
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Under  Printed 
Printed.  10  seconds:  developed,  30  seconds. 


Special  \'elox 


ing,    it    also    show.s    that    under-  It  is  just  as  easy  to  })rint  for 

printing    or    over-printing    gives  the   right   length   of  time  as   for 

a  wrong  conception  of  distances.  tlie  wrong  length  of  time,  and  a 

Note    tlie    varying   tones    of    tlie  riglitly  printed  print  always  more 

distant    liills   across   the   river.  faithfully  represents  the  subject. 


RULE   FOR  CONVERTING  /.  STOP   NUMBERS 
INTO  U.  S.   NUMBERS 


STOPS  on  anastigmat  lenses  are 
usually  marked  according  to 
the  /'.  system,  which  is  based  on 
the  diameter  of  the  effective  stop 
opening.  The  stops  on  rectilinear 
lenses  are,  however,  marked  ac- 
cording to  the  Uniform  System, 
which  is  based  on  the  area  of 
the  effective  stop  opening. 

Since   the   U.    S.   markinsrs   in- 


dicate the  relative  (not  actual) 
exposure  that  should  be  given 
for  all  the  stops  when  the  expo- 
sure for  any  given  stop  is  known, 
photographers  often  wish  to  know 
the  U.  S.  value  of  all  tlie  stops 
on   their   anastigmat  lenses. 

While  the  U.  S.  values  of  all 
the  standard  stops  from  /.8  to 
/.4.)    have   previously   been    pub- 
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lished  in  Kodakery,  inquiries  are 
constantly  being  received  regard- 
ing the  U.S. values  of  such  stops, 
larger  than  /.8,  as  are  not  com- 
monly listed.  For  instance,  stops 
marked  f.6.9,  f.7.5,  etc. 

The    rule    for    calculating    tlie 
U.  S.  value  of  any  stop  whose  /". 


value  is  known,  is  to  square  the  /. 
number  and  then  divide  the  prod- 
uct by  16.  For  instance,  if  the  /. 
value  is  6.9.  tlien  the  U.  S.  value 
is  6.9x6.9^-16.  The  result  is 
2.9.  The  U.  S.  value  of  f.7.5  is 
7.r)'-M6=3.5,  and  of  f.7.7.'  is 
7.7"^-16,   which   equals   3.7. 


Australian  Troops  in  Sydney 
Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 
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GRAFLEX  STABILITY 

WERE  you  to  ask  a  Graf  lex  user  -icliat  the  advantages  of  a  Graf  lex 
are,  he  would  probably  reply,  the  Grafle.r  has  an  automatically 
opening  focusing  hood  on  the  top  of  the  camera,  at  the  base  of  which 
is  the  ground  glass  on  zchich  the  image  of  the  subject  can  be  seen  right 
side  up,  the  full  size  it  will  appear  in  the  finished  picture,  up  to  the 
very  instant  of  exposure ;  and  with  the  Graflex  one  is  able  to  make 
instantaneous  exposures  ranging  from  Vo  of  a  second  up  to  ^/iooo 
of  a  second  as  well  as  time  exposures  of  any  duration. 

These  are  sovie  of  the  ordinary  everyday  advantages  of  the  Graflex. 
They  are,  as  it  were,  parts  of  the  Graflex  nature.  These  character- 
istics distinguish  the  Graflex  from  other  members  of  the  camera 
family,  just  as  the  poxcer  of  flight  distinguishes  birds  from  other 
members  of  the  animate  tvorld.  But  the  Graflex  has  another  character- 
istic— stability,  and  stability  is  of  vital  importance  in  emergencies. 

Graflex  stability  has  made  the  Graflex  the  choice  of  travelers  and 
explorers.  It  zvas  a  Graflex  that  was  carried  by  Mr.  Frank  Hurley, 
the  official  photographer  of  the  Shackleton  South  Polar  Expedition, 
and  xcent  rvith  him  into  the  sea  when  he  broke  through  the  ice.  In 
reporting  the  incident,  Mr.  Hurley  said :  "It  did  not  hurt  the  camera 
— it  was  a  Graflex." 

The  folloxcing  extracts  from  letters  received  froTn  Mr.  Arthur 
Carpenter,  of  Peabody  Museum,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge. 
Mass.,  Field  Director  of  the  Harvard  University  1916  Central 
American  Expedition,  and  photographer  to  the  Carnegie  Institution's 
1916  Central  American  Expedition,  clearly  demonstrate  xvhat  we 
mean  xvhen  xve  speak  of  Graflex  stability: 

"If  you  will  pardon  the  length  of  this  letter  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
my  appreciation  of  the  efficiency  and  service  rendered  by  some  of  your  more 
recent  models  of  Graflex  cameras.  Doubtless  you  receive  numerous  such 
communications  but  nevertheless  I  feel  that  some  of  my  Graflex  cameras 
have  really  done  most  extraordinary  work.  Starting  with  a  strongly  formed 
prejudice' that  especially  constructed  foreign  cameras  were  the  only  ones 
suitable  for  exacting  scientific  work  I  am  coming  rapidly  to  realize  that 
certain  of  the  stock  patterns  of  Graflex  cameras  can  be  made  to  give  service 
quite  the  equal  if  not  in  some  respects  superior  to  that  rendered  by  much  of 
the  foreign  apparatus. 

"During  the  past  twelve  or  fifteen  years  I  have  owned  many  specimens  of 
Foreign    and    American    built    cameras   but   the   performance   of  the    afore- 
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mentioned  Telescopic  R.  B.  Graflex  in  my  work  has  surpassed  that  of  any 
other  camera  with  which  I  have  been  familiar.  To  recount  the  experiences 
of  that  one  camera  in  particular  would  almost  seem  to  be  romancing.  Days 
on  end  of  exposure  to  the  blistering  tropical  sun,  drenchings  in  torrential 
rains,  submersions  for  hours  when  overboard  or  when  horseman  and  mount 
were  overcome  and  swept  from  their  feet  by  mud  laden  floods,  dust  and  sand 
storms  in  the  arid  lands,  cutting  volcanic  ash  in  the  highlands,  exposure  for 
weeks  to  the  steaming  damp  of  tropical  and  subtropical  swamps  and  low- 
lands, hundreds  upon  himdreds  of  miles  of  joint-racking  travel  on  mule  and 
horseback,  and  repeated  landings  through  heavy  surf  or  from  swamped  boats 
on  hostile  shores  where  small  heed  was  given  to  the  photographic  apparatus, 
all  make  up  a  career  which  to  me  seems  truly  remarkable  for  any  one  camera. 

"Three  times  over  I  took  it  on  expeditions  which  I  expected  would  put 
an  end  to  its  usefulness,  yet  at  the  time  of  its  destruction*  it  was  giving 
almost  the  same  precise  service  that  it  had  in  the  beginning. 

"Of  course,  the  camera  had  reasonable  care,  but  even  at  that,  the  construc- 
tion of  a  shutter  which  under  constantly  adverse  field  conditions  can  be 
released  between  sixteen  and  eighteen  thousand  times  without  serious  mishap 
or  appreciable  diminution  of  speed  is  an  achievement  upon  which  you 
deserve  extensive  congratulations. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Signed,  Arthur  Carpenter." 

*"A  4x5  R.  B.  Telescopic  Giaflex  Camera,  which  I  have  carried  for  two  years  in 
tropical  expedition  service,  was  recently  destroyed  during  a  surprise  attack  on  an 
expedition  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  by  natives  in  the  deep  jungles  of  the  Yucatan 
Peninsula.  Since  a  third  of  our  small  party  was  shot  down  before  we  had  time  to  take 
action,  the  loss  of  the  camera  and  other  equipment  was.  at  the  time,  of  minor  conse- 
quence, but  now,  of  course.  I   am  under  the  necessity  of  replacing  my  outfit." 


FILTER  FACTORS 

WHEN  a  color  filter  is  placed  Since  films  and  plates  are  not  as 

in   front  of  tlie  lens   on  a  sensitive  to  yellow  as  they  are  to 

camera    it   prevents    part    of   the  white  light  the  use  of  orthochro- 

colors    of    which    white    light    is  matic   filters   increases   exposure, 

composed   from  passing  througli  The    number    of    times    exposure 

the  lens,  so  the  light  that  makes  must  be  increased  when  a  filter 

the  picture   is   not  white,  but  is  is  used  is  called  the  multiplying 

of  the  same  color  as  the  filter.  factor,  or  tlie  filter  factor. 

Orthocliromatic  filters  are  yel-  The  multiplying  factors  given 

low,  consequently  the  light  that  by  the  Kodak  Company   for  the 

passes   through   them   is   yellow,  filters   of  their  manufacture  are 
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calculated  for  exposures  that  will 
record  shadow  detail.  For  in- 
stance^ should  the  exposure  that 
will  record  shadow  detail  be  1 
second  without  a  filter  and  10 
seconds  with  a  filter,  the  Kodak 
Company  would  give  this  filter 
a  factor  of  10. 

\\lien  the  Kodak  Color  Filter 
is  used  for  photographing  land- 
scapes, and  the  best  rendering  of 
clouds  and  sky  is  preferred  to 
detail  in  nearby  objects  on  the 
landscape,  a  factor  of  3  will  be 
ample,  but  when  detail  in   dark 


colored, nearby  objects  is  desired, 
and  when  flowers  are  photo- 
graplied  at  short  range,  the  ex- 
posure through  the  filter  should 
be  10  times  as  long  as  the  ex- 
posure that  would  be  needed 
without   the   filter. 

In  the  purchase  and  use  of  a 
filter  the  photographer  should 
make  sure  of  the  basis  used  by  the 
manufacturer  in  naming  his  fac- 
tors. If  he  uses  the  sky  as  a  basis 
and  gives  his  filter  a  factor  of  3 
it  would  necessarily  follow  that 
the  landscape  factor  would  be  10. 


NEGATIVE  AND  PRINT  CRITICISM 

OUR  purpose  in  inviting  you  to  send  us  negatives  and  prints  for 
criticism  is  that  you  may  learn,  from  our  criticisms,  how  to 
determine  for  yourself  whether  your  negatives  were  correctly  or 
incorrectly  exposed  and  developed  and  whether  your  prints  faith- 
fully record  the  gradations  of  light  and  shade  that  are  recorded  by 
the  negatives  from  which  they  were  made. 

From  our  crmmendations  you  will  learn  what  Ave  regard  as  excel- 
lent in  your  work.  From  our  adverse  criticisms  you  will  learn  how 
your  work  impresses  one  who  is  not  influenced  by  tlie  feelings  that  a 
creator  has  for  his  own  creations. 

It  is  best  to  send  us  a  few.  rather  than  many  negatives  and  prints, 
at  one  time.  Both  negatives  and  prints  will,  of  course,  be  promptly 
returned,  and  our  criticisms  offered  free  of  charge. 


ADDRESS 

"KODAKERY,"  Can.adi.w  Kodak  Co.,   Limited, 
TORONTO,  CANADA 
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With  the  ordinary  lens  equipment 
blue  photographs  light— yellow  pho- 
tographs dark. 

With  a 

KODAK 
COLOR  FILTER 

these  colors  photograph  much  more 
nearly  as  they  appear  to  the  eye — 
yellow  is  recorded  as  a  light  color  and 
blue  as  a  dark. 


The  price  ranges  from  $0.50  to  $1.00 
according  to  size. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 

At  xour  dealer's. 
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Kodak 

Trimming 

Board 


An  inexpensive  trimmer  made  of  hard  wood  with 
a  good  quality  steel  blade  and  fitted  with  rule. 
The  Transparent  Trimming  Gauge  at  an  extra 
cost  of  25c  will  prove  itself  a  profitable  investment. 

THE  PRICE 

No.  1,  capacity,  5  X  5  inches    ------  SO.50 

No.  2,  capacity,  7x7  inches    ------  .70 

Transparent  Trimming  Gauge  (extra)       -        -        -  .25 


Brownie 

Safelight 

Lamp 


A  bit  larger  than  the  bulb  it  holds,  this  lamp 
may  be  screwed  into  the  ordinary  electric  socket 
where  it  becomes  at  once  a  safe  means  of  illumin- 
ation for  the  improvised  dark  room. 

PRICE,  51.-'.5 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 
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KODAK  AUTO-MASK 
PRINTING  FRAME 

A  printing  frame  that  offers  two  distinct- 
ive features — a  mask  that  may  be  readily 
adjusted  to  fit  all  amateur  sized  negatives 
and  a  device  which  firmly  locks  mask  and 
negative  in  position.  Either  feature  is 
enough  to  put  the  Auto-Mask  in  the 
efficiency  class. 


THE  PRICE 

Kodak  Auto-Mask  Printing  Frame 


$i.oo 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,    CANADA 


At  your  dealer's. 
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Add  to  your  equipment  a 

Filmplate  Premo 

An  unusually  desirable  camera  for  3^x5^  pictures.  As  light 
and  compact  as  the  average  film  camera,  it  takes  films  or  plates 
with  equal  facility  and  offers  the  important  advantage  of  ground 
glass  focusing  with  either.  Thus  it  may  be  used  for  the  most 
accurate  composition  and  focus,  or  as  a  daylight  loading  snap 
shot  camera  with  the  usual  focusing  scale. 

Equipped  with  highest  grade  of  R.  R.  lens  and  Kodak  Auto- 
matic Shutter.  Has  rack  and  pinion  focusing  attachment,  swing 
bed,  rising  and  sliding  front  -  a  carefully  constructed,  efficient 
camera  of  the  highest  order. 

Price,  $25.00 


Premo  catalogue  free  at  the  dealer''s, 
or  mailed  bv  us  direct. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 
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KODAK  DRY 
MOUNTING  TISSUE 

Here  is  a  mounting  medium  that  looks  and 
acts  like  paper  until  a  hot  iron  is  applied  and 
thcn^  with  the  print  in  proper  position  and 
further  handling  with  the  fingers  unnecessar}^, 
it  sticks  like  glue. 


THE  PRICE 


Size,  zy^  X  31-^,  3  dozen  .  .  $0.10 
Size,  ^y^  x  4K,  3  dozen  .  .  .10 
Size,  3J^  X  .53.^,  2  dozen    .     .       .10 


Size,  4  X  5,  2  dozen  .  .  $0.10 
Size,  4}<  X  63/^,  1  dozen  .  .  .10 
Size,  5      X  7.       1  dozen   .     .       ,10 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,    CANADA 


At  your  dealer's. 
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The  Telescopic 
Revolving  Back  Graflex. 


This  camera  is  made 
in  two  sizes  3^  X4^  and 
4x5,  It  will  make 
negatives  on  Eastman 
Graflex  Film,  Glass 
Plates  or  Film  Packs. 
The  bellows  extension 
is  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate lenses  having 
the  focal  length  necessarj^  to  give  a  large 
image  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
subject. 

The  reflecting  mirror  and  focusing  screen 
show  the  image  right  side  up,  the  size  it  will 
appear  in  the  finished  picture,  up  to  the 
instant  of  exposure. 

The  Graflex  Focal  Plane  Shutter  which  is 
built  into  the  camera,  operates  at  any  speed 
from  "time"  to  i/iooo  of  a  second. 

Send  for  catalogue 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 
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FUN  BY  FLASHLIGHT 

You  can  go  the  round  of  the  clock  with  your  Kodak. 

It's  never  too  late  —when  darkness  sets  in  Eastman 
Flash  Sheets  and  the  Kodak  Flash  Sheet  Holder  offer 
admirable  photographic  illumination.  They  have  re- 
solved flashlight  work  to  its  simplest  forms — and  very 
interesting  you  will  find  it. 

The  price  of  the  Kodak  Flash  Sheet  Holder  is  $i.oo 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,    CANADA 


At  your  dealer's. 


VELOX 


is  a  real  help  to  the   amateur  in   making 
good  prints. 

A  photographic  paper  with  excellent 
gradation  as  well  as  latitude  sufficient  to 
compensate  for  reasonable  errors  in  ex- 
posure whose  manipulation  is  simplicity 
itself,  is  bound  to  help. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,    CANADA 


At  \our  dealer's. 


It  fits  the 

pocket 


Pictures 

2'sx4^<s 


The  New  2^  Kodak  Jr. 

A  thin,  slim  camera  for  pictures  of  the  somewhat 
elongated  post  card  shape — but  just  a  trifle  smaller 
— it  fits  the  pocket. 

Accurate  and  reliable,  because  made  in  the  fac- 
tories where  honest  workmanship  has  become  a 
habit,  simple  in  operation,  it  meets  ever}-  require- 
ment in  hand  camera  photography. 

Autographic  of  course,  all  the  folding  Kodaks 
now  are. 

No.  2C  Autographic  Kodak  Jr.,  with    Kodak  Ball   Bearing 
shutter  having  speeds  up    to    1-100    of   a   second  and 

meniscus  achromatic  lens •?12.00 

Ditto,  with  Rapid  Rectilinear  lens 14.00 

Ditto,  with  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens. /.7. 7 19.00 


All  Dealers. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 
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MAGAZINE  -Tor  AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


JUNE      1917 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO..  Liamted 
TORONTO.  CANADA. 


Vest  Pocket 
Kodak 


^     Tripod  Adapter 


So  small  is  the  Vest  Pocket  Kodak  and  so 
compact  that  there  is  no  room  for  tripod  sockets 
in  the  camera  itself. 

However,  it  is  now  possible  to  nse  the  Vest 
Pocket  Kodak  with  tripod  whenever  desirable — 
the  Vest  Pocket  Kodak  Tripod  Adapter,  the 
latest  of  the  Kodak  helps,  sees  to  that. 

Slipped  on  over  the  front  standard  of  the 
camera,  as  in  the  illnstration,  this  device  makes 
possible  rigid,  tripod  support  with  the  V.  P.  K. 
in  either  vertical  or  horizontal  position. 


THE  PRICE 
Vest  Pocket  Kodak  Tripod  Adapter 


$  .50 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,    CANADA 


At  vour  dealer's. 


If  it  isn't  an  Eastman 
It  isn't  a  Kodak 
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REMEMBERING  IT 


BY  C.  HAZEN  TRAYVOR 


THE  other  day  when  I  prowled 
through  a  batch  of  old  Kodak 
hliiLs,  feeling  again  the  breeze 
of  high  places,  the  salt  touch  of  the 
sea,  the  warm  sunshine  of  tropic 
places,  the  stir  of  races,  the  excite- 
ment of  festivals  and  processions, 
and  the  lazy  comfort  of  quiet 
country  summers,  I  met  with  a 
hard  fact. 

Here  is  the  hard  fact:  You  don't 
remember  all,  or  just  what,  you 
think  you  will  remember.  I  was 
sure  I  should  remember  just  which 


Southern  ri\'er  had  vvvy  unusual 
ice  in  it.  I  was  sure  I  should  never 
forget  which  town  road  had  the 
palm-trees  border.  I  never  ex- 
pected to  forget  which  tribe  the 
Indian  belonged  to,  or  which  o'i 
the  ships  it  was  I  pictured  from 
the  captain's  bridge.  All  the  same, 
I  did  forget. 

Mind  you,  I  had  record  slips, 
and  a  numbering  system.  I  bless 
the  autographic  feature  every  time 
I  look  at  the  older  methods  that 
preceded  it.     But   I  liadn't  always 
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written  down  the  right  thing. 
"From  the  Captain's  Bridge" 
didn't  tell  me  the  name  of  the 
ship.  "Long  Face"  didn't  tell  me 
the  name  of  the  Indian  tribe,  which 
I  much  wished  to  remember. 

In  other  words,  I  had  written 
down  very  often  the  things  I 
could  remember  and  left  out  the 
things  I  didn't  remember. 

This  set  me  to  thinking  not  only 
as  to  my  own  bad  habits  but  as 
to  title  memoranda  I  had  seen  on 
scores  of  photographs.  "By  the 
Shore"  is  truthful  enough  but  there 
isn't  a  chance  in  a  million  that 
anyone  will  look  at  the  picture  and 
not  know  that  it  is  by  the  shore. 
Which  shore  would  be  very  inter- 
esting,  perhaps,   and,   it    may   be. 


particularly  important  to  the  pho- 
tographer himself. 

Take  a  title  like  "Bargaining" 
for  a  market-place  picture.  Noth- 
ing could  be  plainer  than  the  bar- 
gaining. But  where  the  bargaining 
is  going  on,  whether  in  Rouen  or 
Dieppe,  in  Florence  or  in  Turin,  is 
something  of  real  importance,  and 
something  that  may  very  likely  be 
forgotten  by  the  owner  of  the 
Kodak  that  made  the  picture. 

That  picture  of  the  yacht  was  so 
ob\'iously  a  certain  yacht  when  you 
caught  it  that  you  were  sure  you 
would  never  forget  its  name.  But 
something  happened — you  visited 
another  a  month  or  two  later,  per- 
haps— and  name  and  date  become 
really  significant.     I  once  labelled 
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a  battleship  deck  picture  (the 
marines  were  drawn  up  in  a  hand- 
some hne)  with  the  name  of  the 
ship  and  the  date.  You  will  {luess 
that  I  was  grateful  for  the  exact- 
ness when  that  noble  craft  after- 
ward went  down  in  Ha\ana  harbor. 
It  was  the  battleship  "Maine." 

So  that  I  am   urging  you  espe- 
cially since  the  auto- 
graphic now  makes 


it  so  much  easier,  to  label  the  fact 
that  may  be  hardest  to  remember 
"Where  and  when"  or  "who  and 
when" — let  these  be  the  watch- 
words of  your  picture  record  effi- 
ciency. Not  "A  Brook.side  Cabin" 
— both  brook  and  cabin  are  right 
there  before  you  —  but  "Napier, 
Ont..  6  4  16."  This  is  the  real  first 
aid  to  the  whole  machin- 
ery of  recollection. 
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FIXING,  WASHING  AXU  STORING  NEGATIVES 


A  NEGATIVE   consists   of   metallic 

/A  silver  and  gelatine  supported 
^^-on  a  sheet  of  film  or  glass. 
All  these  substances  are  extremely 
stable  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
a  negative  that  was  thoroughly 
fixed  and  thoroughly  washed 
should  imdergo  any  appreciable 
changes  if  it  is  kept  under  favor- 
able conditions. 

The  causes  that  are  known  to 
produce  changes  in  negatives  are: 
insufficient  fixing,  insufficient  w-dsh- 
ing  and  the  absorption  of  injur- 
ious chemicals  through  prolonged 
contact  with,  for  instance,  com- 
mon wrapping  paper,  newspaper 
or  other  kinds  of  paper  that  are 
not  made  especially  for  photo- 
graphic purposes. 

Since  thorough  fixing,  thorough 
washing  and  storing  negatives  in  a 
suitable    container    are    the    three 


things  needed  for  preserving  them, 
we   will   di.scuss   these   in   detail. 

When  a  creamy  color  (the  emul- 
sion containing  silver  bromide)  is 
seen  in  a  negative  it  indicates  in- 
sufficient fixing.  If  this  is  dis- 
covered before  the  negative  has 
been  exposed  to  strong  white  light 
it  can  be  removed,  so  it  will  leave 
no  stain,  by  placing  the  negative  in 
a  fresh  acid  fixing  bath  and  leav- 
ing it  there  for  half  an  hour,  after 
which  it  must  be  thoroughly  wash- 
ed and  dried.  If  the  creamy  color 
is  not  discovered  until  after  the 
negative  has  been  exposed  to  strong 
white  light  it  probably  cannot  be 
removed  without  leaving  a  stain. 

When  a  negative  is  removed 
from  the  fixing  bath  too  soon  after 
the  creamy  color  has  disappeared 
it  will  also  be  insufficiently  fixed 
and  will  change  to  a  rusty  brown 
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after  a  time.  This  bi'own  stain 
cannot  be  removed  without  injur- 
ing the  negative. 

In  the  fixing  process  the  hj-po 
first  dissolves  the  undeveloped 
silver  bromide.  As  soon  as  this  has 
occurred  the  creamj-  color  has  dis- 
appeared and  the  negative  is  clear, 
but  it  is  not  j'et  thoroughly  fixed. 
It  still  contains  an  invisible  double 
salt  which  is  insoluble  in  water 
and,  conseqtiently,  cannot  be  re- 
moAed  by  any  amount  of  wash- 
ing. This  double  salt  is,  however, 
soluble  in  hypo  and  if  the  nega- 
tive is  left  in  the  hj'po  long  enough 
it  will  be  wholh'  dissolved. 

Manj'  photographers  leave  their 
negatives  in  the  fixing  bath  twice 


the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  clear 
them.  Experience  has  proven  this 
custom  a  wise  and  safe  one,  for  it 
insures  the  remo\al  of  the  double 
salt,  providing  the  fixing  bath  has 
not  become  exhausted  by  the  time 
the  negatives  are  cleared. 

The  writer  once  fixed  negatives 
in  a  bath  that  had  been  so  weak- 
ened by  prolonged  use  that  it  took 
30  minutes  for  the  negatives  to 
clear.  The  negatives  were  left  in 
the  bath  for  60  minutes.  Some  of 
them  were  then  fixed  again  in  a 
fresh  bath  while  the  others  were 
not.  After  all  the  negatives  had 
been  washed  and  dried  they  were 
labelled  and  laid  aside  for  observa- 
tion.   Those  that  were  fixed  in  both 
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the  old  and  tlie  fresh  baths  have 
never  changed,  but  those  that  were 
onlj'  fixed  in  the  old  bath  event- 
ually  discolored. 

A  fixing  bath  that  will  not  clear 
negatives  in  less  than  15  minutes 
should  be  discarded,  and  a  resh 
bath  used.    Hypo  is  cheap. 

When  a  deposit,  i-esenibling  a 
white  powder,  forms  on  negatives 
some  time  after  they  were  made  it 
is  evident  that  the  negatives  were 


not  thoroughly  washed.  This  de- 
posit consists  of  the  dried  chemicals 
of  which  the  fixing  bath  was  com- 
posed. If  discovered  and  removed 
by  thorough  washing  verj'  soon 
after  the  deposit  first  appears  the 
negati\es  may  be  uninjured,  but 
if  left  on  the  negatives  for  a  long 
time,  especially  during  the  months 
when  the  air  is  damp,  the  silver  is 
apt  to  be  bleached  and  the  nega- 
tives ruined. 


'TRi:i".   LINE"  .\XI)   P.IvVOXD 
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After  fixing,  negatives  should 
always  be  washed  from  40  to  60 
minutes  in  running  water,  which 
is  constantly  passing  over  both 
sides  of  each  negative,  or  in  from 
10  to  12  changes  of  water,  at  inter- 
vals of  5  minutes,  if  they  are 
washed  in  a  tray. 

Negatives  should  never  be  stored 
away  between  the  leaves  of  a 
book.  Book  paper  usually  contains 
chemicals  that  will  injure  a  nega- 
tive, and  ink  from  a  printed  page 
sometimes  becomes  indelibly  im- 
pressed on  negatives. 

Glass  negatives  can  safely  be 
stored,  face  to  face  and  back  to 
back,  without  any  paper  between 
them,  in  the  box  in  which  the 
plates  were  packed.  The  face  of  a 
glass-plate  negative  should  not  be 


placed  in  contact  with  the  back  of 
another,  unless  the  back  (gla-ss 
.side)  of  the  other  is  perfectly  clean, 
because,  when  gelatine  comes  in 
contact  with  finger  marks  it  ab- 
sorbs them  and  finger  marks  on  a 
negative  usually  show  in  the  print. 

The  best  way  to  store  film  nega- 
tives is  to  place  them  in  an  East- 
man Film  Negative  Album,  which 
contains  100  numbered  and  in- 
dexed compartments  made  of  a 
special  kind  of  translucent  paper 
that  is  free  from  all  impurities 
that   would  injure  a  negative. 

Thorough  fixing,  thorough  wash- 
ing and  observance  of  the  precau- 
tions we  have  mentioned  in  the 
storing  of  negatives  will  protect 
them  so  they  should  remain  in 
perfect   condition   indefinitely. 
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U'll  .,-■•'  Si'ioiids;  Dez'clofcd.  6  scroiuls.     Regular  Velo.v 
GREATLY  UNDER-DKNELOPED 


DEVELOPING  VELOX  PRINTS 


IT  is  impossible  to  over-dc\"elop 
a  correctlj'  printed  Velox  print. 
When  the  development  of 
Velox  paper  has  reached  a  certain 
point  it  stops.  This  point  is 
reached  when  the  developer  has 
converted  all  the  silver  salts  on 
which  the  light  has  acted  into  me- 
tallic silver.  When  this  has  oc- 
cvirred  the  print  has  been  fully 
developed  and  after  it  has  been 
fully  developed  we  can  neither  in- 
crease its  density  nor  can  we  force 
it  to  yield  more  detail,  so  nothing 
can  be  gained  by  leaving  it  longer 
in  the  developer.  Excessively  pro- 
longed development  will  onlj'  fog 
the  print  and  may  also  cause  stains. 
If  our  prints  are  to  faithfully 
render  the  gradations  of  the  nega- 
tive, the  light  that  passes  through 
the  negative  must  act  on  the  print 
for  the  correct  length  of  time.    In 


other  words,  the  print  must  be 
correctly  printed. 

The  ease  and  certaint}^  with 
which  we  can  determine  the  cor- 
rect length  of  time  to  print  was  ex- 
plained in  the  May  Kodakery, 
under  the  title  "The  Right  Length 
of  Time  to  Print." 

While  the  length  of  time  to  print 
depends  on  the  character  of  the 
negative  and  the  grade  of  Velox 
paper  used,  the  length  of  time 
required  for  the  complete  develop- 
ment of  the  print  depends  solely 
on  the  grade  of  paper  used.  When 
the  right  tle\eloper  is  used  at  the 
right  temperature  Regular  and 
Contrast  Velox  will  develop  fully 
in  from  fifteen  to  twent^y  seconds, 
while  Special  Velox  will  require 
about  thirty  seconds  for  complete 
<^levclopment. 

Should  a  print  on  either  of  these 
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grades  of  paper  be  reino\e<i  from 
the  developer  before  development 
is  completed,  the  print  will  be 
under-developed.  While  an  under- 
exposed print  fails  to  record  all 
that  is  recorded  in  the  negative,  a 
correctly  exposed  but  under-de- 
\'eloped  print  may  record  all  the 
details,  but  will  fail  to  record  the 
same  range  of  contrast  that  the 
negative  shows. 

Velox  paper  should  always  be  de- 
veloped with  one  of  the  developers 
recommended  by  the  manufac- 
turers, and  the  temperature  of  the 
developer  should  be  kept  at  70 
degrees  during  the  period  of  devel- 
opment. By  disregarding  the  tem- 
perature of  the  developer  and  by 
using  developing  solutions  that  are 
not  adapted  to  the  paper  we  will 
fail  to  produce  those  chemical  reac- 
tions which  experience  has  shown 
will   produce   the  best  results. 

If  the  developer  is  too  warm  tiio 


prints  will  show  chemical  fog. 
When  the  negative  is  printed 
through  the  opening  in  an  opaque 
mask  the  print  should  have  mar- 
gins as  clear  as  the  paper  itself  be- 
fore it  was  developed.  If  these 
margins  are  not  clear  the  paper  has 
been  fogged. and  when  the  margins 
are  foggeil  the  entire  print  will  also 
be  fogged.  Fog  alwa3's  destroys 
the  brilliancy  of  the  picture. 

If  the  developer  is  too  cold 
chemical  action  will  be  retarded 
and  the  prints  will  be  weak  or 
flat. 

Our  illustrations  show  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  developing  prints 
for  different  lengths  of  time.  All 
these  prints  recei\'ed  the  same  ex- 
posure to  the  printing  light.  They 
clearly  show  that  when  a  print  on 
Regular  Velox  has  been  correctly 
pi'inted  it  will  be  fully  developed 
ill  flu  111  lo  to  20  seconds  and  that 
iioiliiug  is  gained  by  leaving  it  in 
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the    developer    aiter    it    is    fully       plained  how  the  correct  length  of 

developed.  time  toprint  can  be  determined,  and 

In    our    May    number    we    ex-      we  now  see  that  the  length  of  time 


/'   ■        .  .      '-riuis;  Developed,  2^  sct\'n, is.     Regular  I'elox 

SHOWING    PRACTICALLY     NO    GAIN     BY    OVER-DEVELOPING.        THE    LIMITATIONS    OF     HALF- 
TONE   PRINTING    MAKE    AN    ABSOLUTELY    PRECISE    COMPARISON     IMPOSSIBLE,    BUT 
GENERAL     COMPARTSOXS     CAX     BE     MADE     FROM     ABOVE     REPRI^DUCTIONS 
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the  print  should  be  de\eloped  does 
not  depend  on  the  judgment  of  the 


photographer    but    is    determined 
solely  by  the  grade  of  paper  used. 


FINGER  MARKS  ON  NEGATIVES 


ORDINARY  dirt  can  be  remo\'ed 
from  a  negative  by  placing  it 
in  water  for  15  minutes  and 
then  gently  mopping  it  with  a  tuft 
of  wet  cotton.  Finger  marks,  how- 
ever, usually  contain  both  dirt  and 
oil,  and  since  oil  and  water  will 
not  blend,  water  will  not  remove 
finger  marks,  l^nless  the  finger 
marks  have  been  allowed  to  re- 
main on  the  negative  long  enough 
for  the  oil  to  penetrate  the  gela- 


tine tliey  can  be  remo\'ed  by  gent- 
ly rubbing  the  negative  with  a  tuft 
of  cotton  that  has  been  moistened 
with  gasoline  or  benzine. 

Since  dirt  and  finger  maiks  on  a 
negative  nearly  always  show  in 
the  print,  both  sides  of  negatives 
should  be  kept  clean.  The  way  to 
insure  this  is  to  handle  negatives 
only  by  their  edges,  and  to  store 
them  where  dust  and  dirt  cannot 
r(>ach    them. 
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COUNTING  SECONDS 


WHEN  making  time  exposures 
it  is  often  desirable  to  coimt 
seconds  without  consulting 
a  watch.  It  is  difficult  to  time  a 
one  second  or  a  two  second  ex- 
posure with  a  watch  because  the 
dial  that  records  seconds  on  most 
watches  is  \ery  small,  and  in  poor 
hght  the  markings  that  indicate 
seconds  cannot  be  distinctly  seen. 
An  easy  method  of  counting 
seconds,  that  is  sufficiently-  accu- 
rate for  photographic  pmposes,  is 
to  repeat  a  phrase  that  it  takes  one 
second  to  pronounce.  The  ma- 
jority of  people  will  rec^uire  one 
second  of  time  to  pronounce  the 
words,  one  hundred  and  one,  as 
rapidly  as  clear  enunciation  will 
permit.  The  last  word  of  the 
sentence    should    always    indicate 


the  number  of  seconds  that  have 
been  counted.  Six  seconds,  or  in- 
stance, should  be  counted;  one 
hundred  and  one,  one  hundred  and 
two,  one  hundretl  and  three,  one 
hundred  and  four,  one  himdi-cd  and 
five,  one  hundred  and  six. 

Many  who  use  this  method  can 
count  from  30  to  60  seconds  with- 
out ^'ar3ang  more  than  one  or  two 
seconds  from  the  time  recorded  by 
a  watch.  An  error  of  two  seconds 
in  a  time  exposure  that  is  intended 
to  be  more  than  five  seconds  long 
can  scarcely  be  detected  in  the 
negative.  While  this  is  a  simple 
and  reasonably  accurate  way  of 
coimting  seconds  for  short  time  ex- 
posures, long  time  exposures  .should 
always  be  timed  witli  a  watch 
whenever  possible. 
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CHOOSING  A  PRINTING  PAPER 


BY  DR.  C.  E.  K.  MEES 


IN  Gilbert's  opera  the  Mikado 
had  the  idea  that  when  deaHng 
with  criminals  he  should  pay 
great  attention  to  making  the 
punishment  fit  the  crime,  and  this 
idea  always  appeals  both  to  the 
sense  of  justice  and  to  the  sens(^  of 
humor  of  an  audience;  but  lunv- 
ever  important  it  may  be,  in  comic 
opera,  to  select  a  piuiishmcnt  that 
fits  the  crime,  it  is  certainly  of 
great  importance  in  photograjihy 
to  select  a  printing  paper  that  fits 
the  negati^•e. 

By  a  paper  that  fits  the  negative 
we  mean  a  paper  that  can  render 
the  whole  scale  of  the  negative. 
The  scale  of  the  negative  is  simpl.\' 
the   range   of   the   light   intensities 


Scale  of  fpcr  Ixo  ilioi  I  joi    s,  ale  of  iicijati 


ti'ansmitted  by  it.  In  a  very  con- 
trasty  negative  perhaps  the  black- 
est part  will  let  through  only 
Mooth  of  the  light  transmitted  by 
the  clearest  portion.  In  a  negative 
of  medium  contrast,  the  densest 
]i,irt  will  let  through  about  ]i>oth 
of  till"  light  transmitted  by  the 
clearest  portion,  and  in  a  very 
flat  negati\'e  (one  that  has  very 
little  contrast)  the  densest  part 
may  let  through  as  much  as  one- 
fifth  of  the  light  transmitted  by 
the  clearest  portion.  We  should 
call  these  three  sca,les,  then,  a  scale 
of  1  to  100  for  the  very  contrasty 
negative,  1  to  20  for  the  negative 
of  medium  contrast,  1  to  5  for  the 
flat  negative.  Now,  in  printing, 
we  want  the  printing  paper  to 
rcNcrse  the  scale  of  light  in- 
tensities recorded  by  the  neg- 
ati\-e  as  nearly  as  possible,  so 
that  the  blackest  part  of  the 
ni'gative  will  be  the  whitest 
jmrt  of  the  print  and  the 
ci(>arest  part  of  the  negative 
will  be  a  deep  black  in  the 
]irint  :  in  other  words,  if  we 
wish  the  printing  paper  to  fit 
the  negative  we  nuist  select 
t'le  grade  so  that  when  we 
print  through  the  clearest  part 
of  the  negative  and  just  get 
the  deepest  black  of  which  the 
paper  is  capable,  we  shall  also 
only  just  print  through  the 
densest  part  of  the  negative 
.so  as  to  slightly  tint  the  paper. 
The  (liff(>rence  between  the 
two  units  of  exposure  that 
will  produce  in  the  one  case 
a   full  black  and  in  the  other 
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case  the  faintest  possible  tint  on  a 
photographic  printing  paper  is 
called  the  scale  of  the  paper; 
for  instance,  with  a  given  paper 
we  may  find  that  if  we  gi\'e  one 
unit  of  exposure,  we  shall  just 
get  a  visible  tint  and  that  as  we 
increase  the  exposure  the  black- 
ness of  the  image  on  the  paper  will 
increase  until,  when  we  have  given 
twenty  units  of  exposure — that  is. 
twenty  times  as  much  as  we  ga\e 
at  first — the  paper  will  develop  up 
quite  black  and  no  further  increase 
of  exposure  will  make  it  any 
blacker.  We  should  then  say  that 
the  scale  of  that  paper  was  1  to  20, 
and  the  paper  would  fit  a  negative 
h:i\ing  a  scale  of  1  to  20.  Now, 
suppose  that  we  try  to  make  a 
print  on  a  paper  having  a  scale  of 
1  to  20  from  a  negative  that  has  a 
scale  of  only  1  to  5.  We  must 
time  the  printing  so  that  the 
densest  part  of  the  negati\e 
is  just  printed  through  be- 
cause, if  we  underprint,  ail 
the  tones  will  be  too  light 
and  the  print  will  lack  detail, 
and  if  we  over-print  the 
whole  print  will  be  too  dark. 
Now  in  this  case  only  five 
times  as  much  light  passed 
through  the  thinnest  part  as 
passed  through  the  densest 
part  of  the  negative.  But  tht^ 
paper  requires  that  twent\' 
times  as  nuich  light  should 
pass  through  the  thinnest 
part  as  passes  through  the 
densest  part  of  the  negative 
in  order  to  give  its  deepest 
black  in  the  shadows  and 
only  a  tint  in  the  high  lights, 
so  that,  instead  of  getting  a 
whole    scale    of    tones     I'roiii 


white  to  black,  in  tlie  print,  such 
tit,  paper  restricts  us  to  a  scale 
ranging  from  a  white  to  a  gray, 
the  densest  part  of  the  low  scale 
(1  to  5)  negative  being  rendered 
white  in  the  print  and  the  clearest 
part  only  gray  and  not  black. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  print 
from  a  negative  having  a  scale  of 
1  to  20  on  a  paper  that  has  a  scale 
of  onl}-  1  to  5,  then  the  whole  scale 
of  tones  on  the  paper  will  represent 
onlj^  a  quarter  of  the  tones  of  the 
negative,  so  that  either  we  shall 
have  to  represent  all  the  higher 
densities  of  the  negative  as  white 
paper  or  else  we  shall  have  all  the 
lesser  densities  of  the  negative 
printing  as  solid  black;  that  is  to 
say,  if  we  use  a  paper  having  a 
shorter  scale  than  the  negative,  we 
nuist  lose  detail  in  either  highlight 
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Scale  of  l^apcv  about  the 
of  negative 

or  shadow;  either  our  shadows 
will  be  "blocked  up,"  as  it  is 
called,  or  else  the  highlights  will 
be  bare  of  detail,  while  if  the 
paper  has  a  longer  scale  than  the 
negative,  then  we  cannot  get  the 
full  black  out  of  the  paper  and  the 
print  will  appear  somewhat  gray. 
The    groat    importance,    then,    of 


selecting   a    paper   to    fit    the 
nogati\'e  is   manifest. 

Now,  if  we  consider  the 
Velox  papers.  Special  Velox 
has  a  scale  of  about  1  to  20 
and  is  suitable  for  printing 
from  medium  scale  (medium 
negatives.  Only  extremely 
contrasty  negatives  will  be 
found  too  contrasty  for  print- 
ing on  Special  Velox  when  the 
regular  Velox  developers  are 
used.  Even  such  negatives 
will  usually  yield  prints  that 
record  a  long  scale  of  tones 
when  printed  on  Special  Por- 
trait Velox  and  the  prints  are 
developed  with  Velox  Liquid 
N.A.  Developer.  Regular  Ve- 
lox is  a  more  contrasty  paper, 
having  a  scale  of  about  1  to 
10  and  is  suitable  for  printing 
from  medium  scale  (medium 
contrast)  negatives,  while  the 
very  flattest,  thinnest  nega- 
tives— badly  over-exposed  or  con- 
siderably under-developed — can  be 
saved  by  printing  upon  Contrast 
Velox,  which  has  a  scale  of  about 
1  to  5. 

By  selecting  the  paper  to  fit  the 
negative,  therefore,  we  can  make 
the  most,  both  of  our  negatives 
and  of  our  printing  papers. 


ORDER  FILM  BY  NUMBER 


TiiEKE  are  manj^  models  of  roll 
lilm  cameras  in  use  that  make 
negatives  of  the  same  size  but 
require  film  spools  of  different 
lengths.  This  is  owing  to  differ- 
ences in  the  styles  of  the  cameras. 
Should  you  order  a  certain  size 
of  film  from  your  dealer,  without 
mentioning  the  style  of  camera  you 


are  using,  he  might  not  know  what 
you  need,  but  if  you  order  bj-  num- 
ber he  will  know  exactly  what  to 
give  3'ou.  To  illustrate:  The  No.  3 
Folding  Pocket  Kodak,  the  No.  3 
Cartridge  Kodak  and  the  No.  3 
Brownie  all  make  3^4  x  4^/4  nega- 
tives, but  they  are  different  styles 
of  cameras  and  require  film  spools 
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of  different  lengths.  The  film 
matle  for  one  of  these  cameras 
will  fit  neither  of  the  others. 

Eastman  X.  C.  Film  and  East- 
man Autographic  Film  are  packed 
in  cartons.  A  number  is  placed  on 
the  ends  of  each  carton.  This 
number  indicates  the  size  of  nega- 
tive the  film  will  make  and  the 
stj'le  of  spool  on  which  the  film  is 
wound. 

The  3'4x4V4  size  of  Ea.stman 
roll  film  is  listed  under  four  num- 
bers, and  is  made  for  use  in  ten 
styles  of  Eastman  cameras.  Five 
stj'les  of  these  cameras  use  film 
Xo.  118,  three  stj'les  use  film  X'^o. 
124,  one  style  uses  film  Xo.  119 
and  onl}'  one  style  requires  film 
Xo.  Alls. 

The  3A  stj'le  of  film  is  listed 
under  three  numbers,  the  4x5  size 
under  four  numbers  and  some 
other  sizes  are  also  listed  under 
two  or  more  numbers,  for  cameras 
of  various  stvles. 


The  letter  A  preceding  the  num- 
ber on  a  film  carton  indicates  that 
the  film  is  autographic.  If  you  are 
using  an  Autographic  Kodak,  a 
Kodak  fitted  with  an  Autographic 
Back,  or  an  Autographic  Brownie, 
make  sure  j^ou  order  Autographic 
Film.  Autographic  records  cannot 
be  made  on  old  stj'Ie  film. 

Eveiy  year  has  witnessed  im- 
provements in  Eastman  Cameras. 
Some  of  these  improvements  have 
necessitated  changes  in  the  film 
.spools.  Since  all  models  of  East- 
man cameras,  from  the  oldest  to 
the  most  recent,  are  in  constant 
u.se,  films  must  be  supplied  for  all 
these  models. 

The  number  of  the  film  used  in 
any  size  or  style  of  Eastman  roll 
film  camera  is  printed  in  large  type 
in  the  manual  that  accompanies 
the  camera. 

Always  order  film  by  number 
that  you  maj'  be  sure  of  obtaining 
the  film  vou  need. 


SEA  SILHOUETTES 
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THE    SIMPLEST   WAY   TO   MAKE    ENLARGEMENTS 


HAVE  you  ever  stopped  to  oon- 
sider  what  hidden  treasures 
and  beauties  there  are  lying 
concealed  in  many  of  j'our  favorite 
negatives  that  were  made  with 
yoiu'  Brownie  Camera  or  small- 
sized  Kodak,  that  only  require 
enlarging  to  bring  out? 

Perhaps  you  have  often  noticed 
and  admired  the  enlargements 
made  from  your  friends'  negatives 
and  never  knew  how  simple  a 
matter  it  was  to  obtain  just  such 
results  yourself,  both  easily  and 
economically. 

The  simplest  and  most  con- 
venient apparatus  for  making  en- 
largements is  the  Brownie  Enlarg- 
ing Camera  which  consists  of  a 
light-tight  cone,  that  is  made  in 
two  sections.  On  the  small  end  of 
the  cone  is  an  attachment  for 
holding  the  negative,  and  on  the 
large  end  there  is  another  attach- 
ment for  holding  the  sheet  of  sen- 
sitized paper.  The  lens  is  placed 
at  the  proper  focal  distance,  be- 
tween the  negative  and  the  paper, 
for  securing  sharp  enlargements 
from  sharp  negatives. 

The  Brownie  En- 
larging Camera  is 
made  collapsible,  con- 
sequently the  traveler 
can  easily  pack  it  in 
a  trunk  or  large  suit- 
case. When  folded  in 
its  box  the  largest  size 
(for  SVi  X  51/2  nega- 
tives) occupies  a  space, 
measiu'ed  in  inches,  of 
1%  deep  by  10%  wide 
by  19%  long. 

To  make  an  enhurgc- 
ment  with  theBrowuii> 


Enlarging  Camera  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  place  the  negative  and 
paper  in  place  (this  must  be  done 
in  a  dark  room  to  avoid  fogging 
the  sensiti^-e  paper),  and  then  set 
up  the  camera,  with  the  end  con- 
taining the  negative,  facing  the 
light. 

Make  the  exposure  as  suggested 
in  the  instructions  that  accompany 
the  camera,  then  take  the  camera 
to  the  dark  room,  and  remove  and 
develop  the  paper  according  to  tIk^ 
instructions  furnished  with  the 
paper. 

Eastman  Bromide  paper  should 
be  used  for  negatives  that  make 
good  contact  prints  on  Special 
Velox,  and  Brilliant  Velvet  Bro- 
mide for  negatives  that  make  good 
contact  prints  on  Regular  or  Con- 
trast Velox.  Velox  paper,  which 
can  be  developed  in  subdued  day- 
light, can  also  be  used,  but  it 
requires  a  very  much  longer  ex- 
posure than  Bromide. 

The  negative  holder  on  the 
Brownie  Enlarging  Camera  is  made 
so  that  it  can  be  fitted  with  two 
different     sized     sheets     of     glass. 
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making  it  adaptable  for  use  with 
negatives  on  which  there  is  an 
Autographic  Record,  as  well  as  or 
old  style  film  negatives. 

When  enlarging  from  a  negative 
on  the  end  of  which  there  is  an 
Autographic  Record,  the  negative 
is  placed  on  the  smaller-sized  glass, 
with  the  record  end  of  the  negative 
flush  against  the  edge  of  the 
wooden  frame.  This  centers  the 
negative  in  the  opening.  The 
larger  sheet  of  glass  is  then  placed 
on  top  of  the  negative  and  secured 
by  means  of  the  spring  clamps. 

Any  size  of  negative  smaller  than 
the  opening  of  the  negative  holder 
may  be  used  for  enlarging.  The 
smaller  negative  will  enlarge  in 
proportion  to  its  size  (about  four 
areas)  but  will  not  enlarge  to  the 
full  capacity  of  the  camera.  In 
this  manner  Brownie  Enlarging 
Cameras  may  be  used  for  the 
largest  as  well  as  the  smallest  nega- 
tives they  will  hold.  For  instance : 
2V2  X  4^/4  negatives  may  be  used 
in  the  Xo.  3  Brownie  Enlarging 
Camera,  which  is  primarily  in- 
tended for  use  with  3^4  x  4'/4 
negatives.  It  will  be  necessary, 
however,  to  use  a  mask  with  the 
smaller  negatives  in  or- 
der to  prevent  all  light 
other  than  that  which 
passes  directly  through 
the  image  from  entering 
the  camera ;  if  this  is 
not  done  the  enlarge- 
ment may  be  fogged. 

Brownie  Enlarging 
Cameras  are  made  in 
various  sizes  for  use 
with  negatives  made  by 
all  of  the  Brownie  Cam- 
eras and  Kodaks. 

The    Xo.    2    Brownie 


Enlarging  Camera  makes  5x7  en- 
largements from  2Vi  X  SVi  nega- 
tives, the  Xo.  3  makes  6V2XSV2 
enlargements  from  3^/i  x  4^/4  nega- 
tives and  the  Xo.  4  makes  8x10, 
6%  x  10  and  5%  x  9%  enlargements 
from  4x5,  3'.4x5y2  and  2ysx4ys 
negati\es  respectively. 

The  Xo.  2  Brownie  Post  Card 
Enlarging  Camera  making  3'/4  x 
0V2  enlargements  from  214  x  3^/4 
negati\es,  and  the  Vest  Pocket 
Kodak  Enlarging  Camera,  making 
SVi  X  0V2  enlargements  from  1%  x 
2%  negatives  are  made  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  Brownie 
Enlarging  Camera,  but  they  are  so 
compact  that  thcj-  are  not  made 
collapsible. 

The  sizes  of  enlargements  we 
have  stated  represent  in  each  case 
the  size  of  the  paper  used.  The 
picture  area  of  the  enlargement  is 
necessarily  a  trifle  smaller  than 
the  size  of  the  paper — due  to  the 
necessity  of  placing  the  edges  of 
the  paper  under  rebates,  to  hold 
the  paper  in  position  in  the 
camera. 

Full  instructions  for  setting  up 
and  using  the  cameras  are  included 
with  each  instrument. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY— 1875  MODEL 


BY  RALPH  CAMERON 


A  FlIvLD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  OUTFIT  OF   AP.OUT   187: 


IT  would  be  as  difficult  for  a  pas- 
senger on  a  modern  parlor  car 
to  imagine  the  first  railway 
train  (they  sat  in  the  open  and 
took  the  smoke)  as  for  the  modern 
owner  of  a  Kodak  to  fancy  a  field 
photographic  outfit  of  thirty  or 
forty  3-ears  ago.  The  picture  on 
this  page,  which  is  from  a  photo- 
graph that  was  kindly  furnished  by 
Mr.  Arthur  P.  Irving,  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  tells  rather  quickly  the 
story  of  early  photography — pho- 
tography that  meant  development 
at  or  near  the  spot  where  the  pic- 
tures were  taken.  Because  the 
surface  of  the  ''wet  plate"  had  to 
be  moist  when  exposed,  and  had 
to  be  developed  at  once,  the  pho- 


tographer, whether  he  was  in  a 
"gallery"  or  on  a  mountain  top, 
had  to  ha\'e  at  hand  tanks  and 
chemicals,  and  an  operating  space 
dark  enough  to  make  developing 
safe.  Because  the  plates  were 
"slow"  (they  were  va.stly  less  sen- 
sitive than  our  modem  films),  it 
was  po.ssible,  though  uncomfort- 
able, to  work  under  a  hood  in  a 
yellow  light,  behind  a  cloth  through 
which  head  and  hands  were  ad- 
mitted by  elastic-banded  openings. 
There  were  many  opportunities 
for  the  exercise  of  indi\idual  in- 
genuity in  those  days,  merely  in 
escaping  disaster.  We  can  use  all 
of  our  ingenuity  now-a-days  in 
purely  artistic  or  hu'man  directions. 
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How  much  the  lightness  of  fihiis 
means;  how  much  the  compact- 
ness of  the  modern  camera  means; 
how  hberating  to  the  imagination 
and  to  the  exploring  or  pleasure- 
seeking  instinct  it  is  to  be  able  to 
await  development— for  days,  if 
necessary,  every  Kodak  operator 
knows. 

The  camera  in  the  picture  is  a 
stereoscopic  outfit,  not  in  itself  so 
different  from  the  modern  instru- 
ment, used  for  the  same  piu-pose, 
a^:  the  cart  developing  outfit  is 
from  the  modern  film  tank,  for 
example.  It  has  two  lenses,  .so 
that  the  two  parallel  images  may 


be     made     for    stereoscopic     pur- 
poses. 

Those  were  the  days  of  photog- 
raphy "on  legs."  The  tripod  is 
still  an  important  factor,  but 
photography,  like  modern  transit, 
is  now  freed  for  flight.  Consider 
for  a  moment  what  the  man  in  the 
pictiu'e  would  have  thought,  if  you 
had  told  him  that  the  day  was 
coming  when  a  man,  riding  a  steel 
bird,  would  shoot  straight  down- 
ward at  the  landscape  with  a 
camera  operative  in  a  thousanflrh 
of  a  second — and  that  he  could 
afterwards  send  his  negati^'e  by 
mail  to  be  developed. 


NEGATIVE   AND   PRINT  CRITICISM 

OiR  jjurpose  in  inviting  you  to  send  us  negatives  and  prints  for 
criticism  is  that  you  may  learn,  from  opr  criticisms,  how  to 
determine  for  yourself  whether  your  negatives  were  cor- 
rectly or  incorrectly  exposed  and  developed  and  whether  your 
prints  faithfully  record  the  gradations  of  light  and  shade  that 
are  recorded  by  the  negatives  from  which  they  were  made. 

From  our  commendations  you  will  learn  what  we  regard  as 
excellent  in  your  work.  From  our  adverse  criticisms  you  will 
learn  how  your  work  impresses  one  who  is  not  influenced  by  the 
feelings  that  a  creator  has  for  liis  own  creations. 

It  is  best  to  send  us  a  few.  rather  than  many  negatives  and 
prints,  at  one  time.  Both  negati\  es  and  prints  will,  of  course,  be 
]irom])tly  returned,  and  our  criticisms  offered  free  of  charge. 


ADDRESS 

KODAKERY,  Canadian  Kodak  Co.,  LniiTKD 
Toronto,   Canada 
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Send    for   circular   describing   in 
detail  the 


1917 

Kodak  Advertising 

Competition 

in    which    cash    prizes   aggregating 


$3,000.00 


are  to  be  given  for  pictures  suitable 
for  use  in   Kodak  advertising. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 
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Films  or  plates  and  a  ground  glass 

for  focusing 


Premo  No,  8 

Here  is  a  sterling  camera — one  of  exceptional  worth  for 
varied  use  and  at  little  expense. 

You  can  load  it  with  plates  or  you  can  load  it  with  films  in 
daylight.  One  can  be  used  just  as  easily  as  the  other.  You  can 
focus  on  the  ground  glass  before  each  exposure  or  3'ou  can  use 
it  with  focusing  scale  as  an  ordinary  snap  shot  camera. 

Fitted  with  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  shutter  and  tested  rapid 
rectilinear  lens,  it  will  produce  pictures  of  the  first  quality.  A 
camera  that  will  make  a  valued  addition  to  your  photographic 
equipment. 

Prices,  for  4x5  pictures,  $15;  for  },%  x  5j4  pictures,  $16; 
for  5x7  pictures,  $20. 

Prcmo  catalogue  free  at  the  dealer's,  or  mailed  on  request. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,   CANADA 
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How  i 


o  make 


GoodRciures 


SA.  Book  for 

iKe^maieur 

j^Koio^rapKer 


Published  by 

Canadian  Kodak  Co.,  Limited 


TORONTO.  CANADA 


The  experts  who  wrote  this  book  lived 
every  line  of  it — each  chapter  is  the  result  of 
years  of  actual  experience. 

Consequently/'How  to  Make  Good  Pictures" 
deals  little  with  theor}-,  much  with  fact  and  is 
authentic  to  the  last  detail. 

Profusel}^  illustrated. 

THE   PKICE 

"How  to  Make  Good  Pictures,"  paper  covers     .        .        .        $  .25 

I.,ibrary  edition,  cloth  bound l.UU 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,   CANADA 


At  your  dealer's. 


The  best  print  you  can  get  on 


VELOX 


is  the  best  print  you  can  get 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 


At  your  dealer's. 
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Vest  Pocket 
Autographic 
Kodak 
Special 


Pictures, 
i}i  by  2}4  inches. 


VEST  POCKET— it's  that  small. 

AUTOGRAPHIC— the  means  of  dating  and  titling 
each  negative  at  the  time  of  exposure. 

KODAK — simple  to  work,  dependable  in  action. 

SPECIAL— a  specially  good  lens,  a  specially  good 
shutter,  a  specially  handsome  finish. 

THE  PRICE 

Vest  Pocket  Autographic  Kodak  Special,  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens, 

/.7.7  and  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  shutter $11.50 

Ditto,  with  Kodak  Anastigmat, /.(■).9  lens 20.00 

Ditto,   with    Bausch    &    I^onib    Kodak    Anastigmat,   /.6.9    lens, 

(Formerly  listed  as  the  Zeiss  Kodak  Anastigmat)     .        .        .         22.50 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,    CANADA 


At  your  dealer's. 
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"KODAK 

is  our  registered  and  common- 
law  Trade  Alark  and  cannot  be 
rightfully  applied  except  to  goods 
of  our  manufacture.  When  a 
dealer  tries  to  sell  you  under  the 
Kodak  name  a  camera  or  films 
or  other  goods  not  of  our  manu- 
facture 3^ou  can  be  sure  that  he 
has  an  inferior  article  that  he  is 
trying  to  market  on  the  Kodak 
reputation. 

Ij  it  isn't  ayi  Eastmati,  it  isn't  a  Kodak 
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SPRING  AND  THE   HOBBY 


BY  ROBERT  ALLISTER 


IF  a  hobby  really  were  something 
that  one  rode,  it  would  be  quite 
reasonable  to  get  the  animal 
out  in  the  Spring  for  a  celebrating 
sort  of  canter.  Even  if  the  hobby 
had  been  kept  in  practice  during 
the   winter   there   wovild   be   good 


reason   for   making   a  special   fus.* 
over  the  Spring  departure. 

No  matter  in  which  part  of  the 
continent  or  in  which  part  of  the 
world  one  may  live,  Spring  is, 
somehow,  a  particularly  expectant 
season,  high  spirited  and  jolly  by 
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temperament,  even  when  it  is 
rather  hard  to  manage.  When 
Nature  has  a  "coming  out"  party 
it  is  natural  and  reasonable  that 
we  should  join  in  with  cordiality. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  hob- 
bies have  to  wait  on  seasons.  Un- 
less one  lives  in  a  favoring  climate 
he  cannot  play  golf,  for  example, 
all  the  year  round,  even  if  so  man>- 
of  my  far  away  friends  can  and 
do — with  tennis  into  the  bargain. 
I  have  chased  butterflies,  and  the 
poor  things  are  right  here  by  me 
under  glass.  But  I  can  do  that 
only  when  my  climate  permits. 

I  can't  sail  my  boat,  either,  all 
the  year,  nor  with  any  comfort 
hunt  minerals.  A  fern  collection 
must  wait.  So  must  outdoor  car- 
pentering— O  yes!  I  have  a  stable- 
ful  of  hobbies,  all  beautifully 
groomed.    I  love  them  all. 

But  I  want  to  pay  tribute,  in  no 
disrespect  to  the  others,  to  the  all- 
year-round  hobbies.  (Let  me  whis- 
per  this — I   have   a   stamp   collec- 


tion, too!)  I  want  to  pay  tribute 
above  all  to  my  cameras. 

Photography  is  an  all-year-round 
hobby  no  matter  what  climate  you 
live  in.  I  proved  this  again  during 
the  past  winter,  the  most  agile, 
good-tempered,  versatile,  untiring 
hobby  I  ever  rode. 

It  has  a  wonderful  way  of  being 
absolutel.y  responsi\e  to  the  way 
you  feel.  If  you  feel  serious,  it 
matches  your  seriousne.ss  every 
time.  If  you  feel  frivolous,  it  is 
with  j'ou.  It  is  like  one  of  those 
good-natured  companions  who  are 
ahvaj's  ready  for  anj^  ad^•enture, 
anj'where,  any  time,  quite  as  if 
that  was  just  the  kind  of  thing 
they  woidd  have  picked  out  by 
choice. 

And  so,  when  you  say,  "Hello! 
here's  Spring ! "  it  frisks  in  antici- 
pation of  an  impending  excursion. 

The  truth  is  that  there  are  daj^s 
in  Spring  when  the  world  seems 
entirely  new,  which  is  simply  a 
trick,    of    course,    but    which    vou 
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never  resent  at  all.  Any- 
way, newness  is  a  great 
inspiration  to  adventure, 
experiment,  and  expres- 
cion.  There  are  things  we 
want  to  say  in  pictures  for 
which  we  need  the  help  of 
a  new  season. 

Incidentally,  if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  be  so  per- 
sonal. I  had  to  wait  for  the 
right  mildness  and  the 
right  patch  of  grass  to  get 
the  early  steps  of  a  certam 
baby.  That  baby  had  been 
pictured  intermittently  all 
winter  and  early  Spring  b>' 
window  light,  or  bundled 
up  like  a  mummy  in  his 
carriage.  But  the  choice 
day  came  when  he  could 
emerge,  like  a  bud,  in  the 
sunshine  of  Spring.  It  was 
a  dramatic  moment! 

I   don't   need    to    apolo- 
gize  for  enthusiasm  about 
a     baby.        Haven't     you 
noticed  at  the  movies  that 
nothing  delights  the  audi- 
ence more,  or  is  more  certain  of  a 
"hand"   or   a   chuckle   of  pleasure 
than  the   appearance   of  a  baby? 
The    movie    people    have    noticed 
this,  you   may  be  siu'e,   with   the 
result   that   the   number   of   plays 
with  babies  in  them  grows  greater 
every  day.     It  is  a  good  sign. 

Particularly  as  to  Spring  and 
Summer  you  are  likely  to  have 
waited  to  do  certain  things.  Dur- 
ing the  Winter  there  have  been 
prints,  enlargements,  albums,  lan- 
tern slides,  flashlights  and  what 
not  to  demand  attention.  All  this 
time,  with  the  fruits  of  earlier 
work  before  you,  there  have  been 
forming  deep  laid  plots  to  capture 


RUBBLE  WONDERS 
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certain  romantic  effects,  certain 
effects  of  action,  certain  effects 
on  water — realization  of  winter 
dreams. 

Of  course,  we  never  get  all  of 
these  things  done.  What  would 
happen  to  us  if  we  ever  should 
finish  all  that  we  had  dreamed  of 
doing!  Wouldn't  it  be  tragic! 
Wouldn't  it  mean  that  we  had  no 
dreams  left?  And  what  would  life 
be  worth  without  dreams?  To  me 
being  left  without  picture-dreams 
would  be  almost  the  supreme  ca- 
lamity. Picture  dreams  are  a  much 
more  important  part  of  life,  I 
fancy,  than  most  of  us  are  in  the 
habit  of  remembering.    Even  those 
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of  us  \<'ho  do  not  make  pictures 
with  a  camera,  a  pen  or  a  brush, 
are  picturing  even,'  day  of  life,  and 
expecting,  or  at  least  hoping,  that 
the  pictures  may  come  true. 

Excuse  this  philosophy.  It  is 
one  of  the  results  of  the  Spring, 
with  all  of  its  hopes  and  promises 
and  invitations.  Now  that  I  have 
really  got  the  baby  where  I  wanted 
him.  there  are  three  hundred  or 
so  other  things  I  want  to  do  with 
the  help  of  the  great  out-doors. 
The  world  is  so  full  of  interesting 
things — beginning  right  there  in 
the  front  garden !  Things  that  you 
may  enjoj^  for  moments  in  them- 
selves, you  can  enjoy  for  hours, 
for  vears.  with  the  aid  of  the 
Kodak. 

The  Chinese  have  a  tradition 
that  a  certain  magician  found  a 
way  of  freezing  a  bowl  of  liquid  so 
that  ever^-thing  reflected  in  it  was 
preserved  permanently.  The  tra- 
dition of  this  magic   is  thousands 


of  years  old — as  old,  almost,  as 
man's  wish  to  keep  forever  the 
images  that  delighted  his  eye. 
Less  than  eightj'  years  ago  the 
magic  actually  happened,  and  it 
has  kept  on  happening  ever  since. 
When  we  look  at  our  Kodak  nega- 
tives or  our  Velox  prints  we  don't 
call  it  magic.  But  isn't  this  only 
because  the  mysterj'  is  gone? 
Isn't  it  magic  all  the  same?  If  it 
is,  then  we  camera  enthusiasts  are 
all  magicians. 

And  when  is  it  more  worth  while 
to  be  a  magician  than  in  the 
Spring? 

You  know  that  in  clubs  they 
often  have  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
to  get  the  members  to  "come  out." 
The  great  Kodak  fraternity  surely 
has  no  such  trouble  in  Spring.  The 
invitation  is  too  alluring,  the  hos- 
pitality too  cordial,  the  decora- 
tions too  attractive,  the  entertain- 
ment too  profuse  and  charming  to 
leave  any  such  possibility. 


THE   THIRD   -MAN    TAKES   THE   PICTURE 
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KODAKING  THE  BIRDS 

BY  CHAS.  I.  REID 


I  HAVE  an  album.    It  is  crammed 
full  of  prints,  the  product  of  a 
3A    Kotlak.      The    variety    of 
subjects   is   great;    but   there    is   a 
certain      section      in      which      my 
friends  and  I  take  more  than  ordi- 
nary interest.    It  is  devoted  to  pic- 
tures of  binls  and  their  nests.     A 
look  into  the  album  always  recalls 
many  pleasant  hours  spent  in  hunt- 
ing   and    Kodaking    the    birds    of 
fields  and  woods,  and  causes  me  to 
wonder    why    more    of    the    great 
army  of  Kodak  users  do  not  grow 
enthusiastic  over  the  sport  of  hunt- 
ing with  the  Kodak. 
Possibly  the  answer 
was  hinted  at  by  ;i 
friend  who,  looking 
through   my   album. 
made    the    remark, 
"A  lot  of  interestint; 
pictures     and     the> 
must  have  been  har<  1 
to  take."     It  is  true 
that  birds  have  been 
hunted    and    perse- 


cuted by  man  for  so  long  that 
they  have  naturally  grown  timid, 
and  are  sometimes  difficult  to  ap- 
proach, but  I  have  found  the  pho- 
tographing of  birds  much  easier 
than  it  might  seem. 

A    most    interesting    method    of 
bird   photography    is    to    obtain    a 
series  of  pictures  during  the  build- 
ing of  the  nest,  .showing  the  prog- 
ress made  day  by  day,  pictures  of 
the  tiny  eggs,  and  the  young  birds 
just  aftei'  hatching,  until  they  are 
old  enough  to  learn  to  fly.    These 
]>icturcs  ai-e  comparatively  easy  to 
obtain  since  the  sub- 
ject is  confined  to  a 
certain  spot.    By  the 
time   the  series   has 
progressed   thus   far 
the  parent  birds  will 
have  become  accus- 
tomed  to  the  pres- 
ence   of    a    human 
iuid   will   often  per- 
mit     an      approach 
THE  NEST  OK  THE  PARTRIDGE  close    enough    to 
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permit  good  pictures  being  ob- 
tained of  them  also. 

The  nests  of  birds  are  built  in 
many  kinds  of  places,  and  a  little 
resourcefulness  is  sometimes  nec- 
essary to  get  the  Kodak  in  position 
to  photograph  them.  I  have  tied 
mine  to  the  top  limb  of  a  tall  tree 
to  photograph  a  nest  on  a  nearby 
branch,  and  then  waited  for  many 
minutes  for  the  wind  to  calm  and 
tlie  Kodak  to  cease  swinging  while 
the  exposure  was  being  made.  But 
since  most  of  the  birds  that  spend 
the  summer  with  us  nest  in  the 
crotches  of  trees,  in  bushes,  or  on 
the  ground,  the  camera  can  usually 
be  attached  to  some  rigid  support 
or  placed  on  a  tripod. 

One  of  the  things  I  consider  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  successful 
bird  photography  with  a  Kodak  is 
the  portrait  attachment.  In  no 
other  way  can  the  camera  be 
brought  sufficiently  close  to  per- 
mit of  good-sized  images  being  ob- 
tained of  these  small  subjects.  This 
attachment,  carefull.y  used  accord- 
ing to  the  instructions  which  ac- 
company it,  has  always  enabled 
me  to  obtain  excellent  results.  The 
habitations  of  many  species  of 
birds  are  in  bushes,  or  under  trees 
in  the  shade,  so  that  time  expo- 
sures are  necessary.  When  Ko- 
daking nests  alone,  or  nests  con- 
taining eggs,  I  prefer  to  stop  down 
the  lens  to  about  16  and  give  a 
fairly  long  exposure — one  to  three 
second.s.  When  young  birds  arc  in 
the  nest,  if  they  are  old  enough  to 
show  signs  of  interest  in  their  sur- 
roundings, they  will  be  very  acti\e 
in  craning  their  necks  to  peer  over 
the  edge  of  the  nest,  and  twisting 
their  heads  to  look  all  about  them, 
and  a  shorter  exposure  is  necessary 


YOUNG  CATBIRD  JUST  AFTER 
LEAVING  NEST   FOR  FIRST  TIME 

to  prevent  signs  of  movement.  The 
best  plan  then  is  to  use  the  lens 
wide  open,  and  give  a  fairly  short 
exposure,  such  as  a  fifth  of  a 
second,  or  with  a  shutter  that  has 
no  such  speed  marking,  a  very 
quick  bulb  exposure  by  opening 
and  closing  the  shutter  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

The  picture  of  the  little  crows 
was  specially  posed  for  the  benefit 
of  my  Kodak  din'ing  the  absence 
of  the  parents.  The  little  fellows 
were  found  hopping  about  under 
the  tree  that  held  their  nest,  on  a 
warm  spring  day,  and  after  a 
perch  was  arranged,  a  sheet  of 
paper  pinned  up  for  a  background, 
and  the  Kodak  focused  on  the 
jicrch,  the  little  fellows  were  picked 
up  one  by  one  and  placed  on  the 
branch.     They     seem     to     enjoy 
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THE  NEST  IS  NEARLY  FINISHED 
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A  NEST  IN   THE  BUSHES 
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tlie  rtituatiou,  and  held  a  lively 
con\crsation  among  themselves  in 
their  own  particular  language, 
while  I  made  three  exposures. 
This  spring  I  am  going  to  improve 
every  opportunity  for  a  hike  into 
the  countiy,  and  hope  to  add  to 
my  collection  an  even  better  series 
of  the  interesting  scenes  in  bird- 
land  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months. 

Many  species  are  nesting  in 
May,  while  in  June,  nearly  all 
our  insectivorous  and  song  birds 
are  busy  with  their  house-keeping 
duties.  In  late  June  and  July 
young  birds  can  be  found  almost 
everywhere,  in  fields  and  forests, 
in  city  parks  and  along  the  resi- 
dence streets  of  cities  and  villages. 

Some  species,  such  as  the  robin, 
for  instance,  raise  from  two  to 
three   broods   each    season.      This 


extends  their  nesting  time  well 
into  Jvdy. 

After  other  species  have  broken 
up  house-keeping,  the  Goldfinch, 
who  waits  for  the  thistle-down, 
begins  to  nest — usually  in  August. 

We  are  rapidly  learning  that  a 
bird  in  the  bush  is  of  infinitely 
greater  value  to  us  than  a  bird  in 
the  potpie,  and  if  we  will  shoot  our 
birds  with  a  Kodak  instead  of  with 
a  gun  we  may  have  the  pleasure 
of  shooting  the  same  bird  many 
times,  and,  by  thus  shooting  him 
make  of  him  a  friend  who  will,  by 
his  consiunption  of  crop  destroy- 
ing insects,  help  keep  down  the 
high  cost  of  living. 


Use  a  tripod  for  time  exposures. 
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IS  YOUR  PRINTING  ROOM   LIGHT  SAFE? 


A  LL     photographic     developing 

/\  papers  are  sensitive  to  Hght. 
-^^If  they  were  not  they  could 
not  be  used  for  making  prints  from 
negatives.  No  matter  what  the 
color  of  the  light  may  be,  and  no 
matter  how  dim  the  light  may  be, 
it  will  affect  all  kinds  of  develop- 
ing papers  if  they  are  exposed  to 
it  long  enough. 

Since  it  is  not  practical  to  de- 
velop prints  in  darkness  they  are 
developed  in  a  subdued  or  colored 
light  that  is  considered  safe.  By  a 
light  that  is  safe  is  meant  one  that 
will  not  affect  the  paper  dm-ing 
the  time  it  is  necessary  to  handle 
it  in  the  light. 

Should  the  margins  of  pictures 
that  you  printed  through  masks  be 
gray  instead  of  white  you  should 
test  the  light  by  which  you  handle 
and  develop  the  paper.  To  do  this 
place  an  unexposed  sheet  of  Special 
Velox  paper,  emulsion  side  up,  on 
your  work  table,  in  the  same  posi- 
tion that  your  developing  tray 
occupies  when  you  develop  prints. 


Cover  one-half  of  it  with  a  sheet 
of  cardboard  and  let  it  remain 
there  for  two  minutes,  then  develop 
it,  face  down,  for  45  seconds.  If 
the  half  of  the  sheet  which  was 
uncovered  appears  gray  while  the 
part  that  was  covered  remains 
white  after  development,  j'our 
light  is  not  safe;  but  if  the  entire 
sheet  remains  white  j'our  light  is 
safe. 

Never  handle  Velox  paper  in  a 
light  that  will  not  stand  this  test. 
If  the  light  you  are  using  is  unsafe 
filter  it  through  enough  yellow  or 
orange-colored  paper  to  make  it 
safe.  The  orange-colored  paper, 
known  as  post-office  paper,  is 
heavier  and  more  suitable  than 
tissue. 

The  Kodak  Safelight  Lamp  and 
the  Brownie  Safelight  Lamp — 
both  of  which  can  be  fitted  with 
two  safelights,  one  for  use  with 
films  and  plates  and  one  for  use 
with  Velox  and  other  developing 
papers — will  give  the  mo.st  brilliant 
light  it  is  safe  to  use. 
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"THE  KID  AND  THE  COP" 

A    KODAK   STORY   THAT    REALLY   DOESX't    NEED  THESE 


FEW    WORDS 


A  SMALL  boy  who  saw  the  series 
of  pictures  put  it  that  waj- — 
-  "the  kid  and  the  cop,"  and 
small  boys  are  quick  to  recognize 
the  significance  of  such  a  grouping. 
The  "cop"  stands  for  law  and 
order,  for  all  the  hard  rules  of  life, 
and  when  even  a  veiy  small  boy 
sees  Mr.  Cop  and  any  one  else 
together  he  is  likely  to  jump  at  the 
conclusion  that  some  rule  may 
have  been  broken,  or  if  not  broken, 
at   least  bruised   a   bit. 

The  rule  in  this  case,  I  think 
you  will  guess,  must  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  apple 
tree.  Anyway,  scene  one  is  the 
discovery,  and  that  sounds  like  a 
story.  Scene  two  might  carry  a 
ward    that    belongs    to    slans.    hut 


that  has  a  technical  value  also, 
namely,  "pinched."  Notice  that 
the  actor  of  the  culprit's  part  is 
doing  his  best  to  look  grief  stricken. 
But  he  retains  his  self  possession 
when  Mr.  Cop  begins  to  make  his 
incriminating  record  and  asks  him 
to  open  his  mouth  and  pro\-e  that 
he   hasn't   been  taking  the  apples. 

Then  comes  a  happy  thought  by 
the  culprit.  "Have  one,"  he  says, 
"they    are   awfully    good    apples!" 

This  is  the  master  stroke  that 
gives  a  quick  turn  to  the  drama. 
Mr.  Cop  is  a  very  human  person. 
He  does  take  the  apple — and  bites 
into  it,  too.  After  that  there  is 
nothing  to  be  done  but  make 
friends,  and  scene  five  shows  the 
capture  of  Mr.  Cop  to  be  complete. 
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1  know  of  nothing  more  inter- 
esting than  the  making  of  play- 
ettes  of  this  sort.  Perhaps  you 
would  be  interested  to  know  that 
this  is  the  way  ''picture  plays" 
began.  Twenty-three  years  ago, 
before  movies  had  been  put  on  the 
screen  successfully,  the  first  pla\' 
on  a  white  sheet  was  shown  before 
an  audience  in  New  York  and 
afterward  was  seen  throughout  the 
picture  play  was  in  a  batch  of 
country.  The  beginning  of  the 
hand  camera  photographs.  "Why 
not  amplify  these  series  of  figures," 
said  the  inventor,  "and  make  a 
real  play?" 

The  thing  was  done.  It  was 
many  years  before  the  motion 
picture  machine  was  perfected 
sufficiently  to  make  possible  the 
full   length   play. 
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MAKING  A   PRINT 

BY    DR.    C.    E.    K.    MEES 


r^^HERE  exist  enthusiastic  plio 
I  tographers  to  whom  a  beau- 
J-  tiful  negative  is  a  joy  forever 
and  who  are  quite  content  to  keep 
their  trophies  in  the  way  of  fihn 
negatives  as  an  end  in  themselves, 
but  for  most  of  us  the  object  of 
making  a  negative  is  to  get  prints, 
and  the  making  of  prints  is  no 
small  part  of  our  photographic 
work. 

In  the  olden  days  of  photog- 
raphy when  it  was  customai->'  to 
sensitize  one's  own  paper  and  to 
tone  the  prints  with  gold  by  a  deli- 
cate process  requiring  the  greatest 
care,  the  making  of  prints  required 
much  skill,  but  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  Velox  paper  many  of  the 
difficulties  in  making  prints  dis- 
appeared and  the  last  link  in  the 
chain  of  simplified  photography, 
for  which  the  Kodak  Company 
has  always  striven,  was  complete. 
Provided  that  the  negative  is  good 
nothing  is  now  easier  than  to  get 
a  good  print,  and  even  if  the  nega- 
tive is  not  of  the  class  which  we 
might  term  perfect,  the  different 
grades  of  Velox  paper  make  it  pos- 
sible to  choose  a  grade  which  is 
appropriate  to  the  contrast  of  the 
negati\'e,  and  to  get  first-class  re- 
sults from  negatives  of  ver>-  un- 
equal  ()uality. 

In  order  to  determine  what  grade 
of  Velox  paper  to  use  with  different 
negatives  we  should  classify  them 
according  to  the  range  of  contrast 
they  record,  that  is.  we  should  de- 
termine whether  a  negati\e  is  best 
adapted  for  making  prints  on 
Special,  Regular  or  Contrast  Velox, 


as     was    explained     ui     the     June 

KODAKERY. 

After  oiu-  negati\'es  ha\e  been 
classified  according  to  contrast  we 
should  select  one  of  average  den- 
sity, from  each  of  these  classes,  to 
be  used  as  a  standard  in  making 
tests,  and  find  by  trial  before  the 
printing  light  how  long  it  takes  to 
make  correctly  printed  prints,  on 
the  grade  of  paper  each  of  the 
standard  negatives  requires,  at  a 
fixed  distance  from  the  light. 

When  printing  we  will  find  that, 
no  matter  what  the  contrast  of  a 
negative  may  be,  a  thin  negati\e 
(one  of  little  density)  will  reciuire 
only  about  one-half,  and  a  dense 
negative  will  require  about  twice 
the  length  of  exposure  to  the 
printing  light  that  will  be  needed 
for  making  a  correctly  printed 
print  from  our  standard  negative 
of  average  density,  while  negatives 
that  are  veiy  thin  may  need  only 
about  one-quarter  and  those  that 
are  A'erj^  dense  may  need  about 
four  times  the  standard  exposure. 

The  same  standard  negative 
should  always  be  used  with  the 
grade  of  paper  for  which  it  was 
tested,  when  testing  a  new  printing 
light  or  an}^  new  conditions  that 
may  arise  in  printing,  as  much 
more  information  will  be  gained 
by  making  tests  with  one  negative 
only  than  if  a  different  negative  is 
selected  each  time  a  test  is  to  be 
made. 

Developing  papers  are  coated 
with  a  gelatine  emulsion  made  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  film 
enuilsion   on   which   the   negatives 
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are  made,  aud  the  print  is 
produced  by  means  of  ex- 
posure and  development  just 
as  the  negative  is.  Develop- 
ing papers  are  much  less 
sensitive  to  light  than  plates 
or  films,  consequently  it 
takes  longer  for  light  to  make 
an  impression  on  developing 
paper  than  to  make  an  im- 
pression on  a  film.  On  the 
other  hand,  developing 
papers  de\elop  much  more 
quickh'  than  films,  and  since 
the  paper  is  less  sensitive  to 
light,  a  bri-^ht  yellow  light 
or  ver>'  subdued  electric 
light  can  be  used  in  the 
room  during  printing,  with  safety. 
The  way  to  test  the  safety  of  the 
light  in  the  printing  room  is  ex- 
plained on  page   13. 

With  paper  as  with  film  the 
densit}^  of  the  picture  is  controlled 
by  the  duration  of  the  exposure 
and  the  development,  but  whereas 
with  film  the  contrast  is  dependent 
upon  the  time  of  development,  the 
contrast  increasing  as  the  develop- 
ment is  continued,  with  paper  the 
contrast  is  fixed  by  the 
maker,  and  after  a  few  sec- 
onds the  development  does 
not  change  the  contrast  of 
the  print  at  all  but  only 
affects  the  density  of  the  de- 
posit. This  is  illu-strated  in 
Figs.  1  and  2.  In  Fig.  1  we 
see  that  with  increasing  time 
of  development,  a  film  shows 
an  increase  in  contrast,  while 
in  Fig.  2  it  is  clear  that 
by  prolonging  development, 
after  reaching  a  certain  stage 
in  the  de\'elopment  of  a 
print,   there    is    onl.\'   an    in- 


/. — Grozctli  of  Contrast  li'ith  Development. 
Kodak  Film. 


crease    in    total    density    and    no 
increase  in  contrast. 

If,  instead  of  being  correctly 
printed,  a  print  is  over-printed  it 
can  be  taken  out  of  the  developer 
before  it  is  fully  developed.  Such 
a  print  will  have  less  contrast  than 
one  that  was  correctly  printed  and 
fully  developed.  If  a  print  is 
under-printed  it  will  be  useless  to 
imdertake  to  force  it  in  develop- 
ment.    The  developer  cannot  make 


Fig.  2.~ 


Grozi'th  of  Density  with  Development. 
Velox  Paper. 
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uuaiii^  out  ul  dilver  ou  which  the 
hglit  lias  not  acted,  and  forcing  the 
de\elopnient  will,  if  carried  beyond 
a  certain  stage,  only  result  in 
fogging  or  staining  the  print.  The 
best  results  can,  of  course,  onlj' 
be  obtained  by  getting  the  ex- 
posure right  and  giving  the  normal 
time  of  development,  which  is 
from  15  to  20  seconds  for  Contrast 
and  Regular  Velox,  and  about  30 
seconds  for  Special  Velox.  The 
matter  of  greatest  importance  for 
getting  really  first-class  prints  is, 
therefore,  to  expose  the  prints  to 
the  printing  light  for  the  right 
length  of  time. 

If  printing  is  dealt  with  in  this 
way,  if  the  negatives  are  classified 
before  printing,  and  a  test  is  made 
on  a  standard  negative,  it  will  be 
found  easy  to  print  a  large  number 


of  ULgaln  e.-?  uu  the  \ariuu.s  grades 
of  ^'cIox  paper  anil  to  get  first-class 
prints  with  normal  development, 
without  the  necessity  of  guessing 
at  the  length  of  time  to  print. 

It  is  best  to  develop  Velox  paper 
with  Velox  Liquid  Developer  or 
Xepera  Solution,  which  are  pre- 
pared expressly  for  Velox  paper, 
or  to  make  up  the  developer  ac- 
cording to  the  formulas  published 
on  the  instruction  sheet  that  is 
packed  with  the  paper,  and  to 
follow  the  instructions  given. 

When  fixing  prints,  do  not  leave 
them  lying  on  top  of  one  another 
in  the  fixing  bath.  When  many 
prints  are  being  fixed  in  a  small 
tray  handle  them  frequentlj%  and 
change  their  positions  in  the  tray, 
so  that  each  print  will  get  its 
supply  of  fresh  acid  hypo. 


IX  Tin-:  PORT  OI'   r.I-.XOA.  italy 
Made  zi'ilh  Xo.  ^.-l  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 
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.   AT  A  MILITARY  REVIEW 

11/  Pocket  Kodak  Sliortly  Before  the  War 


USING  FOCUSING  CAMERAS  AS   FIXED   FOCUS 
CAMERAS 


A 


FIXED  focus  camera  of  the  box  type  cannot  be  folded  when  not  in 
use.  It  is  always  of  the  same  length  and  breadth  and  thickness. 
Since  its  syuallest  dimension  is  always  sotnewhat  greater  than  the 
iridth  of  the  film  it  uses,  it  is  thicker  than  a  folding  focusing  camera 
that  makes  the  same  size  of  -picture. 

For  the  photographer  who  wishes  to  combine  the  simplicity  of  manipu- 
lation of  a  fixed  focus  camera  with  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  supe- 
rior equipment  of  a  small,  compact  focuaing  camera  we  published,  in 
1914,  an  article  of  which  the  following  is  a  revision,  explaining  how  this 
tan  be  doiie.  Since  the  original  article  appeared,  requests  for  it  have 
constantly  been  received  from  photographers  and  from  dealers  in  Kodak 
goods.  In  1914  there  were  eleven  styles,  while  at  the  present  time  there 
are  forty-two  styles  of  focusing  Kodaks,  Premos  and  Brownies  that  can 
almost  instantly  be  adjusted  for  use  as  fixed  focus  cameras. 


Probably  few  of  our  readers  are 
aware  that  the  small  focusing 
camera,  owing  to  the  many  ad- 
justments of  which  it  is  capable, 
can  almost  instantly  be  converted 
into  a  fixed  focus  camera,  so  that 
the  user  may  be  spared  the  neces- 
sity of  judging  distances  and  calcu- 
lating exposures  for  making  snap- 
shots. 


That  the  small  focusing  camera 
really  possesses  the  advantages  of 
the  fixed  focus  camera  without 
being  subject  to  its  limitations 
will  be  apparent  when  we  have 
explained  the  optical  principles  on 
which  the  construction  of  the  fixed 
focus  camera  is  based. 

Fixed  focus  cameras,  being  de- 
signed  for  making  small   pictures, 
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are  fitted  with  short  focus  lenses. 
While  in  a  fixed  focus  camera  the 
lens  is  always  used  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  film  or  plate,  it 
must  not  be  stipposed  that  the 
lenses  with  which  such  cameras 
are  equipped  have  a  fixed  or  uni- 
versal focus,  which  enables  them 
to  focus  with  equal  sharpness  ob- 
jects situated  at  all  distances  from 
the  lens,  for  stich  a  lens  never  has 
been  and,  owing  to  an  unalterable 
law  of  optics,  never  can  be  con- 
structed. 

All  lenses,  regardless  of  their 
size  or  type  or  focal  length  must 
be  placed  at  a  certain  distance, 
known  as  the  focal  point,  from  the 
film  or  plate  in  order  to  make  a 
sharp  negative.  This  distance  is 
determined  by  the  focal  length  of 
the  lens  and  the  distance  between 
the  lens  and  the  object  it  is  focused 
on.  When  a  lens  is  focused  on  a 
distant  object  the  focal  point  is 
nearer  the  film  or  plate  than  when 
it  is  focused  on  a  near-by  object. 
To  illustrate:  In  diagram  1,  when 
the  lens  is  focused  on  the  distant 
object  H  so  as  to  render  a  sharp 


image  on  the  film  or  plate  X  it 
must  occup3'  the  position  A,  which 
is  nearer  the  film  or  plate  than  the 
position  B,  which  the  lens  must 
occupy  in  order  to  render  a  sharp 
image  at  X  of  the  near-by  object 
E. 

With  a  long  focus  lens,  as  shown 
in  diagram  1,  these  focal  points 
are  comparatively  far  apart,  while 
with  a  short  focus  lens,  as  shown 
in  diagram  2,  they  are  compara- 
tively close  together.  The  dis- 
tance between  these  focal  points 
depends  solely  on  the  focal  length 
of  the  lens.  For  a  lens  whose  focal 
length  is  three  inches  this  dis- 
tance is  but  a  small  fraction  of 
an  inch,  while  for  a  lens  whose 
focal  length  is  twelve  inches  this 
distance  is  considerably  more  than 
an  inch. 

Since  the  depth  of  focus  of  a 
lens,  that  is,  the  distance  between 
the  nearest  and  farthest  objects 
that  the  lens  focuses  sharply  de- 
pends, primarily,  on  the  distance 
between  the  focal  points  and, 
secondarily,  on  the  size  of  the  stop 
or  diaphragm  used,  and  since  the 
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distance  between  these  focal  points 
is  less  with  short  focus  lenses  than 
with  long  focus  lenses,  it  follows 
that  short  focus  lenses  have  the 
greatest  depth  of  focus. 

By  slightly  stopping  down  a 
short-focus  lens  we  can  find 
a  position  intermediate  between 
these  focal  points,  as  shown  in 
diagram  3.  at  which  the  lens  will 
focus  all  objects  that  are  from  ten 
feet  to  an  infinite  distance  from 
the  camera. 

These  optical  principles  are  ap- 
plied in  the  construction  of  fixed 
focus  cameras.  The  following 
table  shows  how  to  appl\-  them  to 


the  focusing  Kodaks,  Premos  and 
Brownies  that  make  pictures  3^/4  x 
iM  or  smaller.  Since  focusing 
cameras  that  make  pictures  larger 
than  3^x4^4  are  fitted  with 
lenses  of  greater  focal  length  than 
are  used  on  fixed-focus  cameras  it 
is  not  advisable  to  adapt  the  fixed- 
focus  principle  to  cameras  larger 
than  those  we  have  listed. 

By  keeping  the  camera  adjusted 
as  shown  by  the  table  it  will  al- 
ways be  ready  for  making  snap- 
shots. By  changing  the  adjust- 
ments all  the  more  comprehensive 
equipments  of  the  focusing  camera 
instantlv  become   available. 


FOCUSING  KODAKS,   PREMOS  AND  BROWNIES  THAT  CAN   BE  USED 
AS  FIXED  FOCUS  CAMERAS 


Name  of  Camera 
No.    1  Autographic  Kodak  Jr., 
Achromatic  Lens 

No.  1  Autographic  Kodak  Jr., 
R.  R.  Lens 

No.  1  Autographic  Kodak  Jr., 
f.7.7  Lens 

No.  lA  Autographic  Kodak  Jr., 
Achromatic  Lens 

No.  lA  Autographic  Kodak  Jr., 
R.  R.  Lens 

No.  lA  Autographic  Kodak  Jr., 
f.7.7  Lens 

No.  lA  Autographic  Kodak 
R.  R.  Lens 

No.  lA  Autographic  Kodak 
f.7.7  Lens 

No.  1  Autographic  Kodak  Special        25  Ft. 

No.  lA  Autographic  Kodak  Special    2.5  Ft 

No.  3  Autographic  Kodak 
R.  R.  Lens 

No.  .3  Autographic  Kodak 
/.7.7  Lens 

No.  3  Autographic  Kodak  Special        25  Ft. 

No.  2C  Autographic  Kodak  Jr., 
Achromatic  Lens 

No.  2C  Autographic  Kodak  Jr., 
R.  R.  Lens 

No.  2C  Autographic  Kodak  Jr., 
f.7.7  Lens 


Set  Focus    Set  Shutter  Set  Stop 

25  Ft.         1/25  Sec.         Midway  between     1  and     2 


Midway  between     8  and   16 

Midway  between   11  and  16 

Midway  between     1  and     2 

Midway  between     .S  and   16 

Midway  between   11  and   16 

Midway  between     8  and  16 

Midway  between  11    and  16 

Midway  between  11  and  16 
Midway  between  11  and  16 
Midway  between     S  and   16 

Midway  between  11  and  16 

Midway  between  1 1  and  16 
Midway  between     1  and     2 

Midway  between     8  and  16 

Midway  between   11  and   16 


25  Ft. 

1/25  Sec. 

25  Ft. 

1/25  Sec. 

25  Ft. 

1/25  Sec. 

25  Ft. 

1/25  Sec. 

25  Ft. 

1/25  Sec. 

25  Ft. 

1/25  Sec. 

25  Ft. 

1/25  Sec. 

25  Ft. 

1/25  Sec. 

25  Ft. 

1/25  Sec. 

25  Ft. 

1/25  Sec. 

25  Ft. 

1/25  Sec. 

25  Ft. 

1/25  Sec. 

25  Ft. 

1/25  Sec. 

25  Ft. 

1/25  Sec. 

25  Ft. 

1/25  Sec. 
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Name  of  Camera  Set  Focus    Set  Shutter  Set  Stop 

No.  2  Folding  Autographic  Brownie    100  Ft.       1/25  Sec.         Midway  between     1  and 
Achromatic  Lens 

No.  2  Folding  Autographic  Brownie     100  Ft.       1/25  Sec.         Midway  between     8  and 
R.  R.  Lens 

No.  2A  Folding  Autographic  Brownie     25  Ft.       1/25  Sec.  Midway  between     1  and 

.^chromatic  Lens 

No.  2A  Folding  Autographic  Brownie     25  Ft.       1/25  Sec.  Midway  between     8  and 

R.  R.  Lens 

No.  2C  Folding  Autographic  Brownie     25  Ft        1/25  Sec.  Midway  between     1  and 

Achromatic  Lens 


10 


No.  2C  Folding  Autographic  Brownie     25  Ft.       1/25  Sec. 
R.  R.  Lens 


Midway  between     8  and  lU 


Prenioette  Jr.,  No.  1 
Achromatic  Lens 

Premoettc  Jr.,  No.  1 
R.  R.  Lens 

Prenioette  Jr.,  No.  1 
/.7.7  Lens 

Premoette  Jr.,  No.  lA 
Achromatic  Lens 

F'remoette  Jr.,  No.  lA 
R.  R.  Lens 

Premoette  Jr.,  No.  lA 
/.7.7  Lens 

No.  lA  Premoette  Senior 
R.  R.  Lens 

No.  lA  Premoette  Senior 
/.7.7  Lens 

No.  3  Premoette  Senior 
R.  R.  Lens 

No.  3  Premoette  Senior 
/.7.7  Lens 

3J4  X  41^  P'ilm  Premo  No.  1 
Achromatic  or  R.  R.  Lens 

3M  X  4M  Pocket  Premo  C 
R.  R.  Lens 

Premo  No.  12 
R.  R.  Lens 

Premo  No.  12 
/.7.7  and  other  Anastigmat  Lenses 

No.  2  Folding  Cartridge  Premo 
Achromatic  Lens 

No.  2  Folding  Cartridge  Premo 
R.  R.  Lens 

No.  2A  Folding  Cartridge  Premo 
Achromatic  Lens 

No.  2A  Folding  Cartridge  Premo 
R.  R.  Lens 

No.  2C  Folding  Cartridge  Premo 
Achromatic  Lens 

No.  2C  Folding  Cartridge  Premo 
R.  R.  Lens 


Back 

Slot 

1/25  Sec. 

Back 

Slot 

1/25  Sec. 

Back 
Slot 

1/25  Sec. 

Back 

Slot 

1/25  Sec. 

Back 

Slot 

1/25  Sec. 

Back 
Slot 

1/25  Sec. 

25  Ft. 

1/25  Sec. 

25  Ft. 

1/25  Sec. 

25  Ft. 

1/25  Sec. 

25  Ft. 

1/25  Sec. 

25  Ft. 

1/25  Sec. 

25  Ft. 

J/ 25  Sec. 

25  Ft. 

1/25  Sec. 

25  Ft. 

1/25  Sec. 

100  Ft. 

1/25  Sec. 

100  Ft. 

1/25  Sec. 

25  Ft. 

1/25  Sec. 

25  Ft. 

1/25  Sec. 

25  Ft. 

1/25  Sec. 

25  Ft. 

1/25  Sec. 

No.  1 

Midway  between  8  and  16 

Midway  between  11  and  10 

Midway  between  1  and  2 

Midway  between  8  and  10 

Midway  between  11  and  10 

Midway  between  S  and  10 

Midway  between  11  and  10 

Midway  between  8  and  16 

Midway  between  11  and  10 

Midway  between  8  and  10 

Midway  between  8  and  10 

Midway  between  8  and  10 

Midway  between  11  and  16 

Midway  between  1  and  2 

Midway  between  8  and  16 

Midway  between  1  and  2 

Midway  between  8  and  16 

Midway  between  1  and  2 

Midway  between  8  and  16 
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WHEN  THE  NORTH  SIDE  OF  THE  BUH.DING  IS 
IN  SUNLIGHT 


THE  most  pleasing  picture  of  a 
building  and  its  immediate 
suiToundings  is  usuallj^  one 
that  shows  many  gradations  of 
light  and  shade.  The  side  of  a 
building  which  is  partly  in  sunlight 
and  partly  in  shadow  shows  more 
gradations  of  light  and  shade  than 
it  would  if  it  was  wholly  in  sun- 
light or  wholly  in  shadow. 

The  most  attractive  side  of  many 
a  building  faces  north,  and  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  during  the 
winter  months,  this  side  receives 
no  sunshine,  while  during  the  sum- 
mertime it  may  be  almost  hidden 
from  the  best  point  of  view,  by 
heavy  foliage. 

Such  a  subject  can  best  be  pho- 
tographed in  springtime,  just  be- 
fore the  leaves  come.  From  about 
April  to  September  the  sun  rises 
north  of  east  and  sets  north  of 
west,  and  in  the  early  morning  or 
late  afternoon  it  shines  on  the 
north  side  of  buildings.  Through- 
out the  greater  part  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States  the  leaves  on 
most  deciduous  trees  do  not  full>' 
unfold  until  sometime  in  May. 

Early  morning  and  late  after- 
noon are  especially  favorable  times 
for  photographing  buildings,  for 
then  the  shadows  are  long,  and 
long  shadows  are  far  more  pic- 
turesque than  short  ones. 


When  photographing  buildings 
be  sure  the  camera  is  level.  If  it  is 
pointed  upward  the  building  will 
be  represented  as  tapering  upward 
and  leaning  backward.  When  the 
vertical  lines  of  the  building  are 
parallel  with  the  right  and  left  sides 
of  the  finder  or  ground  glass  the 
camera  will  be  level  and  all  the 
lines  of  the  building  will  look  right 
in  the  picture. 

For  a  light  colored  building, 
when  the  sun  is  shining  brightly, 
between  6  and  8  in  the  morning 
and  5  and  6  in  the  afternoon,  dur- 
ing June  and  July,  give  an  exposure 
of  y2ii  of  a  second,  using  stop  8  on 
rectilinear  lenses  or  stop  /.ll  on 
anastigmats.  For  a  dark-colored 
building  try  ^A^  of  a  second  with 
the  next  larger  (lower  number)  stop. 

With  the  box  type  of  camera, 
like  those  models  of  Brownies  and 
Premos  that  have  no  bellows  and 
do  not  need  to  be  focused,  and 
with  focusing  cameras  that  have 
stops  marked  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  make 
the  pictvu'es  not  earlier  than  7  in 
tlic  morning  or  later  than  6  in  the 
afternoon,  by  giving  a  snapshot 
exposure,  using  the  largest  stop  for 
light-colored  buildings,  and  for 
dark-colored  buildings  place  the 
camera  on  a  tripod  or  some  other 
rigid  support  and  make  an  exposure 
of  1  second,  using  the  smallest  stop. 


KODAK  ADVERTISING  COMPETITION 

THE  1917  Kodak  Advertising  Competition  closes  October  20th.    Four- 
teen prizes,  ranging  from  $100  to  $750,  are  offered. 
A  circular  explaining  in  detail  the  conditions  under  which  the  com- 
petition is  being  conducted  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Address  Canadian  Kodak  Co.,  Limited 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 
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FOR  THE  ASSISTANCE  OF  OUR 
READERS 

SINCE  you  first  began  maldng  pictures  you 
surely  have  found  that  as  you  have  he- 
come  more  proficient  you  have  become 
more  particular  about  the  quality  of  your  work, 
and  that  pictures  which  you  once  thought 
perfect  seem  less  so  in  the  light  of  acquired 
knowledge.  Do  you  know  why  they  now  do 
not  wholly  please  you?  If  not,  it  is  due  to  the 
fact  you  have  learned  how  to  detect  inistakes 
but  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  wholly  avoid 
or  correct  them. 

Do  you  wish  us  to  help  you?  Would  you 
care  to  have  us  criticise  your  photographs?  If 
so,  send  us  the  prints,  together  with  the  nega- 
tives from  which  they  were  made,  stating  the 
name  of  the  camera,  the  name  and  grade  of 
the  paper  used  for  making  the  prints,  whether 
the  negatives  were  developed  in  the  tank  or  in 
the  tray,  the  time  of  day,  the  date  and  the 
light  conditions  prevailing  when  the  exposure 
was  made,  the  stop  used  and  the  exposure 
given;  then  we  will  gladly  write  you  our  opin- 
ion and  will  try  to  assist  you  in  becoming  more 
proficient  in  yovn-  work.  The  negatives  and 
prints  will  be  promptly  returned  and  any  as- 
sistance we  may  be  able  to  render  will  be 
offered  free  of  charge. 

ADDRESS 

"KODAKERY,"  Canadian  Kodak  Co..  Limited 
ToKONTo.  Can. 
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Belt  Case 

for 

Vest  Pocket 

Kodak 


Built  of  tough,  tan,  sole  leather,  and  fitted 
with  a  broad  strap,  through  which  the  belt 
is  passed. 

Holds  the  camera  firmly  and  securely,  yet 
where  it  is  instantly  available,  and — leaves  a 
pocket  free  for  other  uses. 


THE  PRICE 
Belt  Case  for  carrying  Vest  Pocket  Kodak 


$1-75 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 


At   vour  dealer's. 
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A  Notable  Addition  to  your  Equipment 

A  thin,  smooth,  handsomely  finished  camera,  surprisingly 
compact,  yet  so  cleverly  constructed  as  to  offer  every  essential 
feature  for  making  the  best  of  pictures  under  all  conditions  of 
amateur  photography,  be  they  easy  or  difficult  — a  camera  that 
provides  the  very  limit  of  photographic  efficiency. 

It  makes  2  f^  x  3^  pictures.  It  is  at  once  a  plate  and  a  dav- 
light  loading  film  camera,  as  it  takes  films  or  plates  with  equal 
facility.  It  has  a  ground  glass  for  accurate  focusing  and  com- 
position, or  it  may  be  used  with  focusing  scale.  It  makes 
negatives  of  the  quality  that  yield  enlargements  equal  to 
contact  prints,  and  it  may  be  carried  in  a  boy's  pocket  or  a 
lady's  handbag. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the 

Premo  No.  12 

Furnished  with  R.  R.  or  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens,  /.J. 7,  and 
Kodak  Ball  Bearing  shutter,  or  with  Optimo  shutter  and 
anastigmats  of  the  highest  speed,  including  the  Kodak  Anas- 
tigmat, /.  6. 3,  and  the  Bausch  6c  Lomb  Tessar  Ic,y.4.5. 

Prices,   $15.00  to  |,s6.oo. 


Get  a  Premo  catalogue 
from  your  dealer,  or  7vrite 
us  for  a  free  copy. 

CANADIAN 

KODAK 
CO.,  Limited 

TORONTO 
CANADA 
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There's  room  for  the  rest  of  the  vieiu  ivith  the 

Panoram  Kodak 


Stretches  of  landscape,  out-door  groups,  clus- 
ters of  buildings  are  easily  embraced  within  the 
margins  of  the  long,  narrow,  panoram  picture. 
The  lens  which  automaticall}-  swings  on  a  pivot 
takes  in  the  whole  view  at  a  single  exposure. 

No  amateur  photographic  equipment  is  com- 
plete without  a  Panoram  Kodak — the  ordinary 
t3^pe  of  camera,  from  its  very  construction,  falls 
far  short  of  panoram  achievements. 


THE  PRICE 

No.  1  Panoram  Kodak,  scope  of  lens,  \\2  degrees 
No.  4  Panoram  Kodak,  scope  of  lens,  142  degrees 


SlO.OU 
20.00 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 


///    \oiir  dciilc 
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The 

Revolving 

Back 

Graflex 

Junior 


This  little  camera  makes  a  picture  2^  x  3^^ 
on  plates,  roll  film  or  film  pack.  It  is  fitted 
with  the  Graflex  Focal  Plane  Shutter  which 
gives  automatic  exposures  from  i/io  to  i  1000 
of  a  second,  as  well  as  time  exposures  of  any 
duration.  The  Revolving  Back  Graflex  Jr.  is 
equipped  with  the  Graflex  reflecting  feature, 
which  enables  you  to  see  the  image  right  side 
up,  full  size  of  picture,  up  to  the  instant  of 
exposure. 

This  camera  is  full}'  described  in  the  Graflex 
Catalog.      Ma}^  we  send  you  a  cop}'  ? 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 
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Close-ups  of  nature  with  a  Kodak  and 

Kodak  Portrait  Attachment 


With  this  efficient  little  device — it's  just  an  extra  lens— you 
can  work  so  near  your  subject  that  intimate  studies  of  floweis, 
ferns,  birds-nests  and  the  like  are  easily  possible.  And  the 
resulting  image  is  large  enough  to  emphasize  whatever  there 
may  be  of  interest  or  beauty  in  the  subject  photographed. 

The  price  is  fifty  cents. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,    CANADA 


At   \our  dealer's. 


Prints  on 


ROYAL  VELOX 

particularly  lend  themselves  to  Sepia  re- 
development. 

The    rich,    brown    tone    secured,    owes 
much    of    its    delicac}'    and 
softness  to  the  cream  tinted 
stock  on  which  Ro3-al  A'elox 
is  coated. 

Read  about  Velox  re-development  in  the 
Velox  Book,  a  copj-  of  which  may  be  obtained       | 
free  from  your  dealer  or  from  us. 

CANADIAN 
KODAK  CO.,  Limited 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 


■ 

T3J 

The 
Velox 
Book 

-.d 

"^  special  in  every  sense  of  the  2uord.'" 


The  New  3^ 
Autographic 
Kodak  Special 
with  Kodak 
Range  Finder 


THE  KODAK  RANGE  FINDER.  vSomething  new  to  photog- 
raphy, a  swift  and  sure  means  of  determining  the  exact  focus,  is  the 
Kodak  Range  Finder,  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  No.  3A  Autographic 
Kodak  Special.  Three  images,  each  a  part  of  the  subject  to  be  photo- 
graphed, appear  in  the  Range  Finder  and  by  simply  racking  the 
camera  front  until  the  principal  horizontal  line  of  these  three  images 
is  continuous,  absolute  focus  is  established. 

THE  LENS  AND  SHUTTER  EQITPMENT.  The  Optimo 
shutter  wath  which  the  No.  3 A  Autographic  Kodak  Special  is  furnished 
has  adjustable  speeds  from  1/300  of  a 
second  to  i  second  assuring  full  photo- 
graphic value  from  any  high-grade, 
sharp-cutting  anastigmat  lenses  with 
which  the  camera  is  listed. 

THE  price; 

3A  AUTOGRAPHIC  KODAK  SPECIAL 
With  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens,  fA.% 


and   Optimo  shutter 

With  Bausch  &  I.omb  Kodak  Anas- 
tigmat lens,  f.  6.3  and  Optimo 
shutter 

With  Baiisch  &  I,omb  Tessar  Series 
lib  .\nastigmat  lens  y.6.3,  and 
Optimo  shutter  .... 


$55.00 


77.00        DETAIL    SHOWING    RANGE    FINDER 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,   CANADA 
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CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  Limited 
TORONTO,  CANADA. 
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For   Printing 
Kodak  Amateur  Printer,  $6.00 


For  DevelopinjS 
Kodak   Film  Tank,  $2.75  up 


Kodak  Film  Tank  and  the 
Kodak  Amateur  Printer 

Either  one  is  well  worth  while 
in  itself  but  in  combination  they 
make  every  amateur  his  own  fin- 
ishing department — they  enable 
him  to  do  the  rest  best. 

Compactly  built  and  self-con- 
tained, the  Film  Tank  will  readily 
go  in  a  suit-case. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 
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If  it  isn't  an  Eastman 
It  isn't  a  Kodak 

1.    ...      -^ 
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IN  THE  EN'KRLASTING  HILLS 
Made  Lfitli  a  Kodak 


CLIMBING  WITH  THE  KODAK 

BY    C.    HAZEN   TRAYVOR 

SOME   of   u.s,   belonging   to   the  not  go   into   the  pocket.,  but   that 

older  generation,  can  reraem-  would  not  go  into  a  trunk.     You 

ber     climbing     with     photo-  may  fancy,  then,  how  grateful  we 

graphic  outfits  that  not  only  would  are    when    the    realization   sweeps 


KODAKERY 


DOWN   FROM  THE  HEIGHTS 
Made  with  a  Kodak 


over  us,  like  a  mountain  breeze, 
that  we  are  now  lightly  armed  and 
that  our  camera  can  go  wherever 
we  can  go. 

Climbing    with    the    Kodak,    in- 


deed, is  no  longer  climbing  with  a 
load  but  with  a  companion.  And  a 
companion  that  inspires  and  light- 
ens us,  like  some  cheery  chap  who 
is    always    saying,    "Isn't    that    a 


KODAKERY 


A  SURGE  OF  Tllli  AI,rS 
Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 
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A    I.ASSO    S'lTX'l' 
Made  zvilli  a  Craflcx 


stunning  scene?"  or  "Did  you 
ever  see  a  plunge  of  hills  to  heat 
that?" 

That  donkey  in  the  Rockies  who 
used  to  like  to  slide  me  o\-er  his 
head,  right  in  the  midst  of  my 
studies  through  the  tinder,  couldn't 
upset  this  companionship  with  the 
Kodak.  With  a  little  practice  I 
was  able  to  land  squarely  on  my 
feet,  Kodak  and  all. 

In   the   Canadian   Rockies,   high 


over  Lake  Louise,  in  the  Alps,  or 
in  the  lovely  old  Berkshires  the 
steepest  slopes  have  seemed  less 
steep  for  having  the  Kodak  along 
— and  every  treasure  gathered  adds 
wings.  There  you  have  the  magic 
of  the  Kodak. 

Your  "shots"  fetch  something 
to  you  rather  than  send  something 
away.  And  when  memory  gets 
busy  your  trophies  whisper  won- 
derful reminders. 
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Made  with  Xo.  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 

When  tin-  greater  part  of  the  subject  is  sky  and  water  give  one-half  the 

exposure' needed  for  ordinary  landscapes 


AT  THE  SEASHORE 

BY  B.   B.   SNOWDEN 


THE  readers  of  Kodakery  who 
go  to  the  lakes  or  the  seashore 
this  summer  will  be  sure  to 
take  their  cameras  with  them,  and 
they  will  find  the  following  sug- 
gestions  worth   heeding: 

When  the  camera  is  not  in  use 
keep  it  in  its  carrying  case.  No 
camera,  or  any  other  instrument 
for  that  matter,  is  benefited  by 
being  left  lying  in  the  blistering 
sun  or  in  the  penetrating  dampness 
which  often  rolls  in  from  the  water 
on  a  summer  evening.  Treat  your 
Kodak  with  the  consideration  it 
deserves  and  it  will  continue  to 
look  and  work  like  new. 

Do  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  light  on  the  water  is  intense, 
requiring  short  exposures  or  a 
small    stop,   or   a    combination    of 


both.  One  must  remember  that  on 
the  water  the  light  comes  from 
every  direction,  and  when  a  large 
expanse  of  water  and  sky  is  pho- 
tographed there  is  no  absorption 
by  dark  objects,  such  as  trees, 
buildings,  etc.,  that  are  usually  the 
objects  we  photograph  in  land- 
scapes. The  human  eye  soon  adapts 
itself  to  the  brilliant  light  on  the 
water,  but  the  sensitiveness  of 
film  or  plate  remains  unchanged. 
Hence,  to  prevent  over-exposure 
and  consequent  flatness  in  the 
negative  the  aperture  of  the  lens 
or  the  length  of  the  exposure  must 
be  proportionately  reduced,  and 
the  negatives  must  be  fully  de- 
veloped. As  a  general  guide  to 
exposure  one  may  think  of  ^^nth 
of  a  second  at  /.22  (U.  S.  32)   as 
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When  picturing  sailboats,  seek  tlu- 
of  the  filled  sail 


being  about  correct  for  an  open 
beach  or  water  scene  when  the  sun 
is  shining  brightly  between  the 
hoin-s  of  8  A.  m".  and  4  P.  M. 
With  a  fixed  focus  camera  a  snap- 
shot with  the  second  stop  should 
give  results. 

If  you   can   conveniently   do   so, 
bv  all   nicans  take  along  vour  di"- 


veloping  tank  and  de- 
velop at  least  the  first 
roll  soon  after  your  ar- 
rival. This  procedure 
will  serve  to  check  you 
up  on  exposure,  and  in- 
stn-e  y  o  u  r  obtaining 
good  negatives.  If  it  is 
not  convenient  to  in- 
clude the  tank  in  yoia- 
baggage,  take  the  first 
roll  to  a  local  finisher. 
In  either  case,  keep  a 
memorandum  of  stop 
and  exposure  and  light 
conditions  for  this  first 
roll  of  test  exposures, 
as  is  very  easily  done  if 
your  camera  has  the 
autographic   feature. 

For  obtaining  cloud 
effects  pro\'ide  your- 
self with  a  Kodak 
Color  Filter.  This  is 
necessar^v  for  getting 
white  sails  against  a 
blue  sky. 

Don't  try  for  too 
many  "big"  views.  The 
\acationist  at  lake  or 
seashore  is  always  im- 
jiressed  by  the  vast  ex- 
jianse  of  water,  and  it 
is  a  natural  impulse  to 
try  to  record  this  im- 
pression with  the  Ko- 
dak. Some  beautiful 
pictures  have  been  made  with  small 
hand  cameras  in  this  way,  but  it 
is  very  easy  to  let  the  idea  run 
away  with  one.  Do  not  neglect 
to  photograph  the  little  bits  here 
and  there.  General  impressions 
give  breadth  to  pictures,  but  the 
human  intereiU  is  mostly  in  the 
(lct;ii]s. 
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Made  with  No.  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 

When  there  are  more  dark  than  light  tones  in  the  scene,  give  the  same 

exposure  as  for  an  average  landscape 


And,  lastly,  be  careful  that  you 
do  not  misjudge  distances  in  focus- 
ing with  the  scale.  Students  of 
psychology  know  that  a  given 
space  looks  larger  filled  with  ob- 
jects than  it  does  when  empty. 
For  the  same  reason,  distances  on 
the  water  look  shorter  than  they 
really  are.  Look  out  that  you  don't 
set  the  pointer  at  the  10-foot  mark 
on  the  focusing  scale  when  in 
reality  it  should  be  set  at  the  100- 
foot  mark.  Most  of  the  pictures 
made  from  boats  are  of  subjects 
that  are  more  than  50  feet  away, 
and  for  these  the  focus  shovdd  be 
set  at  the  100-foot  mark  on  the 
focusing  scale. 

Do  not  give  the  same  exposure 
for  cottages,  landscape  scenes, 
groups  of  people,  etc.,  along  the 
beach  that  j^ou  give  for  views 
across  the  water.  Unless  the  sub- 
jects on  the  beach  are  far  distant 
and  receive  the  direct  light  from 


the  .sky  and  also  the  light  reflected 
by  the  water,  they  should  be  given 
the  same  exposure,  with  the  same 
stop  you  would  use  for  ordinary 
landscapes,  that  is,  ^/^sth  of  a 
second  with  stop  16,  or,  if  a  fixed 
focus  box  camera  is  used,  an  ordi- 
nary snapshot  exposure  between 
the  hours  of  8  to  4  in  June,  Juh' 
and  August. 


When  the  greater  part  of  your 
picture  will  represent  sky  and 
water  use  a  Kodak  Color  Filter 
and  give  about  three  times  the  ex- 
posure you  would  give  without  it. 
Should  the  correct  exposure  with- 
out the  filter  be  ^,^5  of  a  second 
with  stop  32  (/.22),  give  the  same 
exposure,  with  the  stop  set  mid- 
way between  16  and  the  next  lower 
number,  ivhen  the  filter  is  used. 
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GUTTED 
A  Snapshot  made  63'  daylight 


ANSWERING  THE   FIRE  CALL 

BY  ALAN   BARRETT 


IT  was  a  good  many  j-ears  ago 
that  a  photographic  chib  ar- 
ranged with  a  local  fire  depart- 
ment to  get  fire  calls  so  that  one 
member  at  least,  assigned  in  rota- 
tion, had  prompt  news  of  an  op- 
portunit}-  to  make  valuable  town 
records. 

The  fact  is  that  to-day  there  is 
A'ery  little  chance  that  a  fire  will 
occur  anywhere  out  of  range  of  one 
or  more  Kodaks. 

Fascinating  as  day  photographs 
are  for  their  expression  of  swirling 
smoke,  the  night  picture  of  a  fire 
has  a  picturesqueness  all  its  own. 
Now  we  get  the  leap  of  the  flames 
themselves  with  a  vividness  which 
only  the  outer  darkness  could 
throw  into  relief. 

The  crackling  of  the  fuel  upon 
which  the  flames  are  feeding — a 
terrible  sound  when  we  are  per- 
sonally interested  in  the  calamity, 


as,  for  instance,  when  it  is  one's 
o\vn  house — adds  a  dramatic  qual- 
ity to  the  experience  not  soon  to 
be  forgotten. 

At  night  little  tricks  of  the  flames 
that  would  not  be  detected  by 
daylight  are  clearly  to  be  followed. 
The  conflict  between  fire  and 
water,  the  battle  for  supremacy 
here  and  there  in  the  silhouette  of 
a  doomed  building,  is  a  real  drama 
of  forces  that  often  has  a  wonder- 
ful thrill. 

A  big  fire,  whether  it  rages  in 
the  light  of  day  or  during  the  hours 
of  darkness,  presents  an  ever- 
changing  scene.  We  never  can 
tell  what  its  next  spectacular  dis- 
closures are  to  be.  It  is  therefore 
best,  as  soon  as  we  arri^-e  with  our 
camera,  to  be  ever  ready,  at  a  safe 
distance  from  the  fire,  with  focus 
adjusted  and  shutter  set,  to 
make  snapshots  of  the  impressive 
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A  DARK  HOUR  SPKCTACLE 
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spectacles  as  thej'  are  successivelj^ 
unfolded. 

It  is  quite  possible,  with  stop  S 
ij. II)  and  an  exposure  of  V^o  of  a 
second,  to  obtain  sharp  pictures  of 
falling  walls,  at  a  distance  of  75 
feet  or  more,  when  the  sun  is 
shining.  This  exposure  should  also 
record  the  smoke,  the  fire  where  it 
is  outlined  against  a  dark  back- 
ground and  many  details  in  the 
surroundings,  provided  the  sun 
shines  on  the  subject  and  the  space 
between  the  camera  and  the  sub- 
ject is  free  from  smoke.  When  the 
subject  does  not  receive  direct  sun- 
light use  stop  4  (/.8)  and  try  a  H5 
second  exposure. 

At  night  the  sky  and  landscape 
are  dark,  and  while  we  cannot 
photograph  dark  smoke  against  a 
dark  background  we  can,  never- 
theless, make  photographic  silhou- 
ettes of  the  fire  itself.  This  can 
usually  be  done  when  the  flames 
are  brightly  outlined  against  the 
darkness,  by  giving  a  snapshot  ex- 


posure   of    Yo^    of    a   second    with 
stop  16. 

When  making  snapshot  expo- 
sures of  fires  with  fixed  focus 
cameras  that  ha\-e  only  one  shutter 
speed  the  largest  stop  should  al- 
wavs  be  used. 


NEVER  OIL  THE 
SHUTTER 

APH0T0GR.\PHic  shutter  should 
never  be  oiled.  It  is  especi- 
-  ally  constructed  for  working 
without  lubrication  and  oil  will 
always  put  it  out  of  order.  The 
only  care  a  shutter  needs  is  pro- 
tection against  dust,  moisture  and 
violent  injur>'.  If  these  precau- 
tions are  observed  it  will  usually 
work  smoothly  for  many  j'ears. 
Should  it  ever  fail  to  work  satis- 
factorily it  should  be  sent  to  the 
manufacturer  for  repairs. 
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THE  FLASHLIGHT  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY 

HE  greater  appreciation  and 
increasing  use  of  the  flash- 
light shows  that  the  photog- 
rapher is  quick  to  reahze  the  pos- 
sibihties  of  the  use  of  what  we 
may  call  home-made  sunlight.  A 
flashlight  is  practically  a  burst  of 
bright  sunshine.  It  has  one  great 
advantage  over  sunlight  in  that  it 
can  be  produced  in  places  where 
sunlight  never  penetrates.  We  can 
make  our  sunlight  wherever  and 
whenever  we  wish. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
sudden  production,  in  comparative 
darkness,  of  a  flash  of  light  as 
brilliant  as  sunshine  must  have 
a  very  considerable  effect  upon 
the  eye — an  organ  which  is  as 
sensitive  as  it  is  wonderful.  While 
the  eye  can  accommodate  itself 
readily  to  differences  in  illumina- 
tion as  great  as  a  million  to  one — 
which  is  equivalent  to  bright  sun- 
light out  of  doors  and  a  dark  night 
out  of  doors — the  changes  are 
usuall.y  made  gradually.  When  a 
change  in  illumination  of  anything 
like  this  range  is  made  suddenly 
some  unusual  effects  must  be  pro- 
duced upon  the  eye. 

To  find  what  these  effects  are 
some  very  interesting  experimental 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  the 
Research  Laboratory  of  the  East- 
man Kodak  Companj\  It  is  well 
known  that  the  eye  seeks  to  pro- 
tect itself  against  sudden  changes 
(){  brightness.  One  way  is  by  the 
in\-oluntary  contraction  of  the 
pupil  of  the  eye,  and  a  further  pro- 
tection is  the  closing  of  the  eyelid 
by  a  wink.  These  are  known  as 
reflex  actions  and  we  have  no  con- 
trol  over  them.     A  study  of  this 
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Fig.  2 


Fig.  3 


reflex  action  of  the  eye  must  be  of 
considerable  interest  to  the  pho- 
tographer who  does  flashlight 
work. 

It  has  been  found,  bj'  making 
careful  experiments,  that  the  reflex 
action  of  the  eye  can  be  photo- 
graphed and  actual  measurements 
made  of  these  movements.  This  is 
done  by  the  aid  of  a  motion-picture 
camera,  which  can  be  speeded  up 
so  that  pictures  can  be  made  at 
the  rate  of  thirty-two  per  second. 

The  motion  pictures  shown  in 
Fig.  1  were  made  in  a  room  well 
illuminated  b}'  daylight.  After  the 
eyes  had  atlapted  themselves  to 
the  daylight  in  the  room  the 
motion-picture  camera  was  started 
and  an  instantaneous  flashlight 
set  off  fairly  close  to  the  subject. 
While  the  pictures  were  made  at 


the  rate  of  thirty-two  per  second, 
the  actual  exposures,  instead  of 
being  M2  of  a  second  were,  how- 
ever, only  %4  of  a  second  each, 
as  the  shutter  was  closed  for  half 
of  the  time,  or  %4  of  a  second, 
while  a  new  section  of  the  film  was 
moved  into  place  for  the  next  ex- 
posure. In  the  first  three  pictures, 
made  before  the  flash  was  ignited, 
we  see  the  eye  in  its  normal  state. 
The  effect  of  the  flashlight  and  the 
evidence  of  its  closeness  to  the 
subject  are  shown  by  the  over- 
exposure of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
pictures  which  get  the  full  benefit 
of  the  flashlight.  The  full  intensity 
of  the  light  lasted  for  the  time 
of  two  exposures  and  two  %4 
second  intervals  and  was,  there- 
fore, equal  to  about  ^ie  of  a 
second. 
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The  pictures  shown  in  Fig.  1 
disclose  what  actually  happens 
when  the  eyes  are  exposed  to  a 
sudden  change  in  illumination. 
The  reflex  action,  by  means  of 
which  the  eye  seeks  to  protect 
itself,  is  shown  in  the  sixth,  seventh, 
eighth  and  ninth  pictures,  where 
we  see  the  eyes  gradually  close  and 
open  in  a  wink.  In  the  tenth  pic- 
ture they  are  approaching  normal 
again,  though  it  will  be  one  or  two 
minutes  before  they  will  become 
fully  normal,  as  in  the  first  three 
pictures. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  reflex 
action  or  wink  did  not  begin  until 
the  third  exposure  after  the  flash 
had  been  ignited  (the  sixth  picture 
in  Fig.  1)  .so  that  the  subject  was 
illuminated  by  the  flashlight  for  a 
little  man'  than  the  length  of  time 
needed  jur  making  two  exposures 
and  the  time  intervals  between  the 
exposures,  or  a  total  of  about  li^ 
of  a  second.  The  wink  lasted  for  Vs 
of  a  second,  or  a  period  of  time 
during  which  the  camera  recorded 
four  exposures.  The  time  required 
for  this  reflex  action  to  begin 
varies  slightly  with  different  people, 
but  in  no  case  was  it  found  to  be 
less  than  H2  of  a  second.  There  is 
just  a  possibility  that  the  natural 
wink  of  the  eye  may  occur  simul- 
taneously with  the  flash,  but  this 
would  have  no  appreciable  effect 
on  the  resulting  picture  if  the 
Eastman  Flash  Sheet  be  used,  as 
the  flash  is  not  instantaneous,  but 
spreads  o\er  an  appreciable  length 
of  time. 

An  objectionable  effect  seen  in 
some  flashlight  work,  but  not 
actually  produced  by  the  flash 
itself,    is    wliat    is    known    as    the 


flashlight  stare,  so  well  reproduced 
in  Fig.  2.  This  is  produced  by 
another  of  Nature's  efforts  to  adapt 
herself  to  different  conditions. 
Even  as  the  eye,  when  subjected 
to  a  sudden  increase  in  brightness, 
will  close  the  iris  and  the  eyelid  to 
keep  out  the  light,  it  will,  when 
the  illumination  is  reduced  below 
normal,  dilate  the  iris  and,  as  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  cause  the  eyelids 
and  eye-brows  to  be  raised. 

Fig.  3  was  made  soon  after 
Fig.  2,  the  eyes  having  been 
brought  back  to  normal  bj^  direct- 
ing the  light  from  an  electric  lamp 
at  the  face,  and  producing  an  illu- 
mination approximating  weak  day- 
light, which  had  the  effect  of  con- 
tracting the  dilated  pupils  and 
drawing  down  the  eyelids  to  their 
normal  position,  as  usually  seen  in 
ordinary  daylight.  To  avoid  the 
flashlight  stare,  a  light  that  ap- 
proximates weak  daylight  must  be 
maintained  in  the  room;  the  eye 
must  not  be  forced  to  adapt  itself 
to  the  dimness  of  any  dark  shadows 
and  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
shutter  is  not  opened  for  any  ap- 
preciable time  before  or  after  the 
flash,  in  order  to  avoid  a  double 
image,  made  possible  by  the  aux- 
iliary daylight  or  lamplight  should 
there  be  any  movement  of  the 
subject  or  camera. 

Flashlight  exposures  that  are  suf- 
ficiently rapid  for  portraiture  can 
be  made  with  the  Eastman  Flash 
Sheets,  preferably  in  conjunction 
with  the  Flash  Sheet  Holder,  this 
latter  not  only  adding  to  conven- 
ience, but  greatly  assisting  the 
efficiency  of  the  flash  by  means 
of  the  white  reflector  back. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING  PANORAMAS 


Ho\v  often,  wlien  viewing  a 
broad  expanse  of  beautiful 
landscape,  have  we  longed 
for  a  camera  that  would  pictiu'e 
just  what  we  wanted  of  the  scene 
before  us,  from  the  point  of  view 
we  liked  best. 

A  broad  expanse  of  landscape 
is  a  panorama,  and  the  only  camera 
that  can  make  a  panoramic  picture 
from  the  best  point  of  view,  with- 
out recording  an  excess  of  sky  and 
foreground,  is  a  panoramic  camera. 

There  are  two  sizes  of  cameras 
that  make  panoramic  pictures — the 
No.  1  Panoram  Kodak  and  the 
No. 4  Panoram  Kodak  and  both  can 
be  used  with  or  without  a  tripod. 

The  lens  on  a  Panoram  Kodak 
is  a  meniscus  achromatic,  fitted 
with  one  stop.  It  is  mounted  in  a 
barrel  which  swings  while  the  ex- 
posure is  being  made,  thus  expos- 
ing the  film  in  sections.  The  field 
photographed  by  the  No.  1  Pano- 
ram Kodak  embraces  an  angle  of 
112  degrees.  It  makes  three  2^  x  7 
pictures  on  the  6  exposure  rolls, 
and  .six  2^/4  x  7  pictures  on  the  12 
exposure  rolls  of  regular  214  x  3H 
(105)  Kodak  roll  film. 

The  field  photographed  by  the 
No.  4  Panoram  Kodak  embraces 
an  angle  of  142  degrees.  It  makes 
two  3V2  X  12  pictures  on  the  6 
exposure  rolls  and  four  3%  x  12 
pictures  on  the  12  expo.sure  rolls 
of  regular  4x5  (103)  Kodak  roll 
film. 

These  simple,  yet  thoroughly  effi- 
cient panoramic  cameras  are  pro- 
vided with  two  exposure  speeds — 
the  slower  exposure  to  be  used  for 
ordinary    panoramic    views,    when 


the  sun  is  shining,  and  the  fa.ster 
one  to  be  used  for  photographing 
distant  landscapes  and  scenes  con- 
.si.sting  chiefly  of  sky  and  water, 
when  the  sun  is  shining  brightly. 

A  greater  varietj^  of  subjects  is 
possible  than  is  generally  known, 
for  not  only  can  they  be  used 
horizontally  for  landscapes,  street 
scenes,  groups  of  buildings,  etc., 
but  they  can  as  readily  be  used 
for  making  vertical  exposures  of 
such  subjects  as"  canyons,  valleys 
and  waterfalls.  The  height  or 
depth  of  these  from  the  re.stricted 
standpoint,  which  is  often  the  only 
one  available,  makes  them  difficult 
if  not  impossible  to  portray  sati.s- 
factorily  with  standard  instruments 
of  the  regular  pattern — at  least  in 
their  entirety;  either  of  the  Pan- 
oram Kodaks  will  record  every- 
thing from  the  highest  peak  of  a 
towering  snow-capped  mountain  to 
the  lowest  depths  of  the  valley  in 
the  foreground.  Such  pictures,  be- 
sides being  a  bit  unusual,  are  de- 
cidedly pleasing. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  po.s- 
sess  or  intend  to  possess  several 
Kodaks  of  different  sizes  should 
certainly  include  a  Panoram  Ko- 
dak in  their  equipment,  for  it 
operates  in  an  unique  field  and 
one  not  covered  bj*  any  other  in- 
strument. 

Panoram  Cameras  are  special- 
ists. They  refuse  to  do  the  wide 
range  of  work  that  other  kinds  of 
cameras  perform,  but  in  their  spe- 
cial field — the  making  of  panoramic 
pictures — they  stand  without  a 
peer. 
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MAKING  SEPIA-TONED  PRINTS 


BY  DR.    C.   E.   K.   MEES 


IN  the  earlier  printing  processes 
used  by  photographers — those 
in  which  the  image  was  ob- 
tained by  the  continued  action  of 
light  and  which  were  toned  by  the 
deposition  of  gold  from  a  toning 
bath — the  prints  obtained  were  in 
various  shades  of  purple  and 
brown,  and  these  shades  became  so 
associated  with  photographs  in  the 
minds  of  the  public  that  when  the 
black  and  white  prints  made  on 
Velox  and  bromide  papers  began 
to  displace  the  earlier  Solio  and 
Aristotype  prints,  the  general  pub- 
lic would  scarcely  recognize  them 
as  "photographs"  at  all,  and  a  de- 
mand soon  arose  for  some  method 
of  toning  the  black  images  of 
bromide    and    Velox    prints    to    a 
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brown  or  sepia  similar  to  that  of 
the  gold  toned  printed-out  papers. 

It  seems  to  be  characteristic  of 
mankind  to  want  what  they  have 
not  got,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  with  the  earlier  printing- 
out  processes,  which  easily  gave 
warm  tones, .  chemists  were  anx- 
iously working  to  get  methods  of 
obtaining  black  and  white  prints, 
while  with  the  devcloping-out 
processes,  which  naturally  give 
good  black  and  white  prints,  pho- 
tographers desired  to  obtain  warm 
sepia  and  brown  tones. 

The  processes  for  obtaining  sepia 
prints  from  the  black  developed- 
out  images  all  depend  on  one 
chemical  reaction;  namely,  that 
by  which  silver  bromide  is  con- 
verted into  silver  sulphide.  Silver 
sulphide  is  a  dark  colored,  almost 
black,  substance  well  known  to  the 
housekeeper — if  not  by  name — as 
the  tarnish  which  appears  on  sil- 
verware after  it  has  been  some 
time  in  the  air,  the  siu'face  of 
metallic  silver  being  attacked  by 
sulphur  compounds  in  the  air, 
wliich  generally  come  from  the 
products  of  combustion  of  gas  in 
the  cooking  range. 

When  any  chemical  substance 
can  be  produced  by  thfe  interac- 
tion of  two  other  chemical  sub- 
stances in  solution  the  question  as 
to  whether  it  ^vill  be  produced 
depends  upon  whether  it  is  more 
or  less  soluble  than  the  substances 
which  can  form  it.  Silver  sulphide 
is  less  soluble  than  silver  bromide, 
so  that  when  silver  bromide  is 
treated  with  a  solution  containing 
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sulphur  in  a  free  form  it  is  changed 
into  silver  sulphide  and  the  silver 
sulphide  is  deposited  in  its  place. 
On  the  other  hand,  metallic  silver, 
such  as  that  which  forms  the  image 
in  a  developed  print,  is  less  soluble 
than  silver  sulphide  and  conse- 
quently we  cannot  change  it  into 
silver  sulphide  by  simply  treating 
it  with  a  solution  containing  free 
sulphur,  but  if  in  this  solution  we 
have  some  substance  which  will 
dissolve  metallic  silver,  then  we  can 
change  the  metallic  silver  itself 
into  silver  sulphide.  It  is  on  these 
principles  that  the  sulphur  toning 
processes  are  based. 

One  toning  process  depends  upon 
changing  the  silver  image  of  the 
print  back  into  silver  bromide. 
Now,  we  know  that  silver  is  ob- 
tained from  silver  bromide  by  re- 
duction, just  as  iron  is  got  out  of 
iron  ore,  and,  therefore,  we  can  get 
back    silver    bromide    from    silver 


bj'  oxidation,  which  is  the  reverse 
process  to  reduction.  If  we  use 
any  solution  which  will  oxidize 
silver  and  have  potassium  bromide 
present  in  the  solution,  the  silver 
image  will  be  tiu'ned  into  silver 
bromide. 

The  usual  way  to  do  this  is 
to  treat  the  black  print  after 
fixing  and  washing  with  a  solution 
containing  potassium  ferricyanide, 
which  is  an  oxidizing  agent,  and 
pota.ssium  bromide,  and  this  turns 
the  black  silver  image  into  a 
yellowish-white  image  of  silver 
bromide  which  is  scarcely  visible, 
so  that  the  process  is  called 
"bleaching"  since  the  black  silver 
turns  into  white  silver  bromide, 
and  then  after  washing,  this  silver 
bromide  is  treated  with  a  solution 
of  sodium  sulphide,  which  re- 
develops the  print  and  turns  it 
into  the  brown  silver  sulphide 
which    gives    us    our    sepia-toned 
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print.  So,  to  make  a  sepia  Velox 
print  by  this  method,  we  treat  it 
with  the  "bleaching  sokition," 
which  turns  the  silver  into  silver 
bromide,  and  then  "re-develop" 
this,  as  it  is  called,  in  a  solution  of 
sulphide,  which  converts  the  silver 
bromide  into  silver  sulphide  and 
gives  us  our  sepia  print.  This 
method  does  not  cause  any  loss  of 
detail  in  the  print.  The  right  pro- 
portions of  chemicals  for  making 
sepia  Velox  prints  by  this  reliable 
method  are  contained  in  each  tube 
of  Velox  Re-Developer. 

There  is  another  method  of  ob- 
taining sulphide  toned  prints, 
which  is  somewhat  simpler,  though 
it  takes  nnich  longer  to  work  the 
process.  We  have  seen  that  we 
cannot  turn  silver  directly  into 
silver  sulphide  by  a  solution  con- 
taining free  sulphur  unless  we 
have  a  solvent  of  silver  present  in 


the  solution.  It  so  happens  that 
hypo  is  to  some  extent  a  solvent 
of  silver,  and  also  that  with  a 
weak  acid,  hypo  gives  free  sulphur. 
Alum  is  a  weak  acid  and  it  also 
has  the  valuable  property  of  hard- 
ening the  print,  so  if  we  put  the 
piint  which  we  wish  to  tone  into 
a  solution  containing  hypo  and 
alum,  the  silver  will  slowly  be 
changed  into  silver  sulphide  and 
the  print  will  be  toned  brown. 
This  change  goes  on  very  slowly  at 
ordinaiy  temperatures,  but  by 
heating  the  solution  it  goes  much 
more  rapidly,  so  that  if  we  heat  a 
bromide  or  Velox  print  in  a  solu- 
tion containing  hypo  and  alum,  we 
shall  get  a  good  sepia  tone  at  the 
end  of  ten  or  twenty  minutes 
without  any  further  difficulty,  the 
only  objection  being  that  the  bath, 
like  all  baths  containing  free 
sulphur,  and  like  the  sodium  .sul- 
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phide  used  for  redeveloping  in  the 
other  toning  process,  smells  rather 
unpleasantly.  This  method  of 
making  sepia  prints  is  known  as 
the  hj'po-alum  method.  It  is  not 
recommended  for  amateur  pho- 
tographers because,  imless  the  bath 
is  well  balanced,  it  will  remove 
detail  from  prints. 

Equally  good  results  in  sepia 
toning  cannot  be  got  with  all 
papers  but  a  great  deal  depends 
on  the  development  of  the  print. 
Ro.yal  Velox  is  especially  recom- 
mended for  sepias.  To  get  good 
sepias,  the  exposure  of  the  print 
should  be  the  least  that  will 
rightly  record  what  the  negative 
contains,  and  the  print  should  be 
juUy  developed.  An  over  printed 
and  an  under-developed  print  will 
always  give  weak,  j^ellowish  tones 
when  compared  with  one  in  which 


development  has  been  carried  out 
thoroughly,  which  will  give  a 
strong  pure  sepia.  It  is  important 
to  remember  this,  as  two  prints 
which  may  look  alike  as  black  and 
white  prints  will  tone  differently 
if  they  have  not  been  developed  to 
the  same  extent.  A  negative  that 
has  deep  shadows  with  fairly 
strong  highlights  will  make  a  more 
pleasing  sepia  print  than  one  that 
has  weak  shadows. 


Too  much  bromide  in  the  first 
developer  produces  warm  sepia 
tones  on  re-developed  Velox  prints. 
The  darker  sepias  are  obtained  by 
using  only  enough  bromide  for 
keeping  the  print  from  fogging  in 
the  first  development. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  GOOD  NEGATIVES 

A  GOOD  negative  is  the  result  of  quired.     These  facts  are:    (1),  the 

approximately    correct    ex-  latitude    of    Eastman    film    makes 

-  posure  and  correct  develop-  it   possible   to    rightly   record   the 

ment.  various  light  intensities,  that  are 

Everyone  who  will  follow  the  reflected  by  the  subject  photo- 
printed  instructions  that  are  fur-  graphed,  with  exposures  of  "  dif- 
nished  with  Eastman  tanks  will  ferent  lengths,  so  that  any  length 
obtain  correctly  developed  nega-  of  exposure  that  does  rightly 
tives.  No  experience  is  needed.  record  these  different  light  inten- 
because,  when  the  user  of  the  tank  sities  is  a  correct  exposure,  and 
develops  films  by  the  Kodak  tank  (2),  the  multitude  of  outdoor  sub- 
method  he  unconsciously  applies  jects  that  are  ordinarily  photo- 
the  experience  that  competent  graphed  can  be  grouped  into  four 
investigators  have  acquired  from  general  classes,  so  that  the  ex- 
years  of  research  and  practical  posure  which  is  approximately 
work.  Through  the  use  of  the  tank  correct  for  any  one  of  these  classes 
correct  development  can  be  made  will  be  equally  correct  for  all  the 
a  habit.  subjects  that  can  be  listed  in  that 

The   photographer   who    guesses  class, 
at  exposures  often  guesses  wrongly.  By  working  in  accordance  with 

He   should   stop    guessing   and   at  these  facts  and  by  using  the  same 

once  begin  to   form  the  habit  of  shutter  speed,  with  a  different  stop 

making  the  kind  of  exposures  from  for  each  of  the  four  classes  of  sub- 

which  good  negatives  can  be  ob-  jects,  we  can  compile  an  exposure 

tained.     By  remembering  two  im-  table  which  is  so  brief  that  it  can 

portant    facts    he    will    appreciate  easily  be  memorized.     This  table 

how  easily  this  habit  can  be  ac-  will  read: 

Extremely  Distant  Landscapes,  in  sunshine  .     .     .  stop  U.  S.  32  or  /.22 

Ordinary  Landscapes,  in  sunshine stop  U.  S.  16  or  /.16 

Street  Scenes,  in  sunshine stop  U.  S.    8  or  /.U 

Portraits,  in  the  shade  of  a  building,  not 

under  trees  or  roofs stop  U.  S.    4  or  /.  8 

Set  the  shutter  at  ^/^s  second  for  all  the  subjects  listed. 

Stops  on  Rectilmear  lenses  have  the  U.  S.  markings,  while  stops  on 
anastigmat  lenses  have  the  /.  system  markings. 

On  cloudy-bright  days  the  exposures  should  be  about  three  times  as 
long,  and  on  cloudy-dull  days  the  exposures  should  be  from  six  to  eight 
times  as  long  as  those  stated  in  the  table. 

This  table  applies  to  outdoor  exposures  that  are  made  later  than  2^{; 
hours  after  sunrise  and  earlier  than  2V2  hours  before  sunset. 

While  these  exposures  are  not  the  the  fact  that  the  light  is  stronger 
most  accurate  than  can  be  made,  at  noon  than  during  earlier  and 
because   the   table   wholly   ignores      later    hours,    yet    experience    has 
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demonstrated  that  the  latitude  of 
Eastman  film  will  so  compensate 
for  the  difference  in  the  strength 
of  the  light  between  the  hours 
mentioned  that  good  printing  neg- 
atives can  be  obtained. 

By  memorizing  this  brief  table 
we  will  be  able  to  instantly  deter- 
mine what  exposure  to  give,  and 
then  by  developing  the  films,  ac- 
cording to  the  printed  instructions, 
in  a  Kodak  film  tank,  we  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
negatives  of  a  great  variety  of 
outdoor  subjects  from  which  good 
prints  can  be  made. 

This  table  applies  only  to  cameras 
that  have  the  stop  markings  and 
shutter  speed  markings  mentioned. 

Among  other  subjects  that  can 
be  included  are: 

In  the  Extremely  Distant  Land- 


scape class;  bird's-ej-e  views,  snow 
scenes  in  which  detail  in  trees, 
buildings,  etc..  is  not  wanted,  and 
marine  views  in  which  sky  and 
water  occupy  the  greater  part  of 
the  picture. 

In  the  Ordinary  Landscape 
cla.ss;  practically  all  land.scape 
subjects  excepting  distant  land- 
scapes, in  which  no  prominent 
dark  objects  are  nearer  than,  say, 
30  feet  from  the  camera. 

In  the  Street  Scene  class;  build- 
ings of  which  the  pictures  will 
sliow  one  side  in  sunlight  and  one 
side  in  shadow,  and  landscapes 
with  trees  or  bushes  occupying 
most   of  the   foreground. 

Ill  the  Portrait  class;  scenes 
wliLie  lieavy  foliage,  in  sunshine, 
comprises  the  greater  part  of  the 
picture. 


SEA  FARERS 

Made  'with  Vest  Pocket  Kodak 
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FOR  THE  ASSISTANCE  OF  OUR  READERS 


T 


HE  first  number  of  Kodak- 
ERY,  published  46  months 
ago,  contained  an  invitation 
to  readers  to  send  us  negatives  and 
prints  for  criticism.  Many  instant- 
ly availed  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity of  learning  how  to 
improve  their  work.  With  every 
passing  month  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  readers  submitted  nega- 
tives and  prints  for  our  inspection. 

From  inquiries  that  were  con- 
stantly being  received  it  became 
evident  that  not  only  the  beginners 
in  photography,  but  advanced 
workers  as  well,  often  desired  in- 
dividual instruction  in  photo- 
graphic processes  with  which  they 
were  not  familiar. 

This  method  of  assisting  pho- 
tographers— by  giving  special  at- 
tention to  the  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual worker — is  performing  a 
fvmction  that  can  be  performed  in 
no  other  practical  way.  The 
amateur  who  is  confronted  by  a 
photographic  problem  submits  it 
to  us.  We  undertake  to  sohe  it 
for   liiui. 

When  you  desire  information 
regarding   any   branch   of  amateur 


photography  tell  us  exactly  the 
kind  of  work  you  wish  to  under- 
take, and  if  it  is  work  that  is  to  be 
done  with  a  camera,  state  the 
name  and  size  of  camera  you  wish 
to  use. 

When  sending  prints  for  criti- 
cism also  send  the  negatives  from 
which  the  prints  were  made.  It  is 
only  by  examining  the  negatives 
that  we  can  tell  whether  they  were 
rightly  or  wrongly  exposed  and 
rightly  or  wrongly  de\eloped,  and 
it  is  only  by  comparing  a  print 
with  the  negative  from  which  it 
was  made  that  it  can  be  deter- 
mined whether  or  not  the  print  is 
the  best  the  negative  can  yield. 

We  wish  to  know  the  name  and 
grade  of  paper  on  which  the  print 
was  made,  the  month  and  the 
tiiiH'  of  day  when  the  negative  was 
exposed,  the  stop  and  shutter 
speed  used,  and  whether  the  nega- 
tive was  developed  in  "the  tank  or 
in  the  tra.y. 

Prints  and  negatives  sent  for 
criticism  will  be  promptly  re- 
turned. 

These  services  will  be  rendered 
free  of  charge. 


ADDRESS  ALL  COMMUNICATIONS, 

KODAKERY,  Canadian  Kodak  Co.,  Limited, 
Toronto,  Canada. 
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The    1917 

Kodak  Advertising 

Competition 

in  which  cash  prizes  aggregating 
$3,000.00  are  offered  for  pictures 
suitable  as  illustrations  in  Kodak 
advertising,  is  now  well  under  way. 

Talk  to  your  Kodak  dealer  about 
the  contest  or  send  for  circular 
giving  full  details. 

Contest  closes  October  20,  1917, 
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For  the  simplest  or  tlie    most    difficult    work 

Premo  No.  9 

With  focusing  scale  and  Premo  Film  Pack  Adapter,  the 
Premo  No.  9  is  a  compact,  convenient,  daylight  loading  film 
camera  for  ordinary  amateur  photography. 

In  addition,  with  its  double  extension,  swing  bed,  bellows 
capacity,  rising  and  falling  front,  reversible  back,  ground  glass 
focusing  facilities,  and  accommodation  of  either  plates  or  films, 
it  is  an  instrument  of  the  highest  efficiency  for  special  or  exact- 
ing work  of  practically  any  character.  Copying,  enlarging, 
architectural  and  telephoto  work,  portraiture,  scientific  research 
are  some  of  the  fields  in  which  this  camera  is  fully  competent. 

Regularly  fitted  with  Kodak  .\utomatic  Shutter  and  Rapid 
Rectilinear  lens  at  prices  as  follows:  4x5,  $32.00;  2>J4''^5'i, 
$32.00  ;  5  X  7,  I37.00.  Supplied  also  with  anastigmat  lenses  as 
required. 

Premo  catalogue  free  at  the  dealer's,  or  mailed 
by  us  on  request. 
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As  yoii  glance  through  the  pages  of  this 
magazine,  certain  pictures  stand  out  from 
the  rest  by  reason  of  their  very  un usualness. 
These  are  pictures  of  the  panoram  type  and 
their  size,  shape  and  scope  make  them 
distinctive. 

Such  pictures  are  easily  made  with  a 
Panoram  Kodak  whose  lens,  swinging  on 
a  pivot,  commands  the  whole  view  at  a 
single  exposure. 


THE  PRICE 

No.  1  Panoram  Kodak,  scope  of  lens,  112  degrees 
No.  4  Panoram  Kodak,  scope  of  lens,  142  degrees 


Si  0.00 
20.00 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,    CANADA 


At  your  dealer's. 
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Brownie 

Enlarging 

Camera 


It's  as  eas}'  to  make  enlargements  with 
this  instrument  as  it  is  to  make  pictures  with 
a  Kodak.     . 

THE  PRICE 

V.  P.  Kodak  Enlarging   Camera,  for  S}4  x  5'/2   enlargements   from 

\%-x.2y2  negatives    ........     Sl.To 

No.  2  Brownie  Post  Card  ^enlarging  Camera,  for  3}^  x  l)%  enlarge- 
ments from  '^'4  X  3'4  negatives  ...... 

No.  2  Brownie  Enlarging  Camera,  for  5x7  enlargements  from 
2^  X  3J4  negatives    ........ 

No.  3  ditto,  for  G^^  x  8^^  enlargements  from  3J^  x  4}^  negatives 

No.  4  ditto,  for  S  x  10  enlargements  from  4x5  negatives  (will  al.so 
take  3}^  x  53^  negatives)  ...... 


1.75 


2.00 
3.00 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,    CANADA 


At  your  dealer's. 
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Sepia-toned    prints  are  easily   secured  with 

Velox 
Re-Developer 

The  original  black  and  white  print  emerges 
from  the  re-developer  a  rich,  warm  brown  — 
a  particularly  happ}^  tint  for  landscapes  and 
portraits. 

Velox  Re-Developer  is  put  up  in  two  forms 
— bottle  and  tube.  The  four  ounce  bottle 
will  tone  approximatel}^  300  post-card  size 
prints  or  their  equivalent  —  each  of  the 
tubes,  which  may  be  purchased  separately  or 
in  cartons  of  twelve,  will  re-develop  about 
four  dozen  post-card  size  prints. 


THE  PRICE 

Velox  Re-Developer,  per  i  ounce  bottle       ...  $  .50 

Ditto,  2  ounce-s .30 

Velox  Re-Developer  Tubes,  per  p;ickage  12  tubes    .  .sj 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 

At   your  dealer's. 
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VELOX 


That  Velox  is  a  simple -working 
paper  means  something  of  course,  but 
far  more  important  is  the  fact  that  it 
makes  the  utmost  of  every  amateur 
negative.  A  good  negative  deserves 
Velox,  others  demand  it. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 


At  your  dealer's. 


The  Kodak  Range  Finder 

By  means  of  this  device,  Iniilt  into  the  standard  beneath  the 
camera  shutter,  guess-work  focus  is  eliminated — the  Kodak  Range 
Finder  finds  the  focus,  finds  it  quickly  and  with  scientific  precision. 

Fitted  on  the  3A  Aiitographic  Kodak  Special — an  exclusive  feature. 

The  Kodak  Range  Finder  is  described  in  detail  in  the  191 7 
Kodak  Catalogue  recently  off  the  press.  Your  dealer  will  give  you 
a  copy — or  we  will. 

the;  price; 

No.  3A  Autographic  Kodak  .Special,  with  Kodak  Range  Finder, 

Kodak  Anastigmat  L.ens/.G.;!  and  Optimo  .Shutter      .        .     $55.00 

No.  3A  with  Bausch  &  I,onib  Kodak  Anastigmat  I^ensy.6.3  and 

Optimo  Shutter 66.00 

No.  3A  with  Bausch    &   I.omb   Tessar   Series    IIB   Anastigmat 

I^ens/6.3 ...       77.00 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 


At  your  dealer's. 
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Your  other  camera 

AVest  Pocket  Kodak 

(Pictures  l5  8x2|3  inches) 

Althoiigli  you  have 
a   grand -father's    clock 
in  the  hall,  a  Dresden 
clock  on  the  drawing- 
room  mantel,  an  alarm 
clock  in  3^our  bed-room, 
a   chronometer  in  j^our 
motor  car  and  an  eight 
da}^    clock    on    your  office  desk,    you    ahvaj's 
wear  a  watch. 

Similarl}'-  you  ma}^  have  and  carr}'  other 
cameras — you  zt'^^r  a  Vest  Pocket  Kodak.  It's 
the  accurate,  reliable,  unobtrusive  little  Kodak 
that  3^ou  can  have  always  with  you  for  the 
unexpected  that  is  sure  to  happen. 

The  Vest  Pocket  Kodaks  are  $7.00.      The  V.  P.  K.  Speda/s 
with  Anastigmat  lenses  are  $11.50,  S20.00  and  $22.50. 

.Jt  your  dealer's. 
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If  it  isn't  an  Eastman 
It  isn't  a  Kodak 
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yy  HOSE  won  is. 
cover   three 


I  '(•o\er  three  years;,  and  they 
-L  never  meant  so  extraordinary 
a  drama,  never  meant  so  many 
actors,  as  they  ha\e  meant  during 
all  that  time.  I  have  before  me 
many  pictures  reflecting  that  part 
of  the  drama  for  which  Europe  is 
the    stage,   as   well    as    many    that 


THE  KODAK  IX  WAR  TIME 

BY    ROBERT   ALLISTER 

From   American   Kodakcry 
War  Time,  reallv      ha\-e  behin 


tluMu    tlie    shadow   of 
■struggle    beyond    the 


the    miglnv 
sea. 

Hul  I  am  thinking  in  particular 
of  war  time  in  the  United  States. 
It  would  be  selfish  to  think  of  one's 
Dwn  country  and  not  of  others,  yet 
it  is  natural  and  reasonable  that 
one's  own  countiA-  should  l)e  in  the 
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foreground  of  one's  interests  at  all 
times,  and  of  one's  sympathies  also. 

To  begin  with,  war  time  makes 
so  many  striking  pictorial  changes. 
Theie  is  the  great  burst  of  flags, 
and  nothing  lends  so  much  anima- 
tion to  a  scene  as  the  flutter  of  the 
nation's  symbol.  The  flowing  lines 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  never 
twice  making  the  same  beautiful 
effect  as  the  breeze  lifts,  and 
flings,  or  caresses  their  significant 
markings,  are  themselves  always 
a  picture,  and  every  picture  is 
luMghtened  and  made  vivid  In- 
their  presence. 

Then  there  is  the  unusual  fre- 
qu(^nc\'  of  uniforms,  not  so  spec- 
tacular as  the  plumed  and  gold- 
hraidcd  uniforms  of  the  past,  yet 
uniforms   that    mean   the   business 
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of  war  as  we  read  of  it,  and  con- 
sequently uniforms  that  stir  us 
beyond  any  other  sort.  Guns  and 
ships  take  on  a  new  and  thrilHng 
interest.  The  sea  means  more  than 
ever  it  meant  at  any  time  in  his- 
tory. The  \ery  sky  becomes  the 
bac'kgiound  for  a  new  kind  of 
spectacle  of  which  the  ancients 
never  dreamed,  for  flocks  of  steel 
birds,  spitting  fire  and  shell,  now 
use  clouds  for  hiding  places,  and 
perform  feats  of  swift  daring  that 
astonish  the  world.  We  no  longer 
can  look  at  the  sea  without  think- 
ing of  hidden  monsters  of  metal, 
and  of  ships  they  have  sent  to  the 
bottom.  We  no  longer  can  look  at 
the  sky  without  thinking  not  only 
of  the  battles  on  so  many  horizons 
b>it  of  the  certain  future  of  peace- 
ful a'r  transit,  of  post  routes  in  the 
blue. 

All  of  these  things  instinctively 
draw  our  hands  toward  the  Kodak, 
which  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  to 
most  of  us  who  love  photography. 


is  a  means  of  completing  athuugiil. 
To  see  a  new  spectacle,  or  a  sjiec- 
tacle  with  a  new  meaning,  is  to 
wish  to  perpetuate  it  in  a  print. 

p]very  parade  is  an  invitation. 
Every  rumbling  artillery  train  sug- 
gests so  much  that  we  wish  for  the 
visible  elements.  Every  freight  car 
carrying  a  great  gun  is  as  in\iting 
as  an  old  gun  with  children  romp- 
ing about  its  silent  bulk.  There  is 
a  story  in  every  sign  of  the  great 
struggle  toward  that  final  peace  in 
which  the  brotherhood  of  the  world 
will,  like  the  modern  game  hun- 
ters, do  their  shooting  with  nothing 
more  harmful  than  a  camera. 

There  is  abundant  opportunity 
in  tliese  things  for  a  display  of 
skill.  One  must  think  quickly 
when  the  center  of  interest  is  an 
aeroplane.  I  know  of  nothing  more 
exciting  than  getting  a  point  of 
\antage  for  a  parade  picture — and 
holding  the  point  of  vantage  in  a 
crowd — and  making  the  right  ex- 
posing at  the  right  moment.  There 
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always  seems  to  be  a  best  moment. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  there  usually 
is,  in  all  subjects,  a  choice  of  best, 
and  accidents  of  selection  often 
help  much.  But  the  wish  to  get 
the  best  moment  is  always  with  us, 
adding  the  zest  of  the  "sporting 
chance." 

Because  we  cannot  expect  the 
privilege  of  photographing  some 
things  and  some  places  that  were 
free  to  us  in  times  of  peace  a 
special  interest  attaches  to  pic- 
tiu'es  that  had  been  made  when  the 
war  break  came.  But  we  are  not 
dependent  on  all  the  old  privileges. 
There  is  '"plenty  left,"  for  it  is  not 
actual  war,  or  even  implements  of 
war,  not  forts  or  ships  or  arsenals 
that  alone  constitute  the  pictures- 
queness  of  war  time.  The  Red 
Cross  workers,  the  flag  makers  and 
flag  sellers,  the  drilling  lads  of 
college  and  department  store  and 
factory,  the  troop  trains,  the  re- 
unions, the  good-byes,  the  presen- 


tations and  a  thousand  other 
phases  of  the  great  war  time  all 
deserve  to  be  and  will  be  made 
part  of  the  pictorial  history  of  this 
eventful  year.  It  is  a  year  of  pic- 
torial opportunity — and  I  sincerely 
hope  another  such  opportunity 
may  never  again  come  to  us! 

A  last  word:  Label  every  pic- 
ture (if  you  have  an  "autographic" 
the  process  will  be  easy)  with  the 
"when,  where  and  what"  that  are 
so  important  to  your  future  com- 
fort. Don't  believe  that  you  will 
remember  anything  but  the  beauty 
of  the  scene.  You  are  very  likely 
to  forget  the  "which  and  where." 
Take  my  word  for  it  and  make  a 
specific  memorandum. 


Autographic     Film    records    the 
data — at  the  time. 


A  TWIT, TOUT  I.ANDINr, 
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.METHOD  OF  USINC.  Till';  ••\\I1.I)   II.OWKR  CACIv-   ()X   TIIK  GROUND 


PHOTOGRAPHIX(;   WILD   l-LOWERS 

BV  DR.    H.   D.   IIOl'SE,   STATE   BOTANIST,   NEW   YORK 

Illustrated  t<\  the  Autlinr 


MOST  of  our  wild  Howers  wilt 
so  tiuickly  after  they  an' 
picked  that  it  is  best,  when- 
ever possible,  to  photograph  them 
in  their  natural  habitats,  without 
removing  them  from  the  plants. 

In  making  such  photographs  out 
in  the  field,  for  the  pm'pose  of 
illustrating  a  wcjrk  on  the  wild 
flowers  of  New  York,  we  foimd 
that  the  success  of  our  work  de- 
pended on  the  solution  of  two 
problems, — keeping  the  flowers 
from  moving  when  the  wind  was 
blowing  and  obtaining  pictures 
showing  the  flowers  isolated  from 
their  surroundings. 

Both  of  these  problems  were 
solved    by     enclosing    tjie    flowers 


(witlioul  removing  them  from  the 
plants)  in  a  cage,  the  sides  and  top 
of  which  were  made  of  a  ti'anspar- 
ent  cellulose  compound.  The  back 
of  the  cage  was  made  of  light  wood 
before  which  plain  cardboard  was 
placed  as  a  backgrouml  for  the 
flowers.  The  front  of  the  cage 
consisted  of  an  open  frame  around 
which  a  piece  of  black  oilcloth  was 
tacked.  This  was  made  to  funnel 
down  o\-er  the  front  of  the  camera. 
The  entire  arrangement  of  camera 
and  the  cage  enclosing  a  flower  is 
shown  in  the  illustration  on  this 
page.  The  bottom  of  .such  a  cage 
may  be  made  of  cardboard  (which 
is  lighter  than  wood)  provided 
with    openings    through    which    the 
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stems  of  the  plants  can  pass  into 
the  cage.  It  shoultl  be  hinged  so 
as  to  open  forward.  \Mien  \vo()d{Mi 
legs  are  fitted  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cage  it  can  be  raised  to  any  heijilil 
that  is  needed  for  photograi)hin,Li 
tall  plants. 

When  this  cage  is  placed  over  a 
flower  the  flower  wdl  remain  per- 
fectly quiet,  and  the  cardboaid 
backgiound  behind  the  flower  will 
isolate  it  from  its  siirroimdings  so 
the  photograph  will  show  nothing 
but  the  flower  against  a  plain 
ground. 

By  placing  a  hea^•y  stone  in  the 
cage,  to  keep  it  from  trembling,  we 
successfully  photographed  the  most 
delicate  plants  and  flowers  with  the 
wind  blowing  30  or  40  miles  an 
hour,  and  we  found  that  our  best 
pictures  were  usually  obtained  on 
clear  windy  days.  Quiet  days, 
especially  if  hot  and  humid,  ga\e 
us  trouble  by  raising  the  tempera- 
ture inside  the  cage  so  rapidly  as 


liistiinii   .\ii\-usc.  ,'iic    .'I   llic  Chuk- 
'.K'ccds:  l^hotograflicd  iii  the  wild 
flower  eai/e,  'with  ii  stiDinj 
■H'iiul  hlo'wiiui 


77/, •  I', Ilk  Lady's  Slipt^er.  pholininiphed 
III  the  cage 

to  cause  delicate  plants  to  wilt, 
even  when  they  were  attached  to 
their  roots,  unle.ss  we  left  the  bot- 
tom or  the  top  of  the  cage  sliglitly 
open. 

When  the  svm  shone  on  the  cage 
wp  pinned  a  piece  of  white  muslin 
o\er  it  to  keep  direct  sunlight  from 
-shining  on  the  flowers.  Strong  sun- 
light casts  strong  shadows,  which 
sliould  be  avoided  when  photo- 
graphing flowers  whose  delicate 
beauty  can  best  be  pictured  when 
they  are  illuminated  by  a  soft 
diffused  light.  When  conditions 
permitted  we  always  set  up  our 
cage  .so  the  strongest  light  reached 
the  flower  diagonally  from  the 
fnmt. 

The  cage  we  used  was  large.  It 
was  designed  to  provide  foi'  all 
emergencies.  Its  sides  and  front 
and  back  measured  about  2  ft. 
square  and  its  total  height,  to  the 
top  of  the  p(>ak  of  the  loof,  was 
alxiut    :^    ft.       Both    the    back    and 
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i.  uiiiiiiuii  \'fllow  Daisy.  plioluijriiplicJ 
ill  the  ctige 


fiuiit  folded  down  over  the  bottom 
while  the  sides  came  off  separately. 
When  folded,  the  cage  made  a 
package  about  3  ft.  long,  2  ft. 
wide  and  5  inches  thick. 

After  this  package  was  fitted 
with  two  straps  and  a  handle,  made 
in  the  style  of  a  shawl  strap,  it 
could  easily  be  carried  in  the  hand. 

I  believe  that  a  smaller  cage 
would  meet  all  the  amateur's  re- 
quirements, since  in  only  a  very 
few  cases  did  we  need  so  large  a 
cage  as  the  one  described. 


that  both  jloivers  and  leaves  ojten 
tremble  enough  to  blur  the  picture, 
even  when  the  air  seems  to  be 
quite  still,  and  that  the  air  is  usual- 
ly stirring  considerably  when  it  is 
convenient  for  us  to  be  out  in  the 
fields.  Such  a  cage  as  Dr.  House 
has  described  would  -permit  us  to 
photograph  jlowers,  out  in  the 
open,  at  any  hour;  ive  would  not 
need  to  wait  for  the  ivind  to  abate, 
nor  to  inake  several  trips  afield  jor 
the  pictures  we  wish  to  obtain. 

A  cage  12  to  15  inches  square, 
with  sides  and  top  of  extra  heavy 
celluloid,  irould  fold  very  com- 
piuily  and  be   easy   to   carry. 

The  Editors. 

When  photographing  flowers  give 
the  same  exposure  you  would  give 
for  an  outdoor  portrait. 


Those    of    us    who    have    photo- 
yrujihrd  flouurs  out  of  doors  know 


Wild  Red  Lily,  photographed 
in  the  cage 
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Meadow  Riic,  a  difficult  subject,  photographed  in  the  cage  with  the  wind  bloit'iiig 


Y 


FLOWERS  AND  THE  COLOR  FILTER 

ELLOW  is  a  brighter  color  Kodak  Color  Filter  yellow  is  made 
than  blue,  but  when  no  color  to  photograph  lighter  than  blue, 
filter   is   used   yellow   photo-      These  facts  should  be  remembered 


graphs  (linker  than  l)lue.   Through  a      by  all  who  photograph  flowers. 
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A  REMINlSCIvXCI',  oi'    WlX'n'.k 
Made  -,vilU  No.  3A  I'oldhu)  I'urkct  Kodak 


A  i:i;i,c.iA.\  Fisiiixr,  r.oAT 

JiiilaiV'l  lion,  a  Vrsl  Porkct  Kodak 
>\cgatirc 


TRAY  OR   TANK? 

TANK  development  is  simple' 
and  its  results  are  certain,  be- 
cause they  depend  solely  on 
conditions  wliich  anyone  can  con- 
trol. 

Tray  dexelopment  is  not  so 
sim])k>  and  its  results  are  not  so 
cei'tain  because  they  are  influenced 
by  conditions  which  cannot  reatlily 
l)i>   controlled. 

The  photographer  who  develops 
negatives  in  the  tray  must  do  so  in 
a  room  that,  when  the  dark-room 
lamp  is  extinguished,  is  totally 
dark.  It  any  light,  other  than  that 
coming  from  a  safe  dark  room  lamp, 
enters  the  room  while  the  nega- 
ti\es  are  being  handled,  at  any 
time  before  they  are  in  the  fixing 
bath,  tlio  negatives  will  be  fogged. 
A  slightly  fogged  negative  cannot 
yield  ,is  good  a  print  as  one  that  is 
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LOW  WATER 

Made  '.cilli  i\o.  S-'i  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 


free  from  fog,  while  a  badly  fogged 
negative  is  worthless. 

In  order  to  be  sure  of  obtaining 
correctly  de\eloped  negatives  by 
tray  development  it  is  necessary 
(  1  I  always  to  use  the  same  kind  of 
developer,  (2)  always  to  have  the 
de\eloper  at  the  same  temperature. 
(3)  to  use  a  dark-room  light  th.it 
is  always  of  the  same  brilliancy, 
and  (4)  to  be  able  to  accurately 
judge,  from  accjuired  experience, 
and  by  developing  negatives  often 
enough,  when  to  stop  development. 

In  tray  development  these  fom- 
factors  mu-^t  be  kept  constant  in 
orfler  to  insure  coiTect  develop- 
ment. The  first  two  we  have  men- 
tioned can  easily  be  kept  from 
\arying,  but  it  is  practically  im- 
po.ssible  for  the  amateur  photog- 
rapher to  keep  the  other  two 
factors  constant. 

In  the  tank  development  of  I'oll 
films  no  (iai-k-room  is  neetled.    The 


entire  process  can  be  performeil  in 
full  daylight.  When  Eastman  Film 
Tank  Developer  Powders  are  used 
in  an  Eastman  film  tank  there  are 
but  two  factors  to  consider:  These 
are  (1)  the  temperature  of  the 
developer,  and  (2)  the  length  of 
time   to  develop. 

Since  any  amateiu-  photogra- 
])lier,  whether  experienced  or  inex- 
perienced in  the  development  of 
negatives,  and  whether  he  develops 
negati\es  daily  or  only  at  rare 
intervals,  can  easily  keep  these  two 
factors  constant,  he  can,  if  he  uses 
an  Eastman  film  tank  and  care- 
fully follows  the  instructions  that 
are  furnished  with  the  tank,  obtain 
correctly-  developed  negatives  every 
time. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  tank 
can  produce  good  printing  nega- 
tiAes  from  incorrectly  exposed 
films.  pro\ided  the  errors  in  expo- 
sure were  not  hopelessly  excessive. 
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OUTDOOR    NIGHT    PICTURES    BY    ELECTRIC    LIGHT 

IXQtiKiEs  jrotn  our  readers  indicate  an  increasing  interest  in  the  night 
f)1iotography  of  outdoor  subjects  that  are  illuminated  by  electric 
light.  The  data  under  Figs.  1  and  2  oj  our  illustrations  explain  how 
the.^e  pictures  were  made.  Mr.  Harry  Lee  tells  us,  in  the  following 
letter,  how  he  obtained  the  splendid  result  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

The  light  emanating  from  an  electric  arc  lamp  and  that  which  is  con- 
centrated in  the  beam  of  an  electric  search  light  illuminates  a  coui- 
paratiuely  small  area.  All  objects  that  are  within  this  area  will  be 
strongly  lighted  at  night,  while  all  that  are  outside  oj  this  area  toill  be 
lighted  faintly  or  not  at  all. 

Especially  in  the  picturing  oj  arrhit(  rtural  detail  that  is  illuinifuUed  by 
electric  light  the  photographer  will  not  need  to  seek,  nor  study  how  to 
emphasize,  the  point  of  greatest  interest,  for  that  is  created  by,  and 
likewise  emphasized  by,  the  light. 

The  field  of  outdoor  night  photography  has  been  but  little  explored. 
It  offers  opportunities  for  obtaining  many  unique  and  pleasing  pictures 
that  could  not  be  made  by  daylight. 

May  2.  1917. 

Dear  Sirs, — Two  years  ago.  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  B.  W.  I.,  I  bought 
a  No.  3A  Folding  Kodak.  While  I  was  there  I  made  over  400  exposures 
that  I  brought  home  undeveloped.     After  they  were  developed  I  found 
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Fkj.  2 — Enlarged  from  a]/^  x  s'A  negative,  by  L.  de  Ojeda;  made  with 

No.  I  Special  Kodak.     Lights  are  concealed  on  building 

iLielf.      Time,  /j  min.;  f.ii. 
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I  ha(i  but  two  fuilures,  one  of  which  was  a  double  exposiu'e.  My  camera 
has  been  thrown  around,  has  been  out  in  rain  and  snow  and  been,  over- 
board. Last  month,  with  a  company  of  players  supporting  Miss  Marie 
Doro  in  "Hearts  Desire,"  tlirected  by  Francis  J.  Grandon,  I  was  sent, 
as  a  member  of  the  cast,  to  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  to  film  the  exterior 
scenes  with  a  motion  pieture  camera,  and  I  took  my  Kodak  along.  I 
snapped  e\'ervthing.  making  over  350  exposures  in  all  kinds  of  lights 
and  under  all  kinds  of  conditions,  and  sent  the  pictures  back  to  our 
publicity  department.  For  this  work  (publicity)  all  the  photographers 
carr^■  a  large  expensive  camera  along  to  take  "stills."  but  I  jumped  in 
with  my  Kodak  and  caught  the  people  unawares  and  while  in  action, 
with  a  shutter  speed  of  ^A".  to  ijo^  of  a  second,  and  got  very  few  blurs. 
So  good  did  the  publicity  manager  think  my  Kodak  prints  that  he  sent 

over  74  of  them  to  news- 
jiapers,  in  preference  to 
the  big  ones. 

It  was  considered  neces- 
sary lor  the  artistry  of 
the  picture  to  take  some 
scenes  at  night  in  the 
open,  which  is  ordinarily 
done  with  ver>'  great 
candle  power  arc  lamps 
and  flares.  While  wait- 
ing for  rehearsal  I  set 
uiy  Kodak  on  the  run- 
ning board  of  one  of  our 
motor  cars  about  35  feet 
from  the  groups  in  the 
open  street,  with  the 
shutter  set  for  a  bulb  ex- 
posure. In  the  window 
of  the  house  was  one  250 
C.  P.  Mazda  lamp  and  to 
the  left  and  behind  the 
Kodak  were  two  more 
250  C.  P.  lamps.  The 
night  was  black;  along- 
side of  the  camera  an 
auto  search  light  was 
playing  directly  on  the 
group.  I  opened  the  dia- 
phragm wide,  called  the 
boys  to  hold,  pressed  the 
bulb  and  counted  two, 
and  here  is  the  result. 
(See  Fig.  3.) 


Fig.  3 — Made  zvith  No.  sA  Kodak ;  by  the  light  of 

an  aulo  search  light  and  three  z^o  C.  P. 

Mazda  Lamps. 
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I  used  Eastman  speed  film  tind  ohtiiined  a  beautiful  picture  where 
everyone  told  me  I  would  have  nothmg.  The  Cinematographer  did  not 
attempt  to  get  a  "still,"  and  when  he  took  his  movie  he  had  16  minute 
flares,  and  there  were  ;also  twenty  oil-soaked  torches  on  the  scene. 
My  Kodak  picture  was  taken  before  these  extra  lights  had  been  fired. 
The  group  was  in  front  of  a  house  which  is  250  years  old.  We  altered 
the  front  a  bit  to  make  it  fit  our  story. 

If  more  of  the  companies  knew  of  the  wonderful  work  an  Eastman 
3A  Kodak  can  do  they  would  give  up  experimenting  with  large,  bulky 
cameras  and  equip  each  company  with  a  No.  3A. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Care  of  Famous  Players  Co.,  Hakrv  Lee. 

Xew  York. 


INTENSIFYING  NEGATIVES 


BY  DR.    C.    E.   K.    MEES 


IX  the  article  in  this  series  which 
dealt  with  choosing  a  printing 
paper  we  saw  that  it  was  nec- 
essary to  use  a  paper  whose  scale 
fitted  the  negative.  By  the  scale 
of  the  paper  we  mean  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  exposure  which  will  just 
produce  a  tint  on  the  paper  and 
that  which  will  produce  the  heavi- 
est black  of  which  the  paper  is 
capable.  For  instance,  we  may 
find  with  a  given  paper  that  if  we 
give  one  unit  of  exposure  we  shall 
just  get  a  visible  tint  and  that  as 
we  increase  the  exposure  the  black- 
ness of  the  image  on  the  paper  will 
increase  until,  when  we  have  given 
twenty  times  as  much  exposure  as 
we  gave  at  first,  the  paper  will 
develop  up  quite  black  and  no 
further  increase  of  exposure  will 
make  it  any  blacker.  We  should 
then  say  that  the  scale  of  that 
paper  is  about  1:20,  and  such  a 
paper  is  Special  Velox.  Regular 
Velox  will  give  its  whole  scale  with 


an  increase  of  exposure  of  onl\'  ten 
times,  that  is,  ten  times  the  mini- 
mum exposure  which  will  produce 
a  deposit  will  give  the  strongest 
possible  black  on  Regular  Velox. 
and  on  Contrast  Velox  the  same 
result  can  be  obtained  with  only 
five  times  the  minimum  exposure, 
.so  that  if  we  have  a  negative 
in  which  the  light  transmitted 
through  the  clear  parts  is  five 
times  a«  much  as  that  transmitted 
through  the  densest  deposit,  then, 
although  this  negative  will  look 
thin  and  flat,  it  will  be  exactlj' 
adapted  to  printing  on  Contrast 
Velox. 

But  sometimes  we  get  negatives 
which  are  even  flatter  than  this; 
if  we  developed  them  in  the  tray 
perhaps  we  were  deceived  in  judg- 
ing the  density  and  we  under- 
developed them  or  possibly  the 
subject  itself  was  very  flatly 
lighted,  as  often  happens  when  the 
subject    is    an    extremely    distant 
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landscape  or  a  \-iew  across  a  large 
body  of  water,  and  from  such  nega- 
tives we  cannot  get  a  bright  print 
even  on  Contrast  \'elox.  Some- 
times, also,  we  may  nut  haxc  Con- 
trast Velox  on  hand  and  ma\'  wish 
to  use  Special  or  Regular  Velox. 
In  all  these  cases  it  is  convenient 
to  have  a  means  of  increasing  the 
contrast  of  the  negative,  and  the 
method  by  which  this  is  done  is 
the  chemical  process  commonly 
called    "'intensification." 


of  density  we  nuist  either  deposit 
some  other  material  on  the  silver, 
so  as  to  add  something  to  the 
image,  or  we  must  change  the  color 
of  the  image  so  as  to  make  it  more 
non-actinic  and  capable  of  stop- 
ping more  of  the  light  which  affects 
the  printing  paper. 

There  are  many  different  sub- 
stances which  can  be  deposited 
upon  the  image.  If,  for  in.stance,  a 
negative  is  treated  with  a  silvering 
solution   particularly   adjusted,  the 


On  a  ma  I     densities. 
Dimit/cs    dJJcd  py  /nten^iflcation. 
Fig.  1 


In  Older  to  increase  the  con- 
trast we  must,  of  course,  increase 
all  the  .separate  steps  of  density 
occurring  in  the  negative,  and  not 
only  must  we  increase  thcni  Imt 
the  increase  must  be  projjortional 
to  the  steps  of  density  already  ex- 
isting; that  is  to  say,  we  must 
multiply  them  all  by  the  same 
amount  if  we  are  to  retain  correct 
gradation.  Fig.  1  shows  a  number 
of  different  steps  of  density  before 
and  after  intensification,  all  the 
densities  having  been  multiplied 
by  the  same  amount  or  increased 
in  the  same  proportion. 

In  order  to  produce  this  increase 


silver  will  be  deposited  on  the 
image  and  will  increase  its  density; 
but  this  is  \e\y  difficult  to  do,  and 
it  is  more  practical  to  intensify 
negatives  by  depositing,  not  silver, 
but  mercury  upon  them. 

The  Eastman  Intensifier  is  a 
solution  containing  mercury  which 
will  be  deposited  upon  the  nega- 
tive inunersed  in  it,  and  since  the 
deposition  is  regular,  it  can  be 
watched  and  the  gain  of  density 
observed  so  that  the  intensifica- 
tion can  be  stopped  at  the  right 
point.  While  the  merciny  method 
is  still  the  most  popular  foi-  inten- 
sifying negatives  it  has  ne\cr  been 
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Print  from  negative  thai 


1-iG.   2 
vas  cut  in  tivo.      Right  side  of  negative  intensified ; 
left  side  not  intensified. 


wliolly  8iiti.sfactory,  because  mer- 
cuiy  intensified  negatives  are  apt 
to  undergo  changes  that  affect  their 
printing  quahty  after  a  time. 

A  recently  discovered  method  of 
intensifying  a  negative  is  to  bleach 
it  in  the  Velox  Re-developer  and 
then  re-develop  the  bleached  image 
with  the  sulphide  solution  used  for 
obtaining  sepia-toned  prints.  B>' 
this  method  the  image  is  changed 
froyi  silver  to  silver  sulphide,  which 
has  a  brownish-yellow  color  and  is 
much  more  opaque  to  actinic  light 
than  the  original  silver  image,  so 
that  a  negative  treated  in  this 
way  will  show  much  more  con- 
trast than  before  treatment.  This 
method  has  proved  very  satisfac- 
tory and  it  is  believed  that  re- 
developed negatives  will   jh-dxc  as 


licniiaiieni    as    re-de\oleped    Velox 
j)rints. 

It  nuist  be  understood  that  in- 
tensification is  only  suitable  for 
the  increase  of  contrast;  it  cannot 
impro\'e  a  negati\-e  which  is  seri- 
ously under-exposed ;  no  amount 
of  intensification  can  introduce  de- 
tail which  is  not  present  before  the 
intensification  is  commenced ;  but 
occasionally  inten.sification  will  en- 
able us  to  adjast  the  scale  of  con- 
tiast  of  a  negative  so  that  better 
prints  can  be  obtained  than  are 
possible  without  the  intensifying 
treatment. 


Contrast    Velox — for    flat    nega- 
tives. 
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ENLARGING  V\'ITH  A  HAND  CAMERA 


EvEKY  focusing  Kodak,  and 
e\ery  other  kind  of  focusing 
hand  camera  from  which  the 
back  can  be  removed,  can  be  used 
for  making  enlargements  of  any 
size  desired  from  negatives  that 
are  not  larger  than  the  films  or 
plates  the  camera  uses. 

For  making  enlargements  with  a 
hand  camera  a  dark  room,  in  which 
there  is  a  window  through  which 
the  unobstructed  light  from  the 
sky  can  be  reflected,  is  needed,  but 
aside  from  the  camera  the  entire 
enlarging  equipment  can  be  made 
by  the  amateur. 

This  equipment  consists  of  a 
wooden  frame  (Fig.  1),  which  is 
fitted  to  a  board  (A  in  Fig.  2). 
with  an  opening  in  both  frame  and 
board  of  about  the  same  size  and 
shape  as  the  back  of  the  camera 
bellows,    a    white    reflector    C    in 


(Fig.  2)  and  a  copy  board  or  easel 
(Fig.  3)  for  holding  the  paper  on 
which  tlie  enlargement  is  to  be 
made. 

The  width  of  the  sides  of  the 
frame  (A  Fig.  1)  should  be  about 
twice  the  thickness  of  the  camera — 
the  thickness  of  the  camera  being 
its  smallest  dimension  when  it  is 
closed.  The  space  B  in  Figs.  1  and 
2  represents  a  groove  in  which  the 


Fig.  1 


n('gati\e  holder,  consisting  of  two 
clean,  flawless  pieces  of  glass  that 
are  a  trifle  larger  than  the  negative, 
is  placed. 

The  board  with  frame  attached 
is  fitted  in  an  open  window,  and 
such  parts  of  the  window  area  as 
are  not  occupied  by  the  board  uuist 
be  blocked  up  with  some  light- 
proof  material,  such  as  wood, 
heavy  cardboard  or  opaque  cloth, 
so  the  only  light  that  can  enter 
through  the  window  is  that  which 
passes  into  the  camera  through  the 
opening  in  the  frame.    See  Fig.  3. 

The  camera,  supported  by  the 
shelf  at  the  bottom  of  the  frame 
(D  Fig.  2)  should  be  held  in  close 
contact  with  the  frame.  The 
easiest  way  to  insure  this  is  to  use 
a  couple  of  the  broad,  heavy  rub- 
ber   bands    that    stationers    carry. 
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The  joints  between  camera  and 
frame  should  be  light-tight.  It 
they  are  not.  a  dark  shawl  or  a 
dark  cloth  .should  be  laid  over  the 
joints. 

In  making  enlargements  it  is 
necessar>'  that  the  negative  should 
be  uniformly  illuminated,  and  to 
insure  this  the  reflector,  which  is 
placed  outside  the  window,  at  an 
angle  of  45  degrees,  for  reflecting 
the  light  from  the  sky  through  the 
opening  in  the  frame,  should  be 
about  three  times  as  wide  and 
three  times  as  long  as  the  opening 
in  the  frame.  The  writer  has  tried 
many  kinds  of  reflectors  and  has 
fo;md  clean  white  cardboard,  that 
is  free  from  gloss,  the  most  sati.-j- 
factor\'. 


The  easel,  which  may  consist  of 
an  ordinary'  drawing  board  fitted 
with  a  base  so  it  will  stand  upright, 
may  be  placed  on  a  table,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  3. 

The  edges  of  the  negative  should 
be  attached  with  gummed  paper 
to  an  opaque  mask  and  the  mask 
must  be  of  the  same  size  as  the 
gla.«ses  between  which  the  negative 
is  placed,  so  that  the  only  light 
that  can  enter  the  camera  is  that 
wliich  passes  through  the  picture 
area  of  the  negative.  Any  light 
that  is  allowed  to  pass  through  the 
glasses  outside  of  the  picture  area 
of  the  negative  is  apt  to  fog  the 
enlargement.  Masks  can  be  cut 
from  the  black  paper  in  which 
\'elox    and    Bromide    papers    are 
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packed.  East  man  Mat^k  Chart.'> 
are,  however,  more  convenient,  as 
they  are  accurately  ruled,  thus 
insuring  the  cuttino;  of  masks  with 
{Perfect    right    angles. 

After  the  masked  negative  is 
placed  between  the  glasses  the 
glasses  should  be  fastened  together 
at  opposite  ends  with  giuiimcd 
paper  .so  the  negati\e  will  lie  per- 
fectly flat. 

By  placing  the  glasses  holding 
the  negative  in  the  groo\e  B 
(Fig.  2),  so  the  negative  will  be 
upside  down,  with  the  emuls'on 
side  (the  dull  side)  of  the  negative 
facing  toward  the  lens,  a  right  side 
up  image  of  the  negative'  will  be 
projected  to  the  easel.  With  the 
lens  wide  open  and  the  dark  rocmi 
closed,  so  no  light  other  than  th:ii 
passing  through  the  negative  and 
lens  can  enter  the  room,  the  size  of 
the  enlargement  desired  can  be 
accurately  focused  on  a  sheet  of 
white  paper  pinned  to  the  easel. 

The  negative  and  the  easel  must 
be  parallel  to  each  other.  If  they 
are  not  some  parts  of  the  enlarge- 
ment will  be  out  of  focus. 

The  size  of  the  enlargement  is 
determined  by  the  relative  dis- 
tance the  easel  is  from  the  lens — 
the  greater  this  distance  the  larger 
the  picture — and  the  accurate 
focusing  is  done  by  moving  the  lens 
backward  and  forward  on  the  bed 
of  the  camera. 

After  a  sharj)  focus  has  been  ob- 
tained the  lens  should  be  stopped 
down  to  its  !i)7iallest  aiup  and  a 
Kodak  Color  Filter,  not  a  Ski/ 
Filter,  placed  over  the  lens.  A 
dim  yellow  light  will  now  be  pro- 
jected to  the  easel,  and  the  paper 
on  which  the  enlargement  is  to  be 


made  can  he  saiely  handled  lor  a 
few  moments  in  tliis  weak  yellow 
light.  After  the  enlarging  paper 
has  been  pinned  in  the  same  posi- 
tion that  the  white  paper  occupied 
on  the  easel  the  lens  stop  is  opened 
to  about  stop  16,  the  color  filter  is 
removed  and  the  exposure  made. 
After  the  exposure  has  been  made 
llie  shutter  of  the  camera  is  closed 
and   the  enlargement   developed. 

The  expo.sure  to  be  given  can 
be  determined  by  cutting  a  full 
length  strip  of  the  enlarging  paper 
an  inch  or  two  wide,  pinning  this 
diagonally  across  the  picture  area 
on  the  easel  and  making  trial  ex- 
posui'es. 

Tci  do  ihis  CDNcr  -'f{  of  the  strip 
Willi  a  |)iece  of  caidliDanl  ami  ex- 
]i()S('  the  uncoNcnd  ';;  of  the  strip 
foi-  a  certain  length  of  time,  then 
iiio\e  the  cai'dboard  so  the  Mi  that 
was  exposed  and  also  V2  of  the  part 
that  was  covered  will  be  uncovered 
and  make  another  exposure  for  the 
same  length  of  time  as  the  finst. 
finally,  remove  the  cardboard  en- 
tirely and  make  a  third  exposure 
on  the  entire  strip,  also  for  the 
same  length  of  time  as  the  first. 
The  strip  will  now  have  received 
1.  2  and  3  units  of  exposure.  This 
strip  should  l)c  ile\-elo]icil  for  the 
length  of  time  recouiiiiendcd  in  the 
instructions  furnished  with  the 
paper  used.  The  section  that  looks 
just  right,  after  the  strip  is  fixed, 
received  the  correct  exposure.  If 
tlir  whole  strip  looks  too  light  all 
the  exposures  were  too  short,  while 
if  the  whole  strip  looks  too  tlark  all 
the  exposures  were  too  long.  The 
remedy  in  either  case  is  obvious — 
to  expose  another  strip  for  a  dif- 
fer(>nt    length    of   time. 
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The  equipment  we  have  de- 
scribed is  simple  and  thoroughly 
efficient  for  making  enlargements 
by   daylight.     It   can  be   made  by 

anv  one  who  is  lianih'  with  tools. 


The  writer  has  made  such  equip- 
ments out  of  old  shipping  cases. 

Next  month  we  will  discuss  the 
special  advantages  of  this  kind  of 
enlarging  apparatus. 


FOR  THE  ASSISTANCE  OF  OUR   READERS 


THK  first  number  of  Kodakehy. 
published  47  months  ago.  con- 
tained an  invitation  to  readers 
io  send  us  negatives  and  prints 
for  criticism.  Many  instantly 
availed  them.selves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  how  to  improve 
their  work.  With  e\ery  passin;;; 
month  an  increasing  number  of 
readers  submitted  negatives  and 
prints  for  our  inspection. 

From  inquiries  that  were  con- 
stantly being  recei\(>d  it  became 
evident  that  not  only  the  beginners 
in  photography,  but  advanced 
workers  as  well,  often  desired  indi- 
vidual instruction  in  photographic 
processes  with  which  they  were  not 
familiar. 

This  method  of  assisting  photog- 
raphers— by  giving  special  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  the  individual 
worker — is  performing  a  function 
that  can  be  performed  in  no  other 
practical  way.  The  amateiu'  who 
is  confronted  hy  a  photographic 
problem  submits  it  to  us.  W(> 
undertake  to  solve   it   for  him. 

When  you  desire  information  re- 
gariling    any    branch    of    amattnu- 


photograjiliy  tell  us  exactly  ilif 
kind  of  work  you  wish  to  imder- 
tidve.  and  if  it  is  work  that  is  to  be 
done  with  a  camera,  .state  the  name 
and  size  of  ciimera  you  wish  to 
use. 

When  sending  prints  for  criti- 
cism also  send  the  negatives  from 
which  the  prints  were  made.  It  is 
only  by  examining  the  negatives 
that  we  can  tell  whether  they  were 
right  1>"  or  wrongh-  exposed  and 
rightly  or  wrongly  developed,  and 
it  is  only  by  comparing  a  print 
with  the  negative  from  which  it 
was  made  that  it  can  be  deter- 
mined whether  or  not  the  print  is 
the  best  the  negative  can  yield. 

We  wish  to  know  the  name  and 
grade  of  paper  on  which  the  print 
was  made,  the  month  and  the  time 
of  day  when  the  negative  was  ex- 
posed, the  stop  and  shutter  speed 
used,  and  whether  the  negative 
was  developed  in  the  tank  or  in 
the  tray. 

Prints  and  negatives  sent  foi' 
criticism  will  be  promptly  returned. 

These  services  will  be  rendered 
free  of  charge. 


.ADDKKSS    .\LL    (  OM  M  U  M<  ATIONS. 

K(  )D.\KI",RY.  Canadian    Kodak  Cd..  Limited. 
Toko N TO.  Canada. 
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Look  for  this  seal  on  the  chem- 
ical container — and  find  it. 

It  means  that  the  chemical  or 
chemical  preparation  so  branded 
has  completely  satisfied  experts 
paid  to  find  flaws. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 


At  your  dealer's. 
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Loading 
with 
Films 


L^ll^^-Tl*^ 


Loading 
with 
Plates 


Really  two  cameras  in  one 

PREMO  No.  12 


And  it  is  such  a  small,  such  a  thoroughly  capable  one,  too. 
It  is  at  once  a  plate  or  a  daylight  loading-  film  camera.  One 
method  may  be  employed  as  easily  as  the  other.  It's  just 
as  the  user  chooses. 

Focusing  and  composing  may  be  done  by  use  of  finder  and 
focusing  scale,  or  at  any  time,  for  absolute  accuracy  the 
ground  glass  screen  is  easih'  used  with  either  film  or  plates. 

The  camera  makes  2^4  ^  ^^4  pictures,  it  measures  K>^x3!4 
X  4^fi,  inches,  it  weighs  but  24  ounces,  but  it  is  so  cleverly 
constructed  that  it  will  accommodate  a  three-hundredth  of 
a  second  shutter,  and  the  best  and  speediest  of  anastigmat 
lenses,  including  the  Kodak  Anastigmat  f.6.3,  and  the 
B.  &  L.  Ic  Tessar  /.4.5.  Also  furnished  with  Kodak  Ball 
Bearing  shutter  and  either  Rapid  Rectilinear  or  Kodak 
Anastigmat  lens,  f.7.7.     Prices,  $15.nO  to  $56.00. 

Premo  cat.ilogue  free  at  your  dealer's,  or  mailed  by  lis  on  request. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 
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For  your  vacation  prints 


The  HERCULES  ALBUM 

Tlie  genuine  leather  eovers  are  fiexible  and  the  flaj) 
with  elasji  keeps  the  leaves  from  sjjreading  even  wlien 
the  album  is  filled. 

A  large  ])oeket  makes  a  eonvenient  reoe})taele  for 
})rints  awaiting  mounting. 

Fifty  black  leaves  bound  inside  of  cover  with  silk  cord. 

The  price  of  the  Hercules  Album  rauj^es  from  $j.jO  to  $6.j^ 
according  to  size. 


The  FRONTENAG  ALBUM 

In  this  Album  a  novel  principle  of  binding  has  been 
adopted — every  leaf  will  lie  flat  without  pressure.  Hand- 
some seal  grain  leatlier  cover,  giving  choice  of  three 
colors — CJreen.  Black  and  Wine.    jO  Black  leaves  in  each. 

Price  ranges  from  $/.6o  to  $1.40,  according  to  size. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,    CANADA 


At   xour  dealer's. 
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GRAFLEX  CAMERA 

Looking  into 

4ie  Graflex 

Focusing 

Hood 

^ou  see  a  brilliant,  full 
negative  size  image  of 
the  subject  you  are  about  to  pKotograpK.  As 
3)ou  advance  or  recede  from  the  subject,  watch- 
ing the  changing  composition  and  expression, 
accurate  focus  is  constantly)  maintained  by  a 
slight  adjustment  of  the  focusing  button,  then 
— a  pressure  of  the  shutter  release  and  the  de- 
sired  pictorial   effect   is   secured    inslanlly. 

Ask  for  Grafiex  Book,  free  at  your 
dealers  or  by  mail 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 
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The  colors  that  nature  puts   in  the  summer    land- 
scape, you  can  put  in  the  landscape  print  with 


%v-^ 


VELOX    TRANSPARENT 
WATER  COLOR  STAMPS 

Simple  to  appl\-,  these  self-blending  colors  will 
])roduce  artistic  and  effectix'e  results  for  any  one  — 
even  the  novice. 

Splendidly  adapted  for  the  coloring  of  lantern 
slides. 

THE   PRICK. 

Book  of  Velox  Water  Color  Stamps  (12  colors),        -        -        -        S  .25 
Complete   Velox   Water   Color   Outfit,   including   book    of 

color  stamps,  three  brushes  and  pnlette,    -        -        -        -  .75 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,    CANADA 


At  your  dealer's. 


VELOX 


A    photographic  paper  that  fits 
any  amateur  negative. 

A   good    negative    deserves    it, 
a  bad  negative  demands  it. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 


At  your  dealer's. 


STEREO    KODAK 

Pictures  made  with  this  camera,  when  viewed 
through  a  stereoscope,  give  a  striking  effect  of 
roundness,  depth,  perspective  and  distance.  Tliere 
is  a  rcalufss  to  stereo  pictures  lending  them  a 
charm  that  persists. 

The  Stereo  Kodak  puts  stereoscopic  photog- 
raphy well  within  the  province  (jf  any  amateur. 

PRICE 

Stereo  Kodak,  Model  No.  1  (pictures  332x3}^  inches), 
Kodak  Anastigmat  lenses,  y.7. 7.  and  Stereo  Auto- 
matic shutter,     ..---.-.  §45.00 

IHack  Sole  Leather  Carrying  Case,         .         .         .         .  3.50 

N.  C.  Film  Cartridge,  6  exposures,  for  vStereo(No.  loi),  .60 

Ditto,  3  ex]X)sures  for  Stereo,-         -----  ._jo 

vStereo  »Self-transposing  printing  frame,-         .         -         -  2.00 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,    CANADA 


At  your  (Iralrr's 


KODAKERY 

A 

MAGAZINE  7^A  AMATEUR. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 


OCTOBER I9IT 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO..  Li/mted. 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 


"KODAK 

is  our  registered  and  common- 
law  Trade  Mark  and  cannot  be 
rightfully  applied  except  to  goods 
of  our  manufacture.  When  a 
dealer  tries  to  sell  you  under  the 
Kodak  name  a  camera  or  films 
or  other  goods  not  of  our  manu- 
facture 3"ou  can  be  sure  that  he 
has  an  inferior  article  that  he  is 
trying  to  market  on  the  Kodak 
reputation. 

If  i(  isif  t  (1)1  Jiasl))ian,  it  isiT /  a  Kodak 
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If  it  isn't  an  Eastman 
It  isn't  a  Kodak 
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OXK  <U-    THE  BIG  GUNS  OX  THE   liRlTISH   FRONT 


THE  KODAK'S  SERVICE   IX  WAR 


BY  ROBERT  ALLISTER 


Illustrated  u-ifh  Photog 

IS  more  than  a  figurative  sense 
the  Kodak  has  become  part  of 
the  enginerj'  of  war.  When  it 
was  declared  that  this  was  to  be  a 
war  of  machinery  it  was  scarcely 
to  be  guessed  how  important  a 
part  the  camera  was  to  plaj^  among 
the  implements  of  the  conflict. 

Take  the  one  case  of  the  aero- 
plane. The  airman's  eyes  are  one 
of  the  biggest   factors  in  the  war. 


raphs  made  at  the  Front 

Old  theories  of  tactics  have  been 
utterlj-  set  a^side  by  reason  of  these 
eyes  in  the  air.  But  the  airman 
must  not  only  see,  he  must,  wher- 
ever he  can,  record  what  he  sees, 
with  the  camera.  These  air  photo- 
graphs are  laid  beside  the  com- 
manding general's  charts.  They 
help  give  deadly  accuracy  to 
attack  and  to  every  phase  of 
preparation. 
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One  of  the  striking  illustra- 
tions of  the  intimate  part  the 
camera  plays  in  the  war  is  fur- 
nished by  the  fact  that  an  air- 
man who  destroys  a  bridge  by 
the  aid  of  one  of  those  frightful 
bombs,  as  tall  as  a  man,  is  sup- 
posed to  bring  back  an  air  photo- 
graph proving  the  destruction  he 
has  wrought.  The  submarine  cap- 
tain often  makes  a  photograph 
of  the  ship  he  torpedoes  to  aid 
in  identifying  the  craft,  and  by 
way,  also,  of  proving  the  details 
of  his  official  report. 

Then  the  camera  works  in  the 
clouds  and  in  the  sea,  riding  thou- 
sands of  miles  under  the  sea  in 
the  course  of  its  picturesque  and 
griml.y  useful  career. 

Each  of  the  governments  at 
war    is    making    photographs,    not 


only  for  present  utility  in  war 
manoeuvres,  but  for  historical  rea- 
sons. The  Great  War  will  be  the 
most  photographed  conflict  in 
history. 

Mo.st  of  the  Kodak's  experiences, 
so  far  as  this  war  is  concerned. 
must  belong  to  secret  historj'  until 
the  war  is  over,  for  numerous  as 
are  the  pictures  we  see,  these  do 
not  equal  the  number  that  are  of 
necessity  a  part  of  the  secret  rec- 
ord of  the  overwhelming  event. 

Yet  those  we  see  are  rich  in 
interest.  Often  enough,  surely, 
they  are  depressing.  Their  power 
to  convey  the  terrible  effects  of 
destruction  is  asked  of  them  in 
the  interest  of  humanity.  To  say 
a  village  was  wiped  out  makes  no 
such  impression  as  ma>-  be  con- 
veyed by  the  Kodak  image.    Thus 
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the  Kodak  has  helped  those  who 
preach  patriotic  endeavor  by  show- 
ing the  hteral  effects  of  war. 

Happily,  there  is  a  cheerful  side 
to  war  photographs.  Soldiers  at 
play,  soldiers  laughing  in  the  very 
shadow  of  the  trenches,  testify  to 
the  fact  that  gloominess  is  no 
help  to  efficiency.  Commanders 
in  the  field  have  encouraged  amuse- 
ments as  helping  to  lift  the  strain 
of  prolonged  efTort  and  hardship. 
For  the  same  reason  they  have 
welcomed,  officially  and  person- 
ally, pictures  of  the  lighter  side  of 
the  soldier's  life.  The  same  is  true 
on  the  warships,  when  the  severe 
tension  of  alert  service  needs  the 
alleviation  of  sport  in  every  rea- 
sonable wav. 


One  interesting  side  of  war  pho- 
tography, for  which  the  Kodak  is 
again  and  again  to  be  thanked,  is 
seen  in  the  pictures  of  the  war's 
leaders.  Old  Marshal  Joffre's 
bristling  w'hite  mustache  gives 
us  a  real  thrill.  Haig,  Lloyd 
George,  Petain,  and  General  Persh- 
ing (whose  name  the  French  have 
so  much  difficulty  in  pronoimcing) 
all  "look  good"  no  matter  how 
frequently  lens  and  film  carry 
them  to  our  eyes.  The  human 
side  of  the  war,  its  fighters  big  and 
little,  its  doctors  and  nurses  and 
ambulance  drivers,  its  mess  tables 
and  apothecary  shops,  its  hospital 
beds  and  impromptu  headquarters, 
its  card  tables,  and  little  gardens 
and  miniature  theatres  at  the  verv 
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brink  of  the  firing  lines — all  these 
and  thousands  of  other  human 
signs  tell  a  story  which  it  will  take 
a  century  to  put  into  type,  yet 
which  the  alert  Kodak  is  recording 
in  a  most  vivid  and  understand- 
able way. 

The  magnitude  of  the  war  ma- 
chinery is  made  very  vivid  by 
pictures  showing  this  machinery 
in  comparison  with  the  human 
units  that  operate  it.  Everything 
about  war  to-day  may  well  seem 
to  be  ponderous.  Here  and  there, 
or  where  a  snapshot  shows  the 
men  leaping  out  of  the  trenches 
for  a  charge,  we  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  alertness  and  purely  individual 
daring  of  which  no  amount  of 
machinery  may  make  it  possible 
for  war  to  do  without.     No  batch 


of  war  pictures  can  fail  to  impress 
us  with  the  truth  that  war  never 
before  had  such  variety — and  the 
completed  record  will  show  that 
the  Kodak's  story  is  even  more 
diverse  than  we  have  imagined. 
Meanwhile,  the  faithful  Kodak  is 
"on  the  job."  Like  the  men  who 
carry  it,  it  is  facing  countless 
dangers  in  its  own  service  to  man- 
kind. We  shall  await  with  eager- 
ness each  new  chapter  of  its  pic- 
ture stor\-. 

Since  jjiiotographic  tilm.s  and 
plates  are  atTected  by  moist  heat 
they  should  be  developed  as  soon 
as  it  is  practicable  after  expo.sure, 
especially  when  the  weather  is 
damp. 
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MR.   RABBIT  IN  BED 
Made  with  a  Premo 


WILD  ANIMAL  PHOTOGRAPHY' 

BY  HOWARD   TAYLOR  MIDDLKTON 


TO  the  readers  of  Kodakery 
who  have  never  experienced 
the  joys  of  wild  animal  pho- 
tography I  have  this  to  say:  Lose 
no  time  in  making  your  debut  in 


this  glorious  sport  if  you  desu'e  to 
get  the  utmost  satisfaction  from 
your  Kodak. 

There    is    no    reason    why    you 
should  jouiiicy  into  the  wilderness 
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in  order  that  j'our  camera  game 
bag  may  be  filled  with  trophies  of 
the  chase.  I  obtained  the  majority 
of  the  pictures  illustrating  this  ar- 
ticle within  a  stone's  throw  of  my 
home.  The  red  squirrel  pictures 
were  procured  on  trees  within  sight 
of  the  house  and  the  only  accesso- 
ries used  in  addition  to  a  Premo 
camera  and  tripod  were  a  spool  of 
thread  and  a  walnut  for  the 
mother,  and  an  Eastman  Universal 
Tripod  Clamp  and  some  thread  for 
the  youngsters.  In  making  prepa- 
rations for  the  former  picture  I 
nailed  a  short  section  of  limb  to  the 
trunk  of  a  black  walnut  tree  at  the 


height  of  the  tripod,  and  ran  a 
thread  from  camera  shutter  lever 
to  a  nut  which  was  laid  upon  the 
limb  as  bait.  After  focusing  the 
camera  and  inserting  plate  holder, 
I  departed  for  a  period  of  probabl>- 
three  hours.  Upon  my  return  I 
discovered  the  thread  broken  and 
bait  gone.  After  developing  the 
plate  I  found  thereon  the  image  of 
Madam  Chickaree  in  a  character- 
istic pose. 

There  was  great  fun,  yes.  and 
some  thoroughly  enjoyable  hard 
work  too,  in  persuading  the  young 
red  scjuirrels  to  pose  for  their 
portraits.      After  finding   the   nest 
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A   FAMILY  OF  YOUNG  RED  SQUIRRELS 


near  the  top  of  a  pine,  I  shook  the 
tree  gently  and  immediately  the 
Httle  fellows  scampered  out  and 
went  flj'ing  to  the  topmost  branch, 
where  they  swayed  back  and  forth 
in  the  light  breeze,  watching  me 
inquisitively  with  their  big  bright 
eyes.  There  was  another  slender 
pine  very  near,  which  I  climbed, 
and  upon  reaching  an  altitude  op- 
posite the  squirrels,  I  was  about  to 
snap  them  when  they  started  down- 


ward. Hastily  attaching  the  loaded 
and  set  camera  to  a  convenient 
limb,  with  the  Universal  Tripod 
Clamp,  I  dropped  a  spool  of  thread, 
wliich  was  attached  to  the  shutter 
for  just  such  an  emergency,  to  the 
earth,  and  followed  after  as  rapidly 
as  pos.sible.  With  the  thread  iu  in>- 
hand  I  chased  the  little  animals  up 
rlieir  liome  tree  again  and.  by 
pelting  them  with  pine  cones,  soon 
had  them  at  the  tip  top  and  within 
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range  of  the  lens.  I  then  pulled  the 
thread  and  procured  an  unu.sual 
photograph. 

The  simple  procedure  just  out- 
lined can  be  adapted  and  modi- 
fied in  many  ways,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. For  instance,  by  set- 
ting up  the  camera  locussed  on 
a  bird  nest  with  film  ready  for 
exposure  and  carefully  leading  the 
thread  away  to  some  convenient 
position  at  a  distance,  where  you 
will  be  well  screened  from  view, 
excellent  pictures  in  natural  sur- 
roimdings  may  be  secured.  The 
proper  instant  to  release  the  shut- 
ter can  be  better  determined  by 
studying  the  birds-  through  a  pair 
of  binoculars. 

In  game  country  it  is  always 
wise  to  have  a  Kodak,  no  matter 


how  small,  with  ^•ou  upon  all  occa- 
sions, as  you  ne\  er  know  when  the 
opportunity  for  an  unusual  wild 
life  picture  may  present  itself.  The 
photograph  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Skunk 
hunting  for  bugs  imder  a  log  is  an 
example  of  this.  It  was  procured 
by  the  writer  and  a  friend  while 
upon  a  cross-countiy  hike,  and  the 
chance  came  most  unexpectedly. 
Skunks  are  very  easily  photo- 
graphed, as  they  do  not  fear  man, 
or  anything  else  on  earth  for  that 
matter,  being  provided  with  a 
terrible  weapon  of  defence.  When 
approaching  a  skunk  keep  at  least 
six  feet  away,  and  if  you  see  him 
stop,  turn  his  head  toward  you, 
and  lift  his  bushy  tail,  get  awa\- 
from  there.  If  your  longing  for  a 
"close     up"     portrait      overcomes 
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your  safety  first  ininciples,  you 
may  find  \ourself  in  a  veiy  un- 
pleasant predicament.  I  speak 
from  experience. 

Covering  a  period  of  several 
years,  during  which  time  I  ha\-e 
obtained  hundreds  of  unusual  wild 
life  photographs,  I  have  used  the 
same  camera  for  practicallj'  all  my 
work — a  Premo  4x5  long  focus, 
fitted  w^ith  a  Planatograph  lens. 
While  I  am  perfect!}'  well  aware 
that  I  could  ha\'e  done  very  much 
l.etter  with  a  more  elaborate  outfit. 
I  have  proved,  I  think,  beyond  the 
question  of  doubt,  that  good  wild 
life  pictures  can  be  taken  with  a 
comparatively   modest   equipment. 

I  almost  invariably  work  with 
the  lens  wide  open,  using  as  fast  a 
shutter  speed  as  the  existing  light 
conditions  will  permit. 

When  the  sun  shines  on  the  sub- 


ject 1  usually  gne  an  exposure  of 
Uoo  of  a  second  and,  when  the  sub- 
ject is  in  the  shade,  an  exposure 
of  from  y25  to  li  of  a  second. 

Before  I  took  up  wild  life  pho- 
tography as  a  pastime,  I  was  very 
fond  of  my  gun  and  fishing  rod. 
To-day,  by  hunting  with  a  camera, 
I  constantly  meet  with  new  experi- 
ences and  get  all  the  thrills  that 
accompanied  my  shooting  and  fish- 
ing trips,  without  the  sacrifice  of 
life,  and  this,  it  seems  to  me,  con- 
stitutes true  sportsmanship. 


In  our  August  edition,  we  quot- 
ed incorrect  prices  for  Brownie 
Enlarging  Cameras,  on  page  31. 
The  proper  figures  are  given  on 
page  30  of  this  issue. 


A  GR.XCKFUL  DTVK 
Made  with  a  Graf  lex 
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A  PREAIO  PORTRAIT 
Enlarged  from  .\o.  2  Folding  Cartridge  Premo  negative 
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CLOUDS  AFTER  A  STORM 


B 


EACTiFUL  pictures  of  white 
clouds  can  frequently  be  ob- 
tained after  a  rain  has  re- 
moved the  dust  and  haze  from  the 
atmosphere.  If  the  temperature 
drops  after  the  storm  has  passed 
the  air  will  usually  become  so 
transparent  that  the  sky  will  appear 
bluer  and  the  distant  hills  will 
seem  to  be  much  nearer  than  usual. 

In  photographing  white  clouds 
we  should,  whenever  possible, 
record  whatever  shadows  there 
may  be  on  the  clouds.  When  the 
cloud  surfaces  are  undulating,  or 
resemble  hills  and  valleys,  pro- 
nounced shadows  can  be  seen  in  the 
depressions  of  those  clouds  that  are 
far  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  sun. 

Our  illustration  is  reproduced 
from  a  photograph  made  by  Mr. 
N.  G.  Hardy.  A  careful  examina- 
tion of  this  picture  tells  us  that  the 
sun  was  to  the  left  and  slightly  in 


front  of  the  camera.  When  the  sun 
is  far  enough  in  front  of  the  camera 
to  shine  on  the  lens  it  is  necessary 
to  shade  the  lens  by  holding  some 
object  a  few  feet  from  the  camera, 
outside  the  field  of  view  of  the  lens, 
so  it  will  cast  a  shadow  on  the  lens. 
If  the  object  used  for  shading  the 
lens  cannot  be  seen  in  the  finder 
when  it  casts  a  shadow  on  the  lens 
it  is  outside  the  field  of  view.  If  the 
sun  shines  on  the  lens  while  the 
exposure  is  being  made  the  picture 
will  be  fogged. 

Splendid  pictures  of  clouds  above 
the  landscape  can  easily  be  made 
wherever  the  conditions  we  have 
mentioned  are  observed  after  a 
storm. 

For  making  pictures  of  clouds  in 
which  landscape  detail  is  to  be 
recorded,  the  best  results  can  be 
obtained  with  a  color  filter.  With 
a  Kodak  Color  Filter  an  exposure 
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of  ^25  of  a  second  with  stop  8 
(/.ll),  between  the  hours  of  9 
and  4  in  summer  is  recommended 
for  distant  hindscapes.  When  a 
Wratten  K2  Filter  is  used  this  ex- 
posure should  be  doubled. 

With  cameras  that  have  neither 


the  stop  nor  shutter  speed  mark- 
ings mentioned,  use  a  Kodak  Color 
Filter,  and,  with  the  second  larg- 
est stop,  give  a  quick  "Bulb" 
(with  camera  on  tripod  or  firm 
support),  between  the  hours  of  10 
and  3. 
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Pig.  I.      Sltoii'iiiy  the  method  of  locally  cuiilrolliiiii  the  Printing  of  an  Er.laiujenient 


LOCALLY  CONTROLLING  THE   PRINTING  OF 
ENLARGEMENTS 


-r^^HEX  we  are  making  en- 
Y  \  largements,  bj^  the  method 
'  *  described  in  the  Septem- 
ber KoDAKERY,  the  darkroom  in 
which  we  are  working  constitutes 
the  inside  of  the  enhirging  camera 
(even  as  the  inside  of  the  bellows 
constitutes  the  inside  of  a  folding 
hand  camera)  and  the  easel  onto 
which  the  enlarged  image  is  pro- 
jected serves  as  the  focusing 
screen.  The  hand  camera  (from 
which  the  back  has  been  removed)* 
with  which  we  are  making  the  en- 
largement serves  as  an  apparatus 
for  holding  the  lens  and  the  nega- 
tive, and  the  hand  camera  bellows 
forms  a  light-tight  cone  that  pre- 
vents all  light,  except  that  which 
passes  through  the  negative  and 
lens,  from  reaching  the  paper  on 
which  the  enlargement  is  being 
made. 


By  being  inside  the  enlarging 
camera  during  the  printing  of  the 
enlargement  we  can  locally  control 
the  printing.  Since  by  this  method 
pictures  can  be  made  that  cannot 
so  easily  be  obtained  by  any  other 
photographic  process  known  we 
will  explain  the  method  in  detail. 

Practically  all  negatives,  ex- 
cepting those  that  were  badly 
under-exposed,  contain  much  deli- 
cate detail  which  may  be  scarcely 
noticeable  in  a  small  contact  print 
but  which  is  clearly  seen  in  an 
enlargement. 

The  absence  of  detail  in  small 
areas  of  the  light  or  dark  tones  ot 
a  small  picture  is  not  displeasing, 
but  in  an  enlargement  these  areas, 
being  larger,  are  much  more  con- 
spicuous and  are  then  seldom  as 
pleasing  without  as  with  detail. 

If   the  negative  shows   detail   in 
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Fig.  2.     Made  without  Lucaiiy  Conn    . 

to  show  detail  in  liylitcd  side  of  house  Si-in,:  di'dil  m  -.lie 


these  areas  we  can  record  this  de- 
tail in  our  enlargement,  and  what 
is  of  even  greater  importance,  we 
can  also  increase  or  decrease  the 
contrast  between  the  various  tones 
of  the  picture,  as  much  or  as  Httle 
as  we  wish,  by  locally  controlling 


the  printing  of  the  enlargement. 
The  method  of  doing  this  is  ilhus- 
trated  by  the  outline  drawing 
shown  in  Fig.   1. 

The  dotted  lines  leading  from 
the  lens  to  the  easel  suggest  the 
size  of  the  enlargement  being  made, 


;i  both  lighted  and  shaded  sides  of  !■ 
Controlling  the  Printing. 
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and  tlic  (lurk  patch  on  the  easel 
represent. s  an  area  that  would  ap- 
pear too  dark,  or  without  detail  in 
the  enlargement,  if  the  light  was 
allowed  to  act  on  it  as  long  as  on 
the  other  parts  of  the  picture. 

The  method  of  locally  controlling 
the  printing  is  to  allow  the  light 
to  act  on  the  whole  picture  as  long 
as  is  necessary  for  fully  printing 
the  dark  tones,  and  then  as  soon 
as  the  dark  tones  have  been  fully 
printed,  to  hold  a  piece  of  card- 
board in  such  a  position  between 
the  lens  and  the  easel  as  to  prevent 
the  light  from  reaching  and  conse- 
ciuently  over-printing  the  part  of 
the  picture  that  has  been  fully 
printed,  without  preventing  it 
from  reaching  the  parts  that  are 
not  yet  fully  printed.  The  size  of 
the  cardboard  must  be  determined 
by  the  size  of  the  area  to  be  shaded 
and  bj'  the  distance  the  cardboard 
is  held  from  the  lens — the  nearer 
it  is  to  the  lens  the  larger  the 
shadow  it  will  cast  and  the  more 
diffused  the  edges  of  the  shading 
will  be  in  the  finished  picture.  By 
holding  it  somewhat  nearer  the 
lens  than  the  easel,  and  by  keeping 
it  constantly  moving  when  the 
shading  is  being  done,  no  evidence 
of  the  shading  will  show  in  the 
picture. 

The  cardboard  should  be  at- 
tached with  gummed  paper  strips, 
or  with  any  other  suitable  medium, 
to  a  handle  consisting  of  a  strip  ot 
clean  glass  about  Vz  inch  wide  and 
fully  as  long  as  one-half  the  width 
of  the  easel.  As  the  light  will  pass 
through  this  glass  the  handle  will 
have  no  appreciable  effect  on  the 
shading  of  the  picture.  Fig.  2  is 
reprodticed    from    an    enlargement 


made  without  shading.  Fig.  '6 
shows  the  result  of  locallj'  con- 
trollinji  the  printing,  some  of  the 
dark  tones  having  been  shaded  by 
the   method  we  have  described. 

For  printing  detail  in  light  tones 
a  sheet  of  cardboard  that  will 
shade  the  entire  easel  is  used.  A 
hole  is  cut  in  the  cardboard 
through  which  the  light  passes  dur- 
ing the  shading.  The  area  and 
shape  of  the  hole  can  be  changed 
by  placing  the  fingers  over  part 
of  it. 

While  somewhat  difficult  to  de- 
scribe, this  process  is  exceeflingly 
easy  to  work  and,  with  a  little 
practice,  the  photographer  should 
be  able  to  obtain  tlie  results  he  de- 
.sire.s — results  that  cannot  be  ex- 
celled by  any  method  known. 


There  are  times  when  a  tripod 
must  be  used  in  places  where  it 
won't  stand  straight.  The  Uni- 
\'ersal  Tripod  Head,  which  fits  all 
tripods,  has  a  ball  and  socket 
joint,  which  can  be  set  so  the 
camera  will  be  held  level  or  point- 
ed at  any  angle  desired,  no  matter 
how  much  the  tripod  tilts. 


Made  with  Vest  Pocket  Kodak 
(Reduced) 
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THE  KODAK  AND  THE   FOURTH    Dl  M  1 . NSION 

KODAK  has  sohcd  tlic  I'miilli 
dimension.  With  kngtli. 
breadth  and  thickness  seem- 
ingly taxed  to  capacity  along  come 
Kodak  compactness  and  human 
ingenuity  and — there's  room  for  a 
Kodak.  Travel  as  light  as  you  will, 
with  pockets  at  a  premium  and 
.space  crammed  full  with  cubic 
inches  of  necessary  paraphernalia, 
and  yet,  whether  it  be  the  Vest 
Pocket  or  its  big  brother,  the  3A, 
there  is  a  Kodak  that  can  fourth- 
dimensionize  itself  into  the  outfit. 

You're  on  the  golf  course.  Its 
a  warm  day  and  you  are  coatless. 
Consequently  the  pocket  made 
famous  by  the  Vest  Pocket  Kodak, 
as  well  as  most  of  your  other 
pockets,  are  in  the  club  house 
locker;  but  you'd  like  to  take 
along  your  V.  P.  K.  Go  ahead,  the 
pocket  at  the  side  of  your  golf  bag 
qualifies  as  just  the  thing  and  the 
golf  balls  are  wholly  at  home  in  the 
bottom  of  the  bag.  So  the  V.  P.  K. 
makes  the  round  with  you  and 
some  pretty  slick  pictiu'es  are  the 
result. 

The  motor  is  tuned  up  and  you 
are  about  to  play  "Over  the  Hills 
and  Far  Away."  This  is  to  be  a 
real  trip  and  the  car  is  loaded  with 
the  requisites  of  motor  travel,  in- 
cluding, of  course,  a  Kodak.  There 
was  no  trouble  whatever  in  finding 
room  for  the  Kodak.  Its  fourth 
dimension  qualities  were  never 
more  in  evidence.  It  needed  no 
Sherlock  Holmes  to  tell  you  that 
the  automobile  manufacturer  who 
equipped  his  car  with  door  pockets 
was  probably  a  camera  enthusiast. 
Another    very    simple    method    of 


IN  OUTING   SHIRT  POCKET 


carrymg  the  Kodak  on  a  motoring 
trip,  by  the  way,  is  to  slip  it  in  the 
pocket  of  the  ever-present  rain 
coat,  slip  the  rain-coat  over  the 
robe  rail  and  clip  the  coat  with 
string  or  a  strap  just  above  the 
pocket.  In  this  position  the  Kodak 
is  readily  accessible  and  at  the  same 
time  the  coat  gives  it  protection 
from  dust  and  knocks.  Tying  the 
coat  together  above  the  pocket 
may  not  be  a  necessary  precaution 
but  it  is  a  sure  preventive  against 
the  weight  of  the  camera,  or  the 
swing  of  the  car.  pulling  the  coat 
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Iroiii  the  rail.  "But  what  if  we 
don't  cairy  a  rain-coat?"  you  ask. 
Always  carr.N-  a  rain-coat.  It's  the 
only  way  you  will  never  need  it. 
You're  going  to  rough  it.  It's  a 
fishing  expedition  and  as  far  as 
spare  pockets  go,  in  the  words  of 
the  ancient  sage.  "There  ain't  no 
such  animal."  How  then  are  you 
conveniently  going  to  take  along  a 
Kodak?  Enter  the  fourth  dimen- 
.sion  in  the  person  of  the  belt-case 
for  the  Vest  Pocket  Kodak;  you 
wear  the  belt  and  the  Kodak,  and 
back  home  the  folks  will  have  to 
believe     vour    storv     of     the     ten 


IX   GOLF  BAG  POCKET 


IX   A   I!KLT  CASE 


pountier — the  pictures  prove  it. 
Compactness  is  a  prime  charac- 
teristic of  the  Kodak  line.  From 
the  3A  which  fits  the  overcoat 
pocket,  to  the  Vest  Pocket  which 
will  slip  in  almost  anywhere,  they 
all  exhibit  this  characteristic.  You 
have  onlj'  to  glance  at  the  2C 
Kodak,  for  example,  to  realize  to 
what  lengths  Kodak  compactness 
has  been  carried.  Here  is  a  camera 
making  a  picture  2%  by  4% 
inches,  and  yet  the  coat  pocket 
takes  it,  with  space  to  spare.  The 
Xos.  1  and  lA  Juniors  are  also 
excellent  examples  of  the  Kodak 
idea  of  the  greatest  amount  of 
photographic  fitness  in  the  smallest 
possible  amount  of  space. 
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Although  not  a  necessity,  the 
\acationist  or  traveler  would  do 
well  to  equip  his  Kodak  with  a 
carrying  case.  In  the  first  place 
there  is  a  gain  in  convenience  and, 
more  important,  the  case  provides 
valuable  protection  against  dust 
and  the  general  rough  and  tumble 
of  transportation.  And  often  the 
case  makes  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  fourth-dimension  ciualities  of 
the  Kodak  because,  thus  protected. 


it  is  possible  to  pack  it  in  nooks 
that  otherwise  would  be  imsafe. 

Wherever  j-ou  go,  however  you 
go,  pictures  a-plenty  lie  in  waiting 
— pictures  that  it  will  be  fun  to 
make  at  the  time — pictin-es  with  a 
lasting  pleasure  that  gain  in 
interest  with  the  years. 

Not  only  is  there  always  room 
for  a  Kodak  as  measured  in  terms 
of  inches,  there  is  room  for  it, 
always,  in  terms  of  pleasure. 


TEXTATIV^E   DEVELOPMENT 


BEFORE  it  was  discovered  that 
several  negatives  could  be 
correctly  developed  together 
in  a  tank  photographers  developed 
their  negatives,  usually  singly,  in 
a  tray.  A  common  practice  was  to 
judge,  by  the  appearance  of  the 
image  in  the  early  stages  of  devel- 
opment, whether  the  exposure  the 


film  or  plate  had  received  was 
correct  or  incorrect,  and  if,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  photographer,  the 
exposure  was  not  correct  changes 
were  made  in  the  developer  as  soon 
a.s  the  exposure  error  was  dis- 
covered. These  changes  were  made 
in  the  belief  that  the  developer 
could     counteract     the     effects     of 
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under-exposure  or  over-exposure. 
This  was  a  tentative  or  experi- 
mental method  of  development. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  modern 
knowledge  tentative  development 
is  a  profitless  procedure,  not  only 
because  it  is  wasteful  of  time  and 
chemicals,  but  chiefly  because  the 
theory  on  which  the  method  is 
based  has  been  proven  erroneous. 

A  negative  is  made  by  exposing 
a  film  or  plate  in  a  camera  and  then 
developing  it.  In  discussing  tenta- 
tive development  we  have,  there- 
fore, but  two  things  to  consider — 
exposure   and   development. 

The  record  the  light  makes  on  a 
film  or  plate  is  determined  solely 
by  the  exposure.  How  much  or 
how  little  of  the  light  record  the 
finished    negative    contains    is    de- 


\ 


A  FRIENDLY  P.REEZE 
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termined  solely  by  development. 
The  developer  makes  the  latent 
image  visible.  Where  the  light  has 
not  acted  there  can  be  no  image. 
Trying  to  coax  out  an  image 
which  is  not  latent  in  the  film  is  a 
hopeless  procedure,  and  the  theory 
that  ,by  diluting  the  developer,  or 
by  adding  carbonate  to  the  de- 
veloper, in  tentative  de\-elopment, 
more  detail  can  be  developed  than 
by  any  other  method,  is  all  wrong. 

The  companion  theory,  that 
bromide  of  potash  will  increase 
contrast  in  an  over-exposed  nega- 
tive if  it  is  added  to  the  developer 
after  the  negative  has  been  de- 
\eloped  far  enough  to  show  that  it 
really  was  over-exposed  is  likewise 
erroneous.  The  image  in  an  over- 
exposed negative  flashes  up  so 
quickly  in  tentative  development 
tliat  the  shadow  detail  usually  be- 
comes visible  before  one  can  dis- 
cover that  the  negative  was  over- 
exposed. If  bromide  is  added  to 
the  developer  after  this  shadow 
detail  has  become  visible  it  will 
slow  the  development  but  will  have 
\e\y  little,  if  any,  influence  on  the 
contrast  of  the  negative.  In  order 
to  increase  the  contrast  the  bro- 
mide must  be  added  to  the  de- 
veloper before  the  shadow  detail  is 
visible. 

Since  tentative  development 
neither  enables  us  to  add  detail  to 
under-exposed  negatives  or  con- 
trast to  over-exposed  negatives  it 
ofTers  no  practical  advantages 
whate\er.  By  far  the  best  method 
of  developing  negatives  is  to  de- 
velop them  for  a  given  time,  with 
a  developer  of  a  gi\en  strength,  at 
a  given  temperature.  This  is  the 
method    employed    in    tank   devel- 
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opiiient.  It  is  equally  suitable  for 
tray  development,  though  in  tray 
development  it  is  advisable  to  use 
only  Vs  as  much  water  in  making 
up  the  developer  and  to  develop 
for  only  %  the  length  of  time 
recommended  for  tank  develop- 
ment. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  when 
correctly  exposed,  vmder-exposed 
and  over-exposed  films  are  all  de- 


veloped together,  according  to 
instructions,  for  the  same  length 
of  time  in  an  Eastman  Film  Tank, 
they  will  all  make  good  prints, 
unless  the  incorrectly  exposed  ones 
were  hopelessly  under-exposed  or 
over-exposed.  From  hopelessly 
bad  exposures  it  is  manifestly  im- 
possible to  obtain  good  negatives 
b.y  any  known  method  of  develop- 
ment. 


REFER  TO  THE   INDEX 

THE  index,  published  annually  in  the  October  Kodakery,  tells  the 
photographer    who    keeps    his    Kod.'Vkery    files    intact,    where    to 
quickly  find  the  solution  of  many  photographic  problems. 


TEAM  WORK 
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For  out-of-the-ordinary  work 


h — L-  -^ 


Premo  No.  lo 


Copying,  enlarging,  teleplioto  work,  portraiture  without  the 
need  of  portrait  attachments,  architectural  and  wide  angle  lens 
photography  are  provided  for  in  the  long  bellows  draw,  drop 
bed  and  swing  back  construction. 

The  ground  glass  offers  the  advantage  of  that  sharp  focusing 
and  accurate  composition  which  such  work  requires.  The 
camera  takes  films  or  plates  with  equal  facility,  and  while 
designed  to  cover  the  most  special  requirements  in  amateur 
photography,  is  yet  so  convenient,  so  simple  and  so  compara- 
tively light  and  compact  that  it  is  easily  used  as  a  "snap  shot" 
camera  for  ordinary  amateur  photography. 

Makes  5x7  pictures.  Regularly  furnished  with  Kodak 
Automatic  Shutter,  Planatograph  lens,  carrying  case  and  one 
plate  holder,  for  $65.00.  Is  also  listed  with  various  anas- 
tigmat  lens  equipments. 

Described  in  the  Premo  catalogue,  a  copy  of  which  can  be 
had  for  the  asking  from  your  dealer  or  from  us  direct. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 
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The 


Meridian  Calendar 


An  ideal  remembrance  for  your  friends  at 
Christmas  and  the  New  Year — one  that  will  be 
appreciated  and  preserved. 

Prints  just  slip  under  the  flap.  Made  in  Grey 
and  Buff,  in  six  sizes,  horizontal  and  vertical. 


At   your  dealer's. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 
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Brownie 

Enlarging 

Camera 


It's  as  easy  to  make  enlargements  with 
this  instrument  as  it  is  to  make  pictures  with 
a  Kodak. 

THE   PRICE 

V.   p.   Kodak    Enlarging   Camera,   for  314x5%   enlargements  from 

ISgx'ii^  negatives     ------.-    J2.C0 

No.  2  Brownie  Post  Card  Enlarging  Camera,  for  Z%x5i4  enlarge- 
ments from  2%  X  '6%  negatives      ------      2.00 

No.   2   Brownie    Enlarging   Camera,    for  5x7   enlargements   from 

2]4xii]4   negatives     -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -      2.r,0 

No.  3  ditto,   for  6]4xS%  enlargements  from  3]4xi^/(  negatives        -      3  50 

No.  4  ditto,  for  8x10  enlargements  from  4x5  negatives  (will   also 

take3K^6%  negatives)     -------      4.00 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,   CANADA 


At   your  dealer's. 
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GRAFLEX  CAMERA 

Looking  into 

me  G  rap  ex 

Focusing 

Hood 

2y)ou  see  a  brilliant,  full 
negative  size  image  of 
the  subject  you  are  about  to  pKotograpK.  As 
j)ou  advance  or  recede  from  the  subject,  watch- 
ing the  changing  composition  and  expression, 
accurate  focus  is  constant!})  maintained  \^y  a 
slight  adjustment  of  the  focusing  button,  then 
— a  pressure  of  the  shutter  release  and  the  de- 
sired pictorial   effect   is   secured    instanfly. 

Ask  for  64-page  Graflex  Book,  free  at  your 
dealer's  or  by  mail 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 
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Kodak  Junior 
Film  Clip  No.  1 


Too  practical  for  the  drying  of  film  to  be 
termed  simply  a  convenience.  Teeth  prevent 
the  wet  film  from  slipping. 

Price,  %(>.i6  each. 


Kodak  Junior 

Film  Clip 

No.  2 


Particularh'  adapted  for  3 A  film,  although 
it  may  be  used  for  all  other  amateur  sizes,  as 
well.  The  jaws  on  this  clip  are  three  inches 
wide. 

Price,  $o.jo  each. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,   CANADA 


At  your  dealer's. 


VELOX 

for   every  and    any  amateur 
negative. 

Of   course    you    have    read    the    \^elox 
Book — if  not  let  us  send  3'ou  a  copy. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LLMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 


At  your  dealer's. 
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No.  1 

Autographic 

KODAK, 

Special 


A  Kodak  in  its  simplicity  and  compactness — easy 
to  operate  and  fits  the  pocket. 

A  Special  in  its  lens  and  shutter  equipment — 
high  speed  Anastigmat  lens  and  Optimo  shutter 
with  adjustable  speeds  ranging  from  1-300  of  a 
second  to  one  second. 

And  then  too,  there  is  a  nicetv  of  finish,  a  per- 
fection of  workmanship,  an  attention  to  detail  that 
do  their  full  part  in  making  this  model  a  Special 
in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

F  K  I  C  K 

No.  1  Autographic  Kodak  Special,  Kodak  Anastigmat  leiis.y.  6.3, 

Optimo  shutter  -  -  -  -  -  -  -    J40  00 

Ditto,  with  Bansch  &  Lomb  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens,  /.  6.3,  -1 S- 

inch  focus        -  -  .  .  .  _  .      4.5.00 

Ditto,  with  Bausch  &.  L,omb  Special  Anastigmat.  f.  6.3.  4i^-incli 

focus      -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -      36.00 

Ditto,  with  Bausch  &  I.omb  Te.s.sar,  Series  lib,  /.  6.3.  4^-inch 

focus      -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -      54.00 

Ditto,  with   Bausch   &    Lomb  Tessar,  Series   Ic,  /.  4.5,  3J^-inch 

focus      ---.-.---      56.00 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO.   CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 
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